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INTRODUCTION 


Kinship and Care across Kosovo’s Borders 


NEER 


THE STUDY 


[pe decades, many families in Kosovo, especially in rural areas, regularly 
received remittances from immediate family members and relatives 
who had migrated abroad. These remittances were not just sign of strong 
ties with family members in the diaspora, they were also their prime source 
of social security and care. After the fall of the Iron Curtain, however, which 
was followed by a string of political and social conflicts, in which former 
socialist Yugoslavia had been violently dissolved, families in Kosovo faced 
tightened restrictions on mobility across EU borders, such as the need for a 
visa and limitations to Western European labour markets. But many fled to 
Western Europe nevertheless, not least because, in 1998, the ethnopolitical 
conflict in Kosovo escalated to war. 

When NATO intervention ended the war in 1999, these restrictions on 
the mobility of citizens from Kosovo remained in place and were maintained 
even after the Kosovo government declared independence in 2008. This had 
severe consequences. While many migrants from abroad either returned to 
Kosovo or chose to bring over their spouses and children, remittances were 
at risk of drying up for residents living in Kosovo who did not have the op- 
tion of sending family members abroad. Thus, the European Stability Ini- 
tiative (Hockenoes 2006, 2010) warned that further steps to tighten the EU 
migration regime and limit mobility options for people in Kosovo wishing 
to emigrate to Western Europe would amount to cutting the ‘lifeline’ that 
transnational family relations provide and further exacerbate the poverty 
situation in the country. 

This study undertakes a fine-grained analysis of the transnational family 
relations that link villagers in the rural region of Opoja in Southern Kosovo, 
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2 TRANSLOCAL CARE ACROSS KOSOVO’S BORDERS 


about 1,000 meters above sea level, to relatives in urban centres in West- 
ern Europe and vice versa, to understand how family relations and care ar- 
rangements in the family and among kin, both ‘at home’ and abroad, are 
performed, managed, sustained as well as transformed across the Kosovo 
borders. While labour migration to Western European countries, especially 
to Germany, Switzerland and Austria, had been the source of family care and 
social security in Kosovo over decades and establishes the basis of a ‘culture 
of migration’, the study shows in which way care arrangements were affected 
when increasingly family reunification and marriage migration became the 
only available options for migration. About 70 per cent of all Kosovars who 
migrated after the war in 1999 sought recourse to these options (Kosovo 
Agency of Statistics 2014: 26). 

By examining the continuing importance of migration in light of changing 
migration trajectories and, in particular, the new importance of the family 
within them, I explore the linkages among family and kin members dis- 
persed between different countries and the continuities and changes that 
occur within these networks, including in terms of family care. These con- 
tinuities and changes will be read against the meaning of the Opoja region 
as the locus of the family, and certain kinship patterns such as patrilocality, 
patrilineal family organization and the cooperation among brothers, but 
also emancipatory processes, which receive a new meaning in the translo- 
cal field. At the centre of this study are the transformative family relations 
within the translocal field that link Opoja to migration destinations, where 
various gender and generational views are challenged and partly collide, and 
which serve as the basis for changing care arrangements across state borders. 

“Translocality’ was first introduced as a conceptual framework by Arjun 
Appadurai (1995), who defined it as a space of experience and agency cre- 
ated through social relations among people residing at different locations 
but who gravitate towards a specific place that they call home. For the pur- 
poses of this study, that place is referred to as locality and is a prime point 
of departure to understand translocal environs (see also Klute and Hahn 
2007: 12). As such, locality is not synonymous with cultural rootedness, fix- 
ity and sedentariness but signifies a fluid, evolving entity that remains open 
to the outside world and is constantly reconstituted by multiple translocal, 
border-spanning relations and transactions (see Peleikis 2003: 16; Leutloff- 
Grandits and Pichler 2014). In this study, the term ‘locality’ refers to the re- 
gion of Opoja as the place from where migrants originate and to which they 
relate, even from a distance, and the significance of this locality is systemat- 
ically examined in relation to family and care. In doing so, it ties in with sev- 
eral studies that emphasize the importance that the locality ‘back home’ has 
for migrants abroad. As demonstrated by Peggy Levitt (2001) in her seminal 
book on transnational villagers, linking a village in the Dominican Republic 
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to migrant destinations in Boston; by Anja Peleikis (2003), linking a village 
in Lebanon to Cote d’Ivoire; and by Robert Pichler (2016) on the links be- 
tween locality and migration in Northern Macedonia, migrants continue to 
exert influence on their home village even if they might have migrated de- 
cades ago. 

With the focus on the translocal, the aim is to generate cross-cutting 
and multidimensional perspectives highlighting not only the significance 
ofthe European migration regimes and the state as a constitutive frame for 
border-spanning family solidarity but also the meaning of a rural locality 
in Kosovo as an important link between the diverse positionings villagers 
and migrants occupy (Anthias 2006). By tracing individual trajectories of 
family members in and from Opoja and their divergent social positionings 
and relating them to wider family dynamics in Kosovo’s south and abroad, 
I present a more nuanced and in-depth understanding of the gendered and 
generational notions of family, family-provided care and family solidarity 
across borders. As such, this perspective also allows ‘theorising from the 
South’ (Comaroff and Claudio 2015), or also from the ‘margins’ of Europe 
(Römhild 2010), as Kosovo is often seen as an underdeveloped periphery of 
the European centre in relation to global - and more specifically European - 
processes and entanglements. This feeds into the West-centric and Eurocen- 
tric bias that views certain countries and populations as on the fringes of the 
EU - not just geographically but also culturally (Balibar 2004). 

While from a hegemonic Western perspective Kosovo is often regarded 
as backward, as juxtaposed with the so-perceived modern and emancipated 
West, and this backwardness is precisely linked to the notion of the strong, pa- 
triarchal family structures of Kosovo-Albanians (for Poland, see Pine 2007), 
this study challenges this binary by showing that the investment in kinship 
relations and patrilocality is not just a recollection of traditional patriarchal 
practices. It is also a reaction to limited state support and meagre economic 
and social opportunities for citizens in Kosovo, which goes together with the 
precariousness of the relationship between citizen and state (Römhild 2010) 
as much as an answer to the exclusionary mechanisms against migrants in 
Western European states and a very modern phenomenon. Moreover, kin- 
ship practices have also diversified and transformed. Migrants and villagers 
invest in ‘traditional’ family unity along patrilocal kinship notions as much as 
in romantic and gender-equalitarian partnership relations and expressions 
of individuality. Within the translocal realm of Opoja, these investments en- 
able a certain continuity of family relations and create notions of care that 
serve individual as well as collective goals and that renegotiate the bound- 
aries between the two (Gardner and Osella 2003: ix). More broadly, various 
potential meanings and practices can be subsumed under the terms ‘moder- 
nity’ and ‘tradition’, which are often contradictory and ambiguous, and the 
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4 TRANSLOCAL CARE ACROSS KOSOVO’S BORDERS 


interrelations between the two terms are far from uniform (Appadurai 1995; 
Gardner and Osella 2003: xii). While it makes sense to use the term ‘modern- 
ization’ to describe actual processes of change that take place, like urbaniza- 
tion, changing employment forms, new technologies of communication and 
travel, ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’ rather refer to ‘socially located discourses 
which try to apprehend and direct such processes’ and ‘a set of imaginings 
and beliefs about the way life should be, as well as a host of associated prac- 
tices’ (Gardner and Osella 2003: xi). In Kosovo, being modern might mean 
leaving ‘traditional’ patriarchal family forms behind, but it can also empha- 
size the importance of patriarchal structures and family collectively - and as 
such an investment into what is broadly regarded as tradition (ibid.: xii). As 
family relations change in the face of new societal conditions and hardening 
border regimes, they can also become strained or even fragment. This can 
also open up gaps in family care. 

The region of Opoja, which is my point of departure for this study, is lo- 
cated in the southern ‘tail’ of Kosovo. It borders the Republic of Northern 
Macedonia to the east and south, and Albania to the west, which was sealed 
off during socialism. In 2011, the region comprised of twenty-one villages, 
each with a population ranging from 300 to 3,000, mainly Albanian-speaking 
and of Muslim faith (UNDP Municipal report 2012: 26). Like Kosovo in gen- 
eral, this region is characterized by a young population, and as mentioned, 
its reliance on migration for family care continues even today. By taking the 
geographic and geopolitical ‘margins’ as the centre of my study, I account for 
the fact that many migrants who move from so-called ‘third countries’ to the 
EU originate from rural areas and seek to maintain and develop close links 
with their home regions. This local perspective, which is largely unknown in 
Western Europe and lacks scholarly attention (Glick-Schiller 2010), is nec- 
essarily expanded beyond the regional and national borders to include the 
views and realities of migrants from the region who live mainly in urban set- 
tings in different European states, such as Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
More generally, the translocal approach highlights the subjectivities of the 
protagonists, their experiences and biographies as well as the cultural imag- 
inaries and agency within these border-spanning family networks and their 
links to the region in Southern Kosovo and the co-creation of this locality. 

My decision to study the Opoja region was not accidental. I had read the 
Ph.D. thesis of the American anthropologist Janet Reineck (1991), whose 
fieldwork in Opoja in the late 1980s focused on the links between family, 
gender and migration from the perspective of villagers. In her Ph.D. thesis, 
“The Past as Refuge: Gender, Migration, and Ideology among the Kosova 
Albanians’ (1991: 14-16 and 135-63), Janet Reineck argues that the labour 
migration of men resulted in the reinforcement of patriarchal family rela- 
tions and values in Kosovar villages. Owing to long absences of the men, 
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the joint, patrilocally organized family households remained largely intact. 
Reineck (1991: 14) even argued that ‘a reliance on out-migration brought 
about by Opoja’s weak economy has had a profoundly negative impact [on] 
the accommodation of social change in the area’ and led to a ‘freezing’ of 
patriarchal family relations. I was convinced that restudying the same local- 
ity nearly twenty-five years later enabled me to take a historically informed 
view that would allow me to unearth transformations in family relations. 
This perspective would not just help me to link these transformations to the 
major political and societal changes of the times but also help explain the 
historical rootedness of present-day migrations and family-based care and to 
grasp the changes that had occurred along gendered and generational lines. 

Following up on the impact of migration on family relations would entail 
giving voice to women and men from various generations living in different 
localities - in Opoja and abroad - by scrutinizing their practices and their 
relations to other family members. Here, the relations between partners and 
siblings as well as between the generations are equally important to explore. 
Individual biographies, and the family’s impact on them, connect with the 
structure of social organization and the materialization of kinship and status 
in this translocal realm - such as the organization of households, the build- 
ing of houses and the celebrating of weddings - as well as the selection of 
marriage partners and the organization of marital life of cross-border cou- 
ples. These realms are central to family and kinship in Opoja in a translocal 
perspective and give a nuanced insight into very transformative - and yet 
stable - family networks, which serve as a basis for care and social security 
for villagers as well as migrants. 

I argue that the combination of globalization and migration, as well as 
the profound neoliberal transformations in Kosovo but also in Western Eu- 
ropean countries, have affected families both at home and abroad, leading 
to a diversification of family roles and models - from patriarchal to more 
emancipated, and from more collectively oriented to individualized forms. 
At the same time, through rituals and the building of houses, family mem- 
bers symbolically re-establish patrilocal kinship ties across borders, creating 
security in a world they perceive as increasingly - or at least partially - inse- 
cure. Translocal family networks, which partly hark back to the 1960s when 
the first villagers left for Western European states as labour migrants, in Al- 
banian called gurbetgji, create the semblance of constancy of family relations 
and patrilocal notions of family and gender, and with this established forms 
of family-based care. 

At the same time, however, translocal family networks involve complex 
renegotiations of family and gender roles and with this question established 
forms of family-based care and create new ones (Dahinden 2005a, 2005b; 
Fouron and Glick-Schiller 2010). The reliance on family networks for care 
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correlates with the limited access to legal immigration, which has increas- 
ingly given rise to undocumented or irregular migration. Family members 
largely finance these travels and - once the EU border is crossed success- 
fully - provide other forms of support, such as access to employment net- 
works in the receiving country (Moulier-Boutang 2002). But legal pathways 
to immigration are also increasingly provided by the family: since the new 
millennium, ‘marriage migration’ and more broadly ‘family reunification’ is 
one of the few remaining possibilities for legal migration into the EU. This 
is the case despite family migration being highly politicized and increasingly 
subject to legal restrictions, not least because ‘cross-border marriages’ are 
associated with negative and gendered stereotypes in dominant discourses 
within the immigration countries (Block and Bonjour 2013; Block 2014; Pel- 
lander 2015). For many migrants, however, ‘cross-border marriages’ do not 
just follow or re-establish patriarchal family relations. They also transform 
family networks and the care practices within them, and they fulfil personal 
dreams of building a better life abroad. 

In the following, I will briefly look at the enormous societal and geopolit- 
ical transformations that unfolded in post-socialist, post-war Kosovo as well 
as within immigration countries in order to provide a nuanced understand- 
ing of the broader context of translocal family relations and family-based 
care arrangements across time. I will then outline the scholarship in the 
relevant theoretical fields - namely, kinship, family and care in a translocal 
framework - before I shortly summarize the content of the chapters and 
outline the methods used. 


MIGRATION, FAMILY AND CARE WITHIN 
NATIONAL AND GLOBAL DYNAMICS 


Statistical data underscore Kosovo’s reliance on migration: Kosovo hap- 
pens to be among Europe’s poorest countries, with a poverty rate of 18 per 
cent in 2017 (Statistical Yearbook of the Republic of Kosovo 2019: 113). In 
rural areas, the percentage of the population living in poverty is higher than 
in urban areas, and in 2015 the portion of the population living in extreme 
poverty in the countryside was nearly double compared to urban areas (6.2 
per cent compared to 3.6 per cent, see Statistical Yearbook of the Republic 
of Kosovo 2019: 113). This goes hand in hand with a high average unem- 
ployment rate of 29.5 per cent in 2018, which is especially severe in the 
15-24 age group, in which 55.4 per cent are unemployed (Statistical Year- 
book of the Republic of Kosovo 2019: 100-1). At the same time, Kosovo 
also has the youngest population of Europe,’ with 34 per cent under the 
age of twenty according to the census in 2011 (UNDP Municipal Devel- 
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opment Plan 2012: 28-31). For women of working age, the employment 
number was only 18.4 per cent in 2018 (Statistical Yearbook of the Republic 
of Kosovo 2019: 98). Furthermore, only 29.5 per cent of employed persons 
have permanent employment contracts, while 70.5 per cent have a tempo- 
rary contract.’ 

The high youth unemployment number is a particularly burning issue 
and a reason why many young people aim to migrate abroad. More gener- 
ally, migration ranges high in Kosovo, which is also reflected in statistical 
data. According to Kosovo’s complete population census, in 2011, 21.4 per 
cent of those born in Kosovo live abroad, which means that of the total pop- 
ulation of 1.78 million, approximately 380,000 migrated and live abroad. If 
children born abroad with at least one parent of Kosovan origin and natu- 
ralized citizens of Kosovo were to be included, the 2011 median estimate 
of persons of Kosovan origin living abroad would rise to around 700,000 
(Kosovo Agency of Statistics 2012: 75). According to the Kosovo Agency 
of Statistics (2014: 21), approximately 180,000 Kosovars born in Kosovo, 
or 35 per cent of all Kosovar emigrants, migrated to Germany. Following, 
at some distance, are Switzerland, with approximately 118,000 or 22.94 per 
cent of all Kosovar emigrants, and Austria (in the range of 50-60,000), It- 
aly (approx. 37,000) and Sweden (25,000). By including those born outside 
Kosovo, with at least one parent born in Kosovo, the estimated number 
of Kosovo Albanians is double or triple as high in Germany (350-500,000 
persons) and also considerably higher in Switzerland (200,000) (Behar and 
Wahlisch 2012: 14) and other immigration countries.’ Correlating with the 
enormous size of the migrant population relative to the total population in 
Kosovo, migrants’ family remittances between 2010-2019 are estimated to 
account for about 17 per cent of GDP, which is nearly double the interna- 
tional donor assistance (approximately 10 per cent of GDP) and is mainly 
used for general consumption (UNDP 2010; Behar and Wahlisch 2012: 16). 
This shows not only the tight relations between migrants and their fami- 
lies in Kosovo, but, given the dire situation in Kosovo, especially in rural 
Kosovo, also the high level of dependence of Kosovo families on regular 
remittances (Korovilas 2002). Any changes in the EU border regime, as well 
as a further decline of cross-border family cooperation and solidarity, could 
further exacerbate the situation. 

In Opoja and more broadly in Kosovo, migration to Western Europe and 
dependence on family remittances are not recent phenomena (Mustafa et 
al. 2007). As early as in the 1960s, when socialist Yugoslavia signed formal 
labour migration treaties with various Western European states, many res- 
idents of Kosovo worked temporarily abroad to provide for their families. 
In Opoja, almost all of them were men who left behind their spouses and 
children in their parental households, which included the father as nominal 
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head, the mother, unmarried siblings and often also married brothers and 
their respective families. 

In the 1990s, when the Serbian-dominated political leadership, military 
and police forces suppressed Albanian inhabitants, who constituted the nu- 
merical majority within Kosovo, women and children also started to migrate - 
albeit in smaller numbers. The ethnopolitical conflict later evolved into a 
fully-fledged war that led to the expulsion of large parts of the Albanian pop- 
ulation from Kosovo to neighbouring Macedonia (FYROM) and Albania, 
where they found shelter, and from where they were partly temporarily re- 
located to Germany. Others fled individually to Western European states - 
often already before the full outbreak of war in 1998. Due to the NATO 
intervention in the war in March 1999, however, the Serbian regime was 
terminated within weeks, and the war was ended in June 1999. This was 
enthusiastically celebrated by Kosovo-Albanians, who hoped for a better 
future. Serbs and other minorities, on the other hand, were now partly per- 
secuted and began to leave Kosovo in massive numbers.‘ 

Given this historical trajectory, during my fieldwork in 2011 to 2013, vil- 
lagers from Opoja, not unlike vast segments of the Albanian population in 
Kosovo, saw their life course distinctly divided into the time before and af- 
ter the war (para luftés, mas luftés), between ‘now’ and ‘then’. However, the 
end of the war did not solve care-related problems, and the post-war reality 
fell short of the hopes and expectations of many Kosovo-Albanians for eco- 
nomic betterment. While Kosovo had ‘always’ lagged behind other republics 
of socialist Yugoslavia in terms of economic development, the post-socialist 
transformations at the end of war did not necessarily bring about the antici- 
pated improvements.’ As Stef Jansen (2015: 40-44) observed in post-Dayton 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, many inhabitants of Kosovo perceived the reforms in 
their own society as too slow-moving, or as not necessarily moving in the 
right direction. In fact, for more than a decade after the war, Kosovo contin- 
ued to suffer from the breakdown of the socialist economy and the dissolu- 
tion of socialist Yugoslavia, the collapse of the domestic market and a near 
cessation of production and manufacturing activities, as well as high levels of 
corruption and generally a weak rule of law. This changed only slowly with 
the proclamation of an independent Kosovo state in 2008, which received 
full recognition as a sovereign state by only 115 out of 193 countries world- 
wide, and by 24 of the 27 EU member countries until 2019. 

The Kosovo state has remained a fairly weak provider of social security. 
After decades of socialism and following the end of war along ethnic lines, 
Kosovo’s government introduced a liberal social welfare system (Sauer 2002; 
Cocozelli 2009; Latifi 2016), which was marked by nationalism. This means 
that while so-called families of martyrs and victims of the ‘war of liberation’ 
in 1999 have privileged access to social security and pensions (Strohle 2013), 
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basic pension payments are only 75 euros a month (Kosovo Agency of Sta- 
tistics 2016b). Apart from this basic support, there are market-based pen- 
sion payments following a (neo-)liberal logic, which, however, reach only 
a small segment of the population (Sauer 2002). Generally, social security 
provisions for most citizens are meagre, with a minimal amount counting 
as unemployment insurance and social assistance to the poor (Lafiti 2015: 
200-17). Given that public health care is also largely missing or inadequately 
covered, most people are forced to dip into private funds to pay for med- 
ical treatment (ibid.: 204-6). This situation has strengthened the need for 
family-based support, and especially from family members living abroad, 
who can provide remittances, which again spurs the need for migration 
(Schwandner-Sievers 2022).° 

Simultaneously, until Germany introduced the Western Balkans regula- 
tion in 2016, the general prospects for emigration continued to deteriorate. 
The residents of Kosovo, who once benefited from socialist Yugoslavia’s 
bloc-free status and could enter Western European states visa-free (Jansen 
2009), lost this privilege in the early 1990s. While Bulgaria and Romania, as 
well as Slovenia and Croatia, which were a part of Yugoslavia until 1990, be- 
came new EU Member states in the new millennium and received expanded 
mobility rights, Kosovo along with Serbia, Northern Macedonia (then 
called FYROM), Bosnia-Herzegovina and Albania remained outside the 
EU, which severely limited their travel privileges. In 2010, Kosovo citizens 
could travel visa-free only to Albania, Montenegro, Macedonia, Turkey and 
Haiti (Kacarska 2012: 15). In 2011, when citizens of Serbia as well as other 
Western Balkan states were finally allowed visa-free entry to EU countries, 
Kosovo was left out. Not recognized by Serbia and single EU member states 
like France, it was literally ‘cut off’ from the Western world. As observed 
by Stef Jansen (2009) for post-war Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kosovo’s citizens 
perceived this downgrading by the European Union as a setback, a falling 
behind in the spatial-temporal ‘ranking’ of the various societies in the hier- 
archy of progress and modernization. 

At the time of my fieldwork in 2011-2013, many Opoja villagers were 
forced to rely on family members abroad for their social security and, in the 
absence of other options, saw family and marriage migration to a Western 
European country as the most viable long-term prospect (Kosovo Agency 
of Statistics 2014: 26). Marriage migration will thus be presented in detail in 
this book, not least because it changed family, gender and generational rela- 
tions but also served family care as well as the creation of individual futures. 

Family-based care within Kosovo was put under increasing pressure ow- 
ing to the neoliberal transformation towards individualism and competition 
that developed rapidly after the war - which was also taking place in other 
post-socialist countries — as well as to neoliberal trends worldwide. Some of 
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my interlocutors, for example, were critical of the fact that, after the war, the 
family structures and the underlying household economy, and with them 
relations between the generations and the sexes, had enormously diversi- 
fied. One elderly woman remarked on the diversity within Kosovo’s society: 
“Since the end of the war, not one hair is like the other any more.’ As in other 
post-socialist countries that underwent neoliberal reforms, the economic 
reconstructions and societal transformations heightened competition and 
gave rise to a growing demand for personal accountability and responsi- 
bility (Ther 2014; for Poland, see Buchowski 2006). Affirming changes in 
family conceptions, one young university-educated man explained that lack 
of time and ‘independent lifestyles’ had led to a so-called ice age in family 
relations, where relatives ‘no longer care for one another’ but rather con- 
centrate on their individual well-being and future. However, family relations 
were often revitalized by migrants through their visits to their home regions 
despite prevailing discourses indicating that care and ‘age-old’ gestures 
of respect within the family and towards the elderly were on the decline 
(Leutloff-Grandits 2010). One villager said: “Migrants keep us together, be- 
cause as soon as they come, we pay each other visits and celebrate jointly.’ 

It can be assumed that the interests of migrants from rural parts of Kosovo 
to remain in touch with those ‘at home’ and to uphold a connection with 
their places of origin also depend on their social positionings and prospects 
in Western European states (Gardner and Osella 2003). Until the 1980s, the 
translocal household was firmly based in Kosovo, with most labour migrants 
having no intention of remaining abroad, and they were also the sole mobile 
members in the family. From the 1990s onwards, with the escalating ethno- 
political conflict in Kosovo, many Kosovo migrants tried to settle abroad 
with their families but faced various internal boundaries within the receiving 
society. 

When refugees began arriving in Western European states with the out- 
break of war in the various successor countries of former Yugoslavia, immi- 
gration was increasingly viewed as a burden on public welfare and a threat 
to a perceived homogeneity in Western European states. Migrants in general 
experienced higher levels of hostility and multiple forms of ‘othering’ and 
exclusion (Blumi 2003; Schierup et al. 2006: 1-20; Kaschuba 2008; Green 
2009; Schwell 2010). Western ‘othering’ discourses (e.g. Strasser 2008; 
Scheibelhofer 2011) also ascribed certain cultural markers to refugees arriv- 
ing from the so-perceived ‘periphery’ or the ‘margins’ of Europe (Dahinden 
2009). Within these discourses, refugees and migrants from outside the EU 
were often regarded as having a ‘patriarchal’ and ‘backward’ culture, which 
they ‘imported’ into the receiving countries in the European Union,’ and 
as such as threatening the stability of ‘modern’ and ‘emancipated’ families 
and nations in the European Union. Especially migrants labelled as ‘Muslim’, 
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as well as those labelled as ‘marriage migrants’, and thus the large majority 
of Kosovar migrants,’ were seen as a menace to a politically and culturally 
‘advanced’ sphere. These notions were used to justify tighter entry hurdles 
for migrants from non-Western states and restrictions to the rights of the 
migrants in the European Union (Block and Bonjour 2013; Pellander 2015; 
Bonjour and Block 2016). These re-bordering tendencies thus do not only 
frame the life worlds of people in the so-perceived ‘margins of Europe’; they 
also frame the life worlds of those who have moved from the ‘peripheries’ to 
the so-perceived European ‘centre’, as migrants meet inner boundaries, even 
when they have established themselves abroad successfully (Blumi 2003). 

In analysing translocal family relations and family-based care across bor- 
ders, it is therefore crucial to link these relations to larger trends within Eu- 
rope and beyond. This book aims to critically address ‘family culture’ and 
‘family-based care’ beyond the binaries of ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’, ‘Albanian’ 
and ‘German’, ‘Muslim’ and ‘Christian’, ‘patriarchal’ and ‘emancipated’, or 
‘modern’ and ‘traditional’, as well as ‘mobility’ and ‘rootedness’ by giving 
attention to different subject positionings and entanglements between local 
structures, values and practices within a system of cross-border negotiation. 
More specifically, the European border and migration regime and the dy- 
namics in contemporary Europe have contributed to family-based migra- 
tion and family-based care networks. This may lead to a creative recourse to 
the ‘traditional’ patriarchal family culture prevalent in rural Kosovo. How- 
ever, with the need for family, family members do not necessarily maintain 
patriarchal family structures. Rather, they also transform them into more 
emancipated family roles. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMES 


Towards a Translocal Approach to Family and Kinship 


In this study, the terms ‘kinship’ and ‘family’ are partly used interchangeably. 
With this, I take an emic standpoint, which blurs the line between first-grade 
relatives, considered family in Western notions, and more distant family 
members regarded as kin. In the Albanian language, male cousins may also 
be referred to as brothers (véllezérit) and female ones as sisters (motrat), es- 
pecially when raised in a common household, and all relatives are considered 
‘family’ in narrow and broader terms (familja e ngushté - familja e madhe) 
(see also Backer 2003 [1979]: 193). Following Albanian conceptions of kin- 
ship, I also differentiate between patrilocal, descent-based or so-perceived 
consanguinal kin (fis and farefis) and affinal kin (mik, plural migesi) (gained 
through marriage), which is also expressed in different terms for maternal 
and paternal relatives - for example, for the siblings of father and mother. 
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The study of kinship was at the very heart of social anthropology in the 
early days ofthe discipline, but it was then dismissed, as kinship studies were 
largely based on evolutionist ideas about the hierarchical ordering of family 
and kinship forms along a West-centric developmental taxonomy of ‘mo- 
dernity’ and ‘backwardness’. In this reading, kinship, understood as based 
on so-perceived universal categories of blood and descent, was relevant as 
a unit of social organization only in ‘pre-modern’, ‘non-state’ and implicitly 
non-Western societies (Kuper 1988), with the justification that modern so- 
cieties are defined by state structures and civil society and not by kinship, 
which remained influential only in its reduced version ofthe (nuclear) family. 

With rising criticism of this evolutionist, West-centric and binary notion 
of kinship and family, kinship studies were largely abandoned in social an- 
thropology from the Second World War onwards. An exception were some 
British and American sociologists and social anthropologists who explored 
the meaning of kinship in Europe in the 1950s and who moved away from the 
idea that only ‘pre-modern’, non-European societies have ‘kinship’ and not 
European societies. Notable is the innovative study of Elisabeth Bott (1971 
[1957]) on urban kinship networks in London, following the work of Max 
Gluckman (1950). Still, this was not the start of a new research paradigm, 
and kinship studies remained a marginalized field of social anthropological 
research. Critics of kinship studies, most prominently the American anthro- 
pologist David M. Schneider (1980 [1968], 1984), furthermore questioned 
the universality of blood and descent as main markers of kinship. 

In contrast to the marginalization of kinship studies in social anthropol- 
ogy, historians further explored kinship and family formation and distin- 
guished between kinship and family models according to geographical areas 
and political organization. They placed Eastern and Southeastern Europe - 
where Kosovo is located - in a ‘transitional zone’ between Western and 
non-Western societies (Hajnal 1965; Mitterauer 1980). 

Since the early 1990s, historians and ethnologists, especially from South- 
eastern Europe, have criticized the binaries that these studies produced 
and the implicit insistence on the ‘backwardness’ of Southeastern Europe, 
calling for a more reflexive and inclusive perspective on the region that in- 
cludes an analysis of power relations and a critical examination of concep- 
tual frameworks (see Capo Zmegaé 1996; Todorova 1997, 2003; see also L. 
Wolff 1995). 

The family historian Karl Kaser (1992, 1995, 2000 and 2008), who under- 
took extensive historical-anthropological research in Southeastern Europe, 
systematically elaborated the distinct characteristics of family organization 
in Southeastern European countries and their entanglements with power 
relations. Karl Kaser argued that family and household formation in many 
(rural and mountainous) regions of ‘the Balkans’, including Kosovo, is his- 
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torically rooted in customary laws, called kanun in Albanian, prevalent 
during the century-long Ottoman rule within the region. While the Otto- 
man rule focused on tax collections and forced labour and rarely interfered 
in family affairs, the kanun regulated family and community life. The most 
influential kanun, which Albanians still refer to today, is the kanun of Lekë 
Dukagjini, who lived in the mountainous region of Northern Albania in the 
fifteenth century. 

The rules laid out in the kanun and passed down orally for centuries by 
family and village elders formed the foundation of patriarchal family relation- 
ships in which the power of women was severely limited and their positions 
were seen as serving and re-creating the male- dominated family (Basha et 
al. 2001; Voell 2004). Across ethnicities and religious affiliations, these cus- 
tomary laws were based on patrilinearity, the notion that men descended 
from a common (genealogical) ancestor and accordingly women who mar- 
ried in could not pass on kinship. Customary laws also regulated patri- and 
fratrilocality - that is, the cohabitation of a father with several sons and their 
families in a joint household, also referred to as the ‘joint family’ (familja 
e bashkuar) or the ‘large house’ in Kosovo (shtépia e madhe), or only ‘the 
house’ (shtépia). Once the joint households became too complex, brothers 
customarily founded a new household in close proximity, which built the 
foundation of patri- and fratrilocally organized mahallas (neighbourhoods) 
(Reineck 1991: 46). In general, social positions were assigned not only by 
gender (male over female) but also by generation and age, with elders having 
more power and commanding more respect. The “Balkan family’, to use the 
term coined by Kal Kaser, was thus fundamentally patriarchally organized 
(Kaser 1995, 2000; King and Vullnetari 2011). 

Studies on the historical pattern of the ‘Western’ family system, on 
the other hand, link it to state involvement, also in jurisdictional matters, 
characterizing it as offering a higher scope of individualization, alluding 
especially to the importance of individual property rights as the basis of eco- 
nomic progress and ‘modernization’. Historians explain the ongoing disso- 
lution of patriarchal family structures within Southeastern Europe and their 
adjustment to the Western family model, which started with the end of the 
Ottoman rule within the region, with the increasing integration of the re- 
gion into the world economy and the rise of modern nation states, and more 
generally with the attempts to catch up with Western modernization (Kaser 
1995, 2000). A certain tendency of historical research to rely on moderniza- 
tion theories in kinship studies can therefore not be overlooked. 

Different from the larger trends in social anthropology, in the socio- 
anthropological research in socialist Yugoslavia, family and kinship studies 
remained influential into the 1980s and provided the conceptual frame for 
an in-depth analysis of society in the context of modernization and histori- 
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cal changes. The American social anthropologists Joel Halpern (1967 [1956], 
1968) and Eugene Hammel (1972, 1984), who highlighted the uneven trans- 
formations in family relations and household formation in the context of 
urbanization and industrialization from the 1950s to 1970s, showed, for 
example, that young villagers established a neolocal nuclear household in 
the town while still cooperating and associating with the patrilocal house- 
hold in the village. Apart from these social anthropologists who came from 
Western countries to socialist Yugoslavia, various ethnologists and sociolo- 
gists from Yugoslavia also studied the continuity and transformation of the 
patrilocal, complex - or joint - family structures and households under so- 
cialism. Among them, Kadri Halimi (1994) and Mark Krasniqi (1960, 1975, 
1979)? as well as Gjergi Rrapi (2003) explored the economic basis of complex 
households and the position of single members within them, as well as the 
role of religion and family values in several regions of Kosovo in the 1980s. 
Gjergi Rrapi (2003) argued that the ‘Albanian joint family’ had already been 
partly transformed into more modern (and less complex) family forms in the 
course of urbanization and industrialization. 

Two studies based on long-term fieldwork within a village offer a remark- 
able in-depth analysis of family and kinship in Kosovo and are of particular 
value to this study. The first was conducted by Berit Backer (2003 [1979]), 
a Norwegian social anthropologist, who studied family and kinship in the 
village setting of Isniq in the western part of Kosovo in the 1970s. While 
arguing that the complex household structures based on the notion of com- 
mon male descent were under severe pressure owing to greater dependence 
on wage work, the spread of girls’ education and growing emancipation 
of women as well as the decline of agriculture, she also directed her atten- 
tion to maternal kinship and stressed the role of female agency within the 
kinship framework, especially in the creation of exogamous marriage alli- 
ances (Backer 2003 [1979]: 195 ff.). As such, she followed the French, post- 
structuralist kinship and family studies led by Claude Lévi-Strauss (1969 
[1949], 2004), and later Martine Segalen (2003), which did not limit kinship 
to consanguinity but also included affinal ties and alliances and integrated 
their impact on the social, political and religious life. The abovementioned 
Ph.D. thesis by Janet Reineck (1991) on the links between kinship, gender 
relations and male labour migration in the region of Opoja in the late 1980s 
is the most important basis of this study. It advanced the argument that male 
labour migration had prevented social change ‘back home’ and led to the 
freezing of patriarchal relations. 

In recent times the study of kinship and family relations of Kosovo Al- 
banians has again become an important field of exploration. The very in- 
structive study of Lumnije Kadriu (2017) concentrates on first-generation 
migrants from Kosovo who spend their family vacation in Kosovo and partly 
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also at Albania’s seaside, and their ways of linking their lives to their home- 
land. The dissertations of Tahir Latifi (2015) and Eli Krasniqi (2017), who 
conducted research at the same time as me under a joint research grant from 
the Austrian Science Fund and with whom I had many collaborations and 
lively discussions, also provide historically informed insights into family life, 
social security and social change in the Dukagjin region and the Opoja re- 
gion. Last but not least, the research of Robert Pichler (2016) on Albanian 
translocal ethnic and family networks between Northern Macedonia and 
Western Europe emphasizes the importance of the home locality in trans- 
national fields and the historically evolved social conditions in which the 
locality is embedded. 

While these studies provide an important backdrop for my analysis of 
family forms and care among family members living in Opoja and various 
Western European states, my research is also informed by the ‘new kinship 
studies’ (Schweitzer 2000; Schnegg et al. 2010: 10; Alber, Coe and Thelen 
2013; Drotbohm and Alber 2015) that have emerged in response to critiques 
of Western-centred anthropological conceptions of kinship. According to 
the ‘new kinship studies’, family and kinship are not given relationships but 
relationships constituted, produced or affirmed through active social rela- 
tions and subjective interpretations of interactions, especially those that in- 
volve caring practices such as feeding, nurturing or co-habiting or acting as 
an economic unit (Carsten 1995, 2000; see also Weismantel 1995). 

This, however, does not mean a discounting of the differentiation be- 
tween so-perceived consanguineal and affinal relations as an important emic 
differentiation in Albanian kinship. The work of the Norwegian social an- 
thropologist Signe Howell (2006: 9), who distinguishes between ‘nature, 
nurture, and law’ as notions through which kin relations are created, is foun- 
dational to this study. She understands nature as biological, genetic or gene- 
alogical relations - that is, the sharing of genes as a basis of ‘blood relations’ 
(consanguinity) and descent, while nurture refers to ‘kinning’ - that is, care 
and support involving sharing of food, experiences and palpable attention. 
Law, on the other hand, is the (formal, nation state or international) recog- 
nition of relatedness on bonds created through marriage. 

This book studies the emic meanings of the so-called patrilineal descent 
group of agnatic or so-perceived consanguineal kin (fis) (see Backer 2003 
[1979]: 143) - which is regarded as based on ‘blood relations’ (gjak) among 
the male members of the family - as well as the meaning of matrilineal and 
affinal relations (mik, miq). The book aims to explore the normative no- 
tions of kinship that may differentiate between genders and, in particular, 
between matrilineal and patrilineal kinship, as well as the - sometimes di- 
vergent — practices of care within such family networks that are rooted in 
a specific locality in rural Kosovo but also extend across borders (see also 
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Leutloff-Grandits and Pina Cabral 2012). By outlining such family and kin- 
ship practices in a translocal, cross-border realm, I highlight the perspectives 
of both villagers and migrants from a gendered and generational perspective 
and their entanglement with the political, socio-economic and cultural con- 
texts. I want to furthermore relate the different notions of family and kin to - 
emic as well as etic - conceptions of ‘modernity’ and ‘tradition’. 

To that end, I propose an entangled perspective on family and kinship 
that takes into account different scales - not only local, regional and state 
but also translocal and transnational. Rather than taking kinship relations 
for granted or glossing over them, I undertake a nuanced analysis of family 
and kinship relations that traces both patriarchal relations and the changing 
nature of family roles by relating them not only to tradition and culture but 
also to the positioning of family members within the current social environs 
that reach beyond state borders. Such an approach allows the blurring of the 
binarity of the categories of ‘patriarchal’ and ‘emancipated’, which are of- 
ten linked to imaginations of ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’, located at different 
geographical and temporal poles. I show that migrants and villagers from 
different places invest in patrilocal kinship relations not least because it cre- 
ates notions of home and security in an increasingly insecure world but also 
integrates emancipated relations into this form. They simultaneously invest 
in what they perceive as ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’ in order to secure their 
livelihoods. 


Towards a Translocal Approach to Care 


For the conceptualization of family-provided care in the context of this study, 
I refer to recent studies that emphasize that family care is based on personal 
relationships involving emotions and concrete care practices within the fam- 
ily and the household (see Keebet and Franz von Benda-Beckmann 1994; 
Thelen 2014: 23; Drotbohm 2014: 184). Instead of operating within a narrow 
concept of care that defines it as hands-on and mainly directed at children and 
the elderly, I refer to a broad concept of care that includes efforts to provide 
food and shelter, health, education, employment, or even finding a spouse or 
the opportunity to migrate, as well as material and financial transfers during 
the life course and through inheritance from one generation to another. 
More generally, family care, as understood in this study, includes all forms 
of care by family members for the well-being and prospects of other family 
members, as well as for the well-being, continuity and unity of the family 
as a whole. This wide notion of care is more in line with what my interloc- 
utors consider important in order to achieve social security for themselves 
and their families. The family care practices described in this study are fur- 
thermore not limited to parents and children but can also take place among 
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siblings and other relatives, and thus relate to the emic concept of family. 
Nevertheless, they are often gendered and based on a general, time-delayed 
reciprocity that spans generations. Moreover, my study goes beyond the in- 
strumental and material provision of family or kinship care and also high- 
lights the emotional and moral dimensions of care, in terms of the quality 
of relationships and the fulfilment of social or familial expectations (Keebet 
and Franz von Benda-Beckmann 1994; see also Baldassar 2007a: 276). In this 
context, particular attention should be paid to the processual understanding 
of care as the production, reproduction and dissolution of meaningful rela- 
tionships. The latter also highlights the conflictive potential of family care, 
which can unfold as soon as expectations are not met and as soon as care 
gaps evolve, which can lead to family members distancing themselves from 
one another. 

While in Western societies the state is often seen as the main provider of 
social security, relying on welfare policies such as housing assistance, health 
care and social assistance for the elderly and children, the poor, and the un- 
employed, several scholars have emphasized the role of the family and fam- 
ily care in the provision of social security and care. Keebet and Franz von 
Benda-Beckmann’s (1994) conceptualization of social security, for example, 
focuses on the various institutions that provide social security, particularly 
‘the state’ and ‘the family’, and the modalities of social security provision 
within these institutions.” They stress that the actual social relationships - 
formal, informal or virtual — between social security recipients and providers 
matter. Others also emphasize that the state and the family are interrelated 
and can complement each other in the provision of social security, creating 
a particular mix or bricolage (Kohli 1999; Phillimore et al. 2016). Tatjana 
Thelen (2014: 245-47) elaborates in her study on caregiving the complex in- 
terrelations between the so-called ‘private’ practices of care and the ‘public’ 
conditions. Following this approach, family caregiving in the present study 
is therefore not only examined in terms of how it contributes to the social 
security of a family, but also how it is embedded in the social environment. 

Furthermore, I also relate family care to the concept of ‘solidarity’ to 
highlight normative dimensions of care provisions among people who de- 
fine themselves as belonging together for various reasons, and who are will- 
ing to prioritize collective interests and support the needs of others in the 
group without expecting quid pro quo, but with the expectation of being 
supported if the situation was reversed (Hondrich and Koch-Arzberger 
1992: 14). However, the basis of such solidarity is debated. Emile Durkheim 
(1977 [1893]) ascribed kinship-based solidarity to ‘traditional’, ‘non- 
modern’, ‘non-state’, ‘segmentary societies’ and conceived of it as being 
rooted in the collective consciousness of its members, and in strong social 
control that would ‘force’ its members to commit to certain (often hierarchi- 
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cal) roles and thus a ‘mechanical’ response, leaving little space for individ- 
ualist decisions or identities. Durkheim’s ‘organic solidarity’, on the other 
hand, is based on rather individualistic groups and ‘modern’, highly diver- 
sified, industrialized and individualized societies. Despite possible differ- 
ences in the life worlds and strained kinship relations, Durkheim assumes 
that strong, shared moral values underpin the distribution and assumption 
of roles, while at the same time being also effective only under particular 
circumstances. 

Sociologists Ulrich Beck, Anthony Giddens and Scott Lash (Beck et al. 
1996) have coined the term ‘reflexive modernization’, moving beyond a 
taxonomy based on the interrelationships between forms of solidarity and 
the level of modernization achieved by society. They argue that contempo- 
rary societies are characterized by a co-existence of ‘old’ and ‘new’ forms 
of social organization and solidarity that may be rooted in both mechanical 
and organic forms, which may converge and/or exist alongside one other as 
complex assemblages (Ong 2006). I find this conceptualization of reflexive 
modernization helpful in relation to translocal family caregiving because it 
emphasizes that modernization occurs in different contexts and relates to 
both local conditions and global processes. Following this line of conceptu- 
alization, family care within modern societies is not seen as a contradictory. 
At the same time, it stresses the selectivity of family care relations based on 
non-traditional forms of family and kin solidarity, which do not necessarily 
exclude self-interest or self-care and the realization of individual goals but 
can be harmonized with them. As requests for solidarity are diverse and un- 
predictable, and (at least subjectively) the energy and motivation to act is 
limited, people have to decide where and how to show solidarity (e.g. Hon- 
drich and Koch-Arzberger 1992: 25). 

The interdisciplinary research project “Kinship and Social Security in Eu- 
rope’ (KASS) represents a recent comparative, historical and socio-anthro- 
pological study on the notion of social security and the interrelatedness of its 
main providers, the state and kinship networks, in eight European countries 
(Grandits 2010; Heady 2010a, 2010b; Heady and Schweitzer 2010; Heady 
and Kohli 2010). Against the ‘evolutionist’ thesis that views ‘kin care’ as 
‘non-modern’ and ‘backward’, linked to ‘non-Western’ societies and weak 
states, and opposed to forms of care and social security provided by the state, 
the project showed that throughout Europe - and despite the very diverse 
welfare state models (see Esping-Andersen 1990) and kin models - state and 
family/kinship were not competing social security providers where relatives 
withdrew or limited care provision when the state assumed care responsibil- 
ities but that they supplemented and supported each other (Segalen 2010). 

Within the comparative framework of the KASS research, in which I was 
personally involved as a lead researcher for the field contexts in Croatia, it 
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became clear that family and kin care ranged from daily childcare, wide- 
spread in Croatia (Leutloff-Grandits, Birt and Rubic 2010; Leutloff-Grandits 
2012; Rubic and Leutloff-Grandits 2015) and Italy (Ghezzi 2010), to crisis 
intervention and to the ritualization of joint holidays in a ‘family house’ at 
the countryside (more common in Sweden) (Gaunt and Marks 2010; see 
also Heady and Schweitzer 2010). In fact, family and kinship were re-created 
and transformed palpably by everyday or ritualized activities and perfor- 
mances, material manifestations, symbols and, last but not least, care. With 
state-provided social security, family and kin care was partly even strength- 
ened (Kohli 1999). It is, however, questionable whether the reverse argu- 
ment can also be derived from this, namely that the lack of state-provided 
social security also weakens kin care, and what role migration plays here. In 
reference to post-socialist Albania, Ermina Danaj (2014: 117) has pointed 
to the flexibility of family-based care, which for many was the main source 
of social security in a collapsing state. But as not all members are treated 
equally within a family, this also led to an unequal distribution of support - 
and also to deficits. 

In the discourses and practices of my interlocutors in the Opoja region, 
the Kosovo state remained largely absent as a social security provider, with 
the family as the main provider and, within the family, migration across state 
borders became an important strategy of social security. That is why the 
main focus in this study is on cross-border family relations and their impact 
on care and social security, but it still explores how family care relates to the 
states in question. For considering translocal family and kin care between 
rural Kosovo and migration destinations in the post-industrial, globalized 
world, I move beyond notions of ‘mechanical mechanisms’ based on strict 
kinship norms by linking them to notions of modernity and agency, and to 
contexts of limited state social security and persistent migration in times of 
tightening border regimes and xenophobia. 


Towards an Approach to Translocal Family Care 


Sociologist Deborah Fahy Bryceson and the social anthropologist Ulla Vuo- 
rela (2002) undertook a more systematic study of the family in so-called 
transnational, border-crossing social fields. They stress that caring is the es- 
sence of transnational families, as these families ‘live some or most of the 
time separated from each other, yet hold together and create something that 
can be seen as a feeling of collective welfare and unity, namely “familyhood”, 
even across national borders’ (Bryceson and Vuorela 2002: 3). Without care 
practices, they will cease to exist, as neither spatial closeness nor perceived 
‘blood ties’ automatically create social relatedness (Drotbohm 2009: 133, 
147; 2014: 185-86). And yet, the balance within a transnational family, as 
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Bryceson and Vuorela (2002: 7) so vividly characterize, is hard to achieve: 
‘Like other families, transnational families have to mediate inequality 
amongst its members. Within transnational families, differences in access 
to mobility, resource, various types of capital and lifestyle emerge in strik- 
ing ways. As Carling (2008) has stressed, the logics and effects of trans- 
national caring relations may be based on asymmetries in various fields, 
such as practices, information and imagination, and which enable, but 
also question, transnational kinship relations. Financial support in trans- 
national family networks may, for example, be rather one-sided, provided 
by migrants to relatives at home in the form of remittances. Furthermore, 
its contribution to the reduction of poverty in home communities or to the 
development of local economies has been evaluated both positively and 
negatively. The logics and effects of translocal caring relations are thus of- 
ten far from clear. 

Various social scientists researching transnational families (e.g. Fog Olwig 
2007; Drotbohm 2014) have argued that transnational family solidarity is re- 
lated to restrictive immigration policies of a nation state. Tighter border re- 
gimes have had an impact on family relations. The family network spanning 
across borders has become a predominant solidarity structure on which mi- 
grants rely and which at the same time promotes translocal family relations. 

The diverse legal positions that migrants hold in immigration countries, 
or what Anthias (2006) and Mezzadra and Neilson (2013) call ‘differential 
exclusion’ and ‘differential inclusion’ of migrants within receiving societ- 
ies ‘along the lines of gender, ethnicity, class, age and so on’ (Anthias 2006: 
22), impact family relations and family-based care - not only among those 
family members “back home’, who have not migrated (yet), but also among 
migrants. While families are reconstituted through migration and translocal 
care relations, migration is also channelled and sustained through translocal 
family structures. Under the umbrella of mobility, migrants may, for exam- 
ple, maintain close contacts with their family members, and thus their home 
region, as they return to the same locality recurrently to foster and maintain 
family relations. 

In her work on Cape Verdean family networks, Heike Drotbohm (2014) 
looks at the interplay between border-crossing families and family-based 
immigration politics. She shows that residence rights or citizenship is a 
resource in transnational family networks, in that it enables individuals to 
enter Western labour markets via family reunification (including marriage) 
or even adoption. At the same time, it strengthens border-crossing support 
networks and, to that extent, possibly also emotional ties. She argues that 
the normative categories of administrative decisions on migration have an 
impact on the social practices within families. In this study, I stress the dif- 
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ferent legal and social positionings migrants hold in their countries of immi- 
gration and ask how this affects practices of translocal care across borders. 
Especially in a translocal context, family is an institution that links its mem- 
bers not only across state borders but also across legal and social position- 
ings. The family may serve to balance out inequalities among its members 
and to empower them in the face of restrictive immigration policies. 

In my analysis, I go beyond the differential legal and social positionings 
of family members and emphasize the importance of locality within transna- 
tional kinship and family relations. As already highlighted by Doreen Massey 
(1991: 28), the local also retains its importance as a place that is ‘constructed 
out of a particular constellation of social relations, meeting and weaving to- 
gether at a particular locus’. As Nina Glick Schiller and Ayşe Çağlar (2009; 
Caglar 2013a, 2013b) have pointed out in relation to migrant incorporation 
in receiving societies, it is important to bring different scales into the anal- 
ysis. In addition to the sending and receiving countries being scales of anal- 
ysis, the place from which migrants origin and the place where they have 
settled also play a role. Indeed, life in a metropolis may be very different 
from life in a village or in a small or medium-sized town. In regard to Kosovo- 
Albanians, Janine Dahinden (2010) has argued that Kosovo-Albanians in 
Switzerland show high levels of physical mobility, as they move back and 
forth across state borders. At the same time, they stay connected to their 
‘home’ locality in Kosovo, and they do so mainly via family networks. In 
relation to migrants from Croatia in Germany, Jasna Capo Žmegač (2009: 
267) has highlighted the ‘bi-locality’ or even ‘bi-focality’ of migrants, in that 


they live in one place and look what is going on in the other, exchanging one for the 
other for periods of time, striving for betterment in one so that it can have effect on 
the other. . . . Moving, going back and forth, living in and commuting between two 
and more places in two and more states appears to be the central theme of the exis- 
tence of migrant families whose members are divided across borders. 


Many migrants create a seemingly seamless connection with family mem- 
bers who reside in their home village, to the extent that the boundaries are 
blurred, and home localities come to represent an extension of the self. Thus, 
instead of losing its significance or even disappearing, local connections may 
be deepened, widened and globalized, with the meaning of locality stretch- 
ing beyond the bounds of its physical borders. However, that is not a one- 
way street. Not only migrants but also those who live in the village actively 
re-envision the meaning ofa home locality and what it means to globalize it - 
not least through social media and virtual communication, which are fash- 
ioning the power of social imagination (Appadurai 1996). That means that 
people everywhere live in a complex and multilayered locality, within which 
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different spaces of experience and expectations coexist and the relations be- 
tween these imagined and experienced spaces are renegotiated. 

In this study of translocal family care, the region of Opoja in Southern 
Kosovo provides a common frame of reference to which migrants and villag- 
ers ‘back home’ relate. In translocal family networks composed of migrants 
and their relatives in the home region of Opoja, the modalities of ‘global- 
ization of the local’ are central. The specific translocal relationships affirm 
belonging to a common place and family, thus inserting Opoja into the glo- 
balization processes. 

These relationships are traced in terms of support received or provided, 
visits made and received, house building activities, and the location of - 
translocal - household constellations, wedding ceremonies and other family 
celebrations. It emerges that the Opoja region in Southern Kosovo is a place 
where multiple kinship relations cluster, where kinship is localized in the 
form of households, houses, neighbourhoods and wedding celebrations, and 
where translocal kinship relations serve as a form of care - both for individ- 
uals and for the collective. 

Next to the translocal perspective, this study also includes a temporal 
perspective. It accounts not only for historical changes on a macro- and me- 
so-level but also for changes within inter- and intragenerational as well as 
gendered roles within the family and within life courses. As shown by Loretta 
Baldassar (2007a) in relation to Italian migrants in Australia, the different 
times of arrival within the receiving society influence migrant perspectives 
and attitudes with respect to families. Furthermore, the time of migration 
may also differ in regard to the life stage. Persons who migrated as adults, 
who are commonly referred to as ‘first-generation migrants’, and those who 
are born in the receiving country or arrived as children, commonly referred 
to as ‘second-generation migrants’ (or as “one-and-a-half-generation mi- 
grants’, depending on age at arrival), regard the challenges of ‘integration’! 
in different ways (Al-Ali 2002: 92; Vathi 2015), and each generation may also 
relate differently to their home communities and their relatives at home (see 
also Bielenin-Lenczowska 2014a). 

Time also plays a role on another level. For all migrants, relations with 
those ‘at home’ may change during their life course, as they are not just 
bound to past experiences, but also to future plans and personal needs as 
well as political, economic and social circumstances that may change. In this 
context, the increasing feminization of migration from Kosovo to Western 
Europe cannot be ignored. Different from studies that focus on a specific 
‘generation’ of migrants, this study offers a multipositional and diachronic 
view of translocal family and kin networks that span generations and state 
borders in order to trace kinship and family forms and new care demands 
that have emerged, not least through cross-border marriages, and which link 
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back to a specific locality in Kosovo. As I argue in this book, there are shifts 
in gender and generational relations and forms of family-based care, as well 
as new challenges and sometimes gaps in care. 

Kinship practices and kinship care are highly dynamic and reconfiguring, 
even if on the surface they seem predictably rooted in patriarchal traditions 
or in conformity with images culturally fed to us. The formation of translocal 
family networks demonstrates the importance of locality while being em- 
bedded in, but also exposed to, larger geopolitical trends and the spread of a 
neoliberal consumer culture across state borders. 


OUTLINE OF THE CHAPTERS AND METHODS 


The first chapter describes Opoja as a translocal region that has developed 
into a unique locality in a country with minimal state social security and in- 
creasing migration of villagers to Western European countries. The diverse 
ties that villagers have maintained with family members in these Western 
European countries, as well as progressive modernization and globalization, 
have led to a mixture of old and new concepts of life - with all their am- 
bivalent internal dynamics. In addition to the diversification of gender and 
family roles, in which patriarchal roles coexist with increasingly more eman- 
cipated ones, it leads to an even greater dependence on, but also desire for, 
migration. 

The second chapter highlights the different migratory paths that Opoja 
villagers have taken to EU countries since the 1990s, relating to labour mi- 
gration, flight or family reunification, and the diversity of migrants’ legal po- 
sitioning abroad, from full citizenship to undocumented status. This shows 
that the category of ‘Kosovar Albanian migrants’ does not represent a uni- 
fied collective. At the same time, migrants have used family ties to assert 
themselves in response to ever-tightening legal and social conditions. Re- 
course to the family partially mitigates differences between family members 
across geographic and social spaces, but family-based migration also brings 
with it a set of peculiarities and problems between family members that de- 
velop along gender and generational lines. 

Chapter 3 focuses on the translocal household and analyses how gen- 
dered and generational positions within such households across borders af- 
fect care relationships between migrants and their relatives in rural Kosovo. 
Despite the persistence of patriarchal norms of care, care relations between 
migrants and their relatives in the village have diversified. This is due in no 
small part to the fact that the legal rights and socio-economic positions of 
migrants abroad are not homogeneous, and in addition more women have 
migrated. Even if it is difficult to meet the norms of care under these circum- 
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stances and gaps open up, as in the case of care for the elderly, for example, 
it is not possible to speak of an absence of care relationships. Rather, estab- 
lished care practices are being challenged and other forms of care relation- 
ships are being created in which individual family members - and especially 
females - are taking on new roles. 

Chapter 4 explores the symbolic and emotional meanings of migrants’ 
house building activities in Opoja and other social and material investments 
migrants make in rural Kosovo to strengthen ties with relatives and within 
the family and to create a proxy presence in the local village community. 
This is especially true for male migrants. Such investments are signs of be- 
longing and tradition, of care for the village and family, especially if they are 
realized along patrilocal norms. At the same time, they symbolize the status 
of migrants and the desire to bring modernity to the village. However, the 
investments in the village also highlight gender and social differentiations as 
well as the stratification of the village community and are therefore not free 
ofambivalences. This chapter analyses different positions of family members 
on these investments, pointingto antagonisms within family and gender and 
generational relations. 

Chapter 5 addresses the issue of spousal choice in translocal family 
networks and discusses two interrelated areas: the importance of ‘family- 
framed’ marriages in relation to ‘individually framed’ marriages, on the one 
hand, and the practice of cross-border marriages between migrants and 
partners from Southern Kosovo who then migrate abroad. Young people 
who want to leave their village to build a brighter future see this possibil- 
ity in a cross-border marriage. Migrants may choose a spouse ‘from home’ 
to improve their position and the degree of freedom they enjoy in society 
and/or to meet perceived cultural and family norms while reshaping them. 
For both villagers and migrants, relatives are a rich, more secure and familiar 
source for finding the right mate across geographic distances, but this does 
not impede free choice. 

Chapter 6 focuses on weddings in the Opoja region as a culmination of 
community and family life, in which migrants take a prominent role - as 
guests but also as family who finance the wedding festivities, or as bride or 
groom. As this chapter shows, wedding celebrations often serve contradic- 
tory patterns of social organization: wedding celebrations strengthen kin- 
ship ties across state borders, not least because the traditional rituals also 
help to reconstitute patrilineal kinship and restore patriarchal gender re- 
lations. At the same time, migrants and villagers are introducing ‘Western’ 
notions of marriage that emphasize romantic love relationships between the 
couple and greater gender equality, reshaping gender and family relations 
in ways that offer greater opportunities for emancipation and individualiza- 
tion. Costly wedding celebrations also reinforce existing social stratification 
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within the village and translocal network and increase pressure on young 
male villagers to move abroad and take up wage employment as soon as pos- 
sible - in part hindering further education and the social advancement that 
education affords. 

Chapter 7 deals with the realities of cross-border marriages. It looks at 
gendered family and partnership constellations and critically addresses 
mainstream Western discourses that disdainfully categorize such marriages 
as ‘ethnic’, ‘patriarchal’ and partly even ‘forced’ as a way to legitimize restric- 
tions on marriage migration. The chapter traces such marriages from the mo- 
ment the couples have to overcome the administrative hurdles of marriage 
migration to the practices of married life in receiving societies. It shows that 
cross-border marriages often cannot rely on traditional gender and family 
roles. Apart from the risks they entail, which especially burden the migrat- 
ing partner - male as well as female - they may bring about upward social 
mobility and allow more emancipated gender roles - often with the help of 
family members. The book ends with further reflections and perspectives 
on translocality, kinship and care relations along gendered and generational 
lines and in regard to current transformations of the EU border regime. 

Studying translocal care practices in kin and family networks between the 
Opoja region and various migration locations entailed tracking mobilities, 
interactions and exchanges (Clifford 1997: 23-27). Starting in Opoja in the 
south of Kosovo, participant observation of the everyday life, as well as nar- 
rative, family-centred and biographical interviews offered rich perspectives 
on values and habits and the interrelations of life worlds in their more global 
environments, as well as on the strategies and capacity of my interlocutors 
to actively shape their own life and future despite structural constraints. The 
contextualization of these different perspectives within a translocal social 
field, where different (nation) states build an important but not the sole 
frame, was a paramount goal of this translocal ethnography (Lauser 2005). 

My study draws on the stories of generations of villagers and migrants 
from the Opoja region who have faced different circumstances in Kosovo as 
well as diverse migration regimes. These women and men of different ages 
and family stages, hailing from diverse social milieus, live in or are linked to 
the Opoja region because they have family and kin members there. During 
participant observation and in my interviews, I took into account their gen- 
dered and social positions both within the economic and legal spheres and 
within the family setup and tried to analyse them in respect to their intersec- 
tional entanglements (Anthias 2006; Yuval-Davis 2006; Clarke 2011; Biirkner 
2012). Instead of regarding gender as an essentialist category, I took account 
of the everyday practices and discourses of migrants and villagers and linked 
them to the widely accepted gender norms and state policies that shape gen- 
der roles within translocal family networks (Kligman and Gal 2000). This en- 
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abled me to take care of power relations that co-constitute gender relations 
(Butler 1991; Yuval-Davis 2006; Scheibelhofer 2011: 154-55). 

My fieldwork in the Opoja region began in early March 2011, at that time 
together with Eli Krasniqi, one of the two Ph.D. students of our project, 
who took a deeper historical perspective on transformations within the re- 
gion from the 1950s onwards, and who later moved to another village in the 
Opoja region. The decision to undertake seven consecutive fieldwork stays 
in Kosovo between 2011 and 2013 (each lasting about three to four weeks) 
allowed me to observe and grasp changes within the family and society as 
they were happening. Young people, whom I first met as teens, were getting 
engaged or married, others were moving abroad or returning, children were 
being born, houses built, and households were being divided. 

My fieldwork was assisted by Blerina Leka, a student of philosophy from 
the University of Prishtina, who provided me with interpretive support, as 
my Albanian was quite basic when I arrived. During our stays in Opoja, Ble- 
rina and I were taken in by a family that was an extended household (shtépia 
e madhe, familja e bashkuar) comprised of a middle-aged couple with two 
married sons and a couple of grandchildren as well as an unmarried son 
abroad. Thanks to their openness and hospitality, we not only joined them 
during their meals but were also introduced to their network of relatives. 
They invited us to join them for various visits to their relatives living in the 
immediate neighbourhood or in neighbouring villages, and even generously 
allowed us to accompany them to numerous communal activities and wed- 
dings, including the farewell parties (kénagjegji) before marriage of the girls 
of the mahalla (neighbourhood), which consisted mainly of agnatically re- 
lated families. The wedding celebrations were an occasion to meet many 
family members and villagers (again) and understand the structure and 
meaning of family and kinship as well as marriage connections. 

Furthermore, I made acquaintance with several migrants during their 
visit to the village, and in between my field visits to Opoja, I accepted invita- 
tions to their homes in Germany and in Austria. Getting acquainted with the 
everyday realities of migrants from Opoja in Western European countries, 
and looking at village life ‘back home’ from their point of view, helped me 
to contextualize their actions, attitudes and discursive positionings towards 
their relatives in Opoja and relate these views and practices to their legal 
status and social milieus as well as family relations. By following a multisited 
ethnographic approach (Marcus 1998) and documenting the views of villag- 
ers living in Opoja, as well as of family members living abroad, I could cross- 
cut perspectives about the translocal family relations. This opened up new 
insights into the positionings of different family members and into the social 
grid of family relations, and it also unfolded new ambiguities and complexi- 
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ties. In my analysis, I contextualize these emic perspectives within the larger 
societal dynamics and the power relations they entail. 

Notwithstanding, there are also limitations to my study. Focussing my 
fieldwork on the Opoja region, the migrants I included in my study were 
those who regularly came home, while it was difficult to establish contact 
with those who had disrupted connections to their relatives in Kosovo. 
Their voices are therefore largely absent in this study. Because I already 
knew many members of the family in Opoja, conversations with migrants, 
furthermore, easily focused on their relations with those in Opoja as well as 
other family members, while relations to non-family members, especially in 
the migration context, could not be addressed as easily, even if I also asked 
in our conversations about non-kin-related persons who were important to 
them and had helped them. 

Writing an ethnography, furthermore, means homogenizing different 
voices not least through the body of theory I used, which set the analyti- 
cal frame and which I outlined earlier (see Clifford and Marcus 1986; Abu- 
Lughod 1990; Rosaldo 1993). A reflexive approach also entails reflecting on 
my own roles and positionings in the fieldwork at the intersections of gen- 
der, age, education, location and nationality. Rather than stable, these posi- 
tionings were relational and shifting - as they depended on my interlocutors’ 
roles and positions, too - and created various forms of possibilities and 
limitations. Given the patriarchal norms widespread in the Opoja region, 
according to which the house is not only synonymous with the patrilineal 
family but also a protective space for women from which non-kin-related 
men are largely kept away, being a woman in the field enabled me - most 
importantly - to be taken into a family. 

The hospitality and openness of my host family allowed me to develop a 
certain ‘cultural intimacy’, to use a term coined by Herzfeld (1997), which 
is paramount to the study of family care. At the same time, it is clear that 
being hosted by a family also sheds special light on their perspective, as well 
as their social and family network. Given the gendered nature of the social 
space in rural Kosovo, conversations with men beyond the close family cir- 
cle often took place in the local coffee houses - where women were largely 
absent - and assumed a more formal character; talks with women took place 
in their homes and in a more informal manner. Blerina’s company also con- 
tributed to the establishing of deeper relations with women of various ages, 
as we had complementary roles with respect to our interlocutors. 

As a scientist from Germany, I was often also met with a certain degree of 
familiarity, as Germany is the number one migration destination for villag- 
ers migrating to Western Europe, and a considerable number of the older, 
male villagers had already been migrants in Germany before returning to 
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Opoja. Simultaneously, my interlocutors were often especially open to ex- 
plaining certain practices to me, as they assumed that I was not familiar with 
the local customs. Blerina, on the other hand, was one of ‘them’, as she was 
a Kosovo-Albanian woman to whom they did not have to explain the basics 
of social conduct and who acted as a bridge of sorts between the families 
and individuals in Opoja and me, although she was not from the same region 
and Catholic. Due to her young age, younger, unmarried women tended to 
see Blerina as their acquaintance and shared with us their views on entering 
marriage and other life plans. The fact that we both were guests of a well- 
respected family in Opoja, however, was the main basis for the openness of 
villagers towards us, as their status and the historically rooted trust relations 
they had in Opoja was extended to us during the fieldwork. 

When my husband, Hannes, and our children visited at an early stage of 
my fieldwork, I also became aware that my ability to shift gendered bound- 
aries while talking to my interlocutors was limited. I realized this soon after 
their arrival, when the men in the family and Hannes found themselves in 
deep discussions about politics and other topics that had been only margin- 
ally addressed when talking to me. In fact, I had already wondered about the 
lack of political conversations in this region, and I was reminded again that 
the information I received (and did not receive) was also bound to my gen- 
dered positioning. However, their visit also enhanced the prospects of my 
being accepted there, as it created relations not only between individuals but 
also between families. It became clear to me that my position as a “Western 
scholar’ interested in their region had granted me a special social status, but 
I was, somehow, also perceived as a satellite from nowhere. That it became 
graspable that I also had family roles as a wife and mother, and thus seemed 
more ‘down to earth’ and accessible to the people there, improved my stand- 
ing within the local parameters. One of the host family’s relatives said he 
could see I had achieved a lot in my life, that I was an esteemed scholar and 
that he wished me a lot of success in my career but that the biggest success 
of my life was my family. 

Next to my gendered and professional position in the village, my social 
position was also framed by the power hierarchies of the nation states and 
the supranational entity of the EU, of which Kosovo was not - and is still 
not - a member. This became clear to me when I visited a female relative 
of my host family in Opoja, who, during a light-hearted conversation, un- 
expectedly asked me how it was possible that I visited them and they could 
not visit me, thus highlighting the fact that they as Kosovo Albanian citizens 
could not cross EU borders without a visa, which was difficult to get, while 
my possibilities to travel across EU borders were much more privileged. She 
then continued by stating that ‘we’ (likely meaning me and my co-nationals 
and EU fellows) depended on ‘their’ presence in Europe and not the other 
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way around. With this, she had managed to overcome her possible degra- 
dation as a ‘second-class European’, particularly under the European immi- 
gration laws, reversing the hierarchy and empowering herself. Within my 
fieldwork, I became aware of the various power asymmetries and their situ- 
ational reversals between migrants and those in Opoja, as well as in gender 
and family relations. 

In my case, Ivery much relied on the hospitality of my hosts and the fam- 
ilies in Opoja to conduct my research and also for my personal well-being, 
and in our conversations, my interlocutors easily took it upon themselves to 
introduce me to their family and kin networks in the Opoja region - while 
it was not so easy to reciprocate this hospitality appropriately. Following so- 
cial science research ethics, and owing to my position as a guest of my host 
family and the deep respect and gratitude I have for this family and all my 
interlocutors who shaped this research, my thinking and the manuscript, it 
is paramount that this book explains the - diverse - positionings in translo- 
cal family networks while not having any negative effects on my interlocu- 
tors. In order to protect the identities of the villagers and migrants, names, 
including place names in the destination countries, as well as various other 
personal details of the persons mentioned in the book have been omitted or 
changed. 


NOTES 


1. The average age was 30.2 years in 2012, and 28 per cent of the total population 
was younger than 15 years, and half of the population was younger than 28.2 years 
(Kosovo Agency of Statistics 2013: 26; Latifi 2015: 199). 

2. See for a good analysis of the labour market also Latifi (2016). 

3. However, as Kosovo is internationally not fully recognized as an independent state, 
it is often not listed as a country of origin in the statistics but subsumed under Ser- 
bia. Similar difficulties appear when stating Albanian nationality as migrant origin, 
as Albanian nationality is not restricted to Kosovo but also includes migrants from 
Albania, Montenegro and Macedonia. 

4. Due to the boycott of many Serbs and other minorities of the Kosovo Census of 
2011, the exact numbers of non-Albanian inhabitants cannot be given in detail 
(UNDP 2012: 135). 

5. As all this happened despite the strong international engagement (in 2008, UNMIK 
was replaced by the European Union Rule of Law Mission (EULEX)), Kosovo’s 
citizens started to regard the international presence as a reason for Kosovo’s slow 
progress in many realms. The negative attitude towards the international engage- 
ment with Kosovo finds expression in the political movement Vetëvendosje (self- 
determination), which came into being in 2005. Led by Albin Kurti, a former stu- 
dent leader, it aimed to end the international mission and to achieve independence 
for Kosovo. In 2021, Vetévendosje received most of the votes and thus established 
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the government, and Albin Kurti became prime minister. See Calic (2008) for more 
information about the precarious legal, political and social situation in Kosovo after 
the war in 1999. See also Roth (2008) for a reflection on the critical attitudes towards 
the engagement ofthe European Union in Southeastern Europe. 

6. See Danaj (2014) for similar observations in neighbouring Albania in the 1990s, 
where the situation was even more problematic. 

7. See Green (2005) for an in-depth discussion on the relational meaning of ‘margins’ 
of Europe and its link to notions of movement. 

8. According to the 2011 census, 95.6 per cent of Kosovo’s population identifies as 
Muslim, 2.2 per cent as Roman Catholic, and 1.4 per cent as Serbian Orthodox. Cen- 
sus categories for ‘Other’, ‘None’ or ‘No Response’ each constitute less than 1 per 
cent. See United States Department of State Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights 
and Labor (2012). 

9. See also Popovci (1973) and Sylejmani (1985); for newer studies on the Albanian 
family see also Xhemaj (2005). 

10. More generally, providers of social security may be manifold and pluri-agent and 
may be private, state, or religious institutions (Thelen, Leutloff-Grandits and Pe- 
leikis 2009) as well as friends and colleagues. 

11. The concept of integration is highly controversial in social science and public dis- 
courses. In the latter, the onus of integration is often solely on the migrants, in terms 
of language, economy and education, as well as in taking up ‘sociocultural’ values 
and practices of the majority society, and finally in cultivating feelings of belong- 
ing. This process could last decades or even generations. However, such a one- 
dimensional concept of integration has long been criticized in scholarly discussion. 
Instead, scholars call for the interaction and participation of migrants within various 
sub-groups within the majority society and not at the expense of their own identity, 
and thus they regard integration as an achievement that must also be accomplished 
on the part of society (Pries 2015: 27; Bommes 2002). 
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CHAPTER 


I 


TRANSLOCAL FOUNDATIONS 
OFA KOSOVO VILLAGE 


NEER 


INTRODUCTION 


hen I first met then 17-year-old Vlora in 2011, she spoke at length 

about her extended family network spread over Serbia, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy, Germany and Sweden. Very early on, I realized that her own 
life story and her vision for her future also stretched far beyond the bounds of 
the Opoja village, where she shared a home with her parents and her brother. 
Although she spent most of her leisure time at home, she was largely influ- 
enced and informed by her translocal environs, not least because the family 
was in regular contact with her uncles and aunts and cousins, via Skype or 
Messenger. Their interaction intensified during the summer months, when 
family members typically arrived one by one from several different coun- 
tries for their annual visit to their village. This was also the time of the year 
when weddings, often of an Opoja migrant to a villager, were lavishly cele- 
brated (see Chapter 6) and when the translocal community reaffirmed their 
Opoja village as their ‘home base. 

As Vlora described the migratory movements of her extended family dur- 
ing a conversation, I realized my challenge was twofold. I sought to link the 
chronology of her family history with the historical developments in Kosovo 
to understand the different generational and gendered positionings therein. 
Like many heads of village households in the 1960s, Vlora’s grandfather had 
worked in Belgrade’ to support his family - his three sons, among them Vlo- 
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ra’s father - and subsequently their wives and children. Having begun work 
in Austria in the early 1970s, he finally returned to the village for good upon 
reaching retirement age in the late 1980s. Vlora was born around the time 
of the intensification of the ethnic conflict in Kosovo in the 1990s. That was 
when Vlora’s father left for Austria to provide for his family; increasingly 
in the face of the escalating conflict and violence in Kosovo, entire families 
were leaving for Western Europe. Not too long after, Vlora, her siblings and 
her mother also sought to join her father in Austria. However, that plan took 
an unfortunate turn when their travel was interrupted in Hungary, and they 
were sent back to Kosovo within a few weeks. 

With the end of the war in Kosovo, villagers widely abandoned agricul- 
ture in favour of employment, but at the same time, the ongoing neoliberal 
economic restructuring increased unemployment numbers. As a livelihood 
in the Kosovo village environs was difficult to secure even after the war, mi- 
gration from Opoja to EU countries continued to be vital to the livelihood of 
the household. This trend did not abate after the declaration of an independ- 
ent Kosovo nation state in 2008, and despite limited migration options to 
the EU, the emigration rates remained comparable to the years before 2000 
(Kosovo Agency of Statistics 2012: 25). In Opoja, the percentage of migrants 
was slightly higher than the national average and reached nearly 25 per cent 
of the overall population in 2011 (ibid.: 19), and Vlora and her brother, like 
many of her other relatives and friends in that age group, were also looking 
for ways to migrate. Statistics show that for most Opoja migrants, Austria 
ranks the highest in the scale of preference for migration destinations, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, respectively. Furthermore, even 
rural regions in Kosovo, like Opoja, were increasingly inducted into the 
global trends of consumption and media flows, which in turn increased the 
desire to emigrate in order to better participate in consumer culture. 

Underpinning these mobilities is the more general link between Opoja 
and the Western European destinations dating back to the 1960s, when in- 
ternational migration started to become integral not only to the social se- 
curity of village households but also to the life course of villagers and the 
village culture in general. This phenomenon affected broader sectors, such 
as agriculture, economy and education, but within these fields also gender, 
family and community relations. In this chapter, I examine how after the 
war ended in 1999 these sectors were reconfigured in Opoja in line with the 
wide-ranging national and global transformations that Kosovo underwent 
but also in line with the long established ‘culture of migration’. In particular, 
I pay attention to the ambivalent processes that these transformations un- 
leashed in the form of ‘rescaling’ of village life - the repositioning of individ- 
ual villagers within a new ‘hierarchy of wealth and power’ - and in relation 
to hegemonic notions of periphery and centre (Caglar and Glick Schiller 
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2011b; Duijzings 2013: 16). Last but not least, I show that these transforma- 
tions affected forms of modernization and ideas about modernity within the 
Opoja locality: desiring to break with various historically grown values and 
practices, there was an active rejection of practices seen as outdated and, as 
a corollary, an active embrace of what came to be seen as progressive and 
modern, in part through the creation of new ‘traditions’. 

Following Doreen Massey (1991), who argues that ‘places can be concep- 
tualized in terms of their social interactions which they tie together’, I argue 
that Opoja’s social space combines village and global processes that link it 
to Western destinations. Together, villagers and migrants seek to re-create 
their locality and renegotiate the borders of their own community, in part be- 
cause of an expanded, yet connected, social imagination (Appadurai 1996). 
They link to Western destinations as much through historical experiences and 
norms as through the larger phenomena of post-war, post-socialist transfor- 
mations - which have entailed a strengthened move to a neoliberal culture 
of consumption, the foundation of the Kosovo nation state - and not least 
through globalization and the changing migration regimes of Western Euro- 
pean states for migrants from Opoja. These processes transform the Kosovo 
society at a rapid speed and create new subject categories and intersectional- 
ities (Binder und Hess 2011) while simultaneously also blocking other devel- 
opments and transformations. 

As described by Ger Duijzings (2013: 12), ‘the end of socialism was a tri- 
umph for the neoliberalist project - an alternative future was eliminated’. 
In Opoja, local assessments of the transformations are, however, rather am- 
bivalent, or even contradictory - mainly because local livelihoods no longer 
offer the security or not yet the desired ‘modern life’. While most villagers 
claimed, for example, village life had changed profoundly since the end of 
the war, especially in terms of gender and intergenerational relations, others 
stressed that life had generally remained the same - that is, rather stable - 
especially with regard to gender relations. The latter is also mirrored outside 
the region, as Opoja is known for its ‘traditional’ family and gender relations 
throughout Kosovo. The concept of global assemblage (Ong 2006), which 
describes the multiple interlinkages of humankind, knowledge and technol- 
ogy, accurately reflects the modalities of the links between the Opoja region 
and the globalized world as well as the migrants abroad. Global assemblage, 
defined as such, not only contributes to the creation of a unique locality 
in Kosovo that stretches beyond the borders of the local village but also a 
highly diversified region that only at first glance seems homogeneous. While 
historical customary norms are still very influential and respected by the ma- 
jority of Opoja inhabitants, there is a general embrace of what is regarded as 
‘modern’, whereby definitions of modernity are personal and local and may 
also include the cherishing of ‘tradition’ as a way of positively relating to 
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an imagined past. Moreover, the norms differ according to gender and age, 
education and social status. 

Starting from Opoja and incorporating a diachronic perspective that goes 
back to the socialist era, the chapter traces the gendered and generational 
experiences, practices and positioning of the villagers. The elements of a 
translocal village analysed here include interconnected domains such as ag- 
riculture and economy, education and religion, and the use of new media. 
These elements constitute what Pierre Bourdieu (1993) called a ‘social field’, 
which villagers navigate by taking on particular social positions. In Opoja, 
this field is established as both transnational (Carling 2008) and translocal, as 
cross-border dynamics and relationships play an important role. 


THE DE-AGRARIZATION OF VILLAGES 


Village households ensconced in spectacular nature, with deep green mead- 
ows and hilly areas surrounded by mountain peaks, evoke the familiar image 
of a daily life deeply embedded in nature. However, in a trend that gained 
momentum during and in the aftermath of the 1999 war, most villagers were 
no longer engaged in agriculture and husbandry. At the time of my fieldwork, 
only very few families, mainly families with a joint household structure, still 
kept sheep. In comparison, more families kept cows and produced their own 
dairy and meat, and even more had a vegetable garden to reduce the house- 
hold expenses, especially since families in Kosovo on average spend nearly 
half of their monthly income on food (Republic of Kosovo 2015). 

‘Before the war, every centimetre of land was used’, one villager ex- 
plained to me, and agriculture and husbandry were - next to remittances - 
still the basic sources of livelihood for most households. Villagers kept sheep 
and cows and worked their small, scattered plots to grow wheat and vege- 
tables for their own needs (Reineck 1991: 30). The socially-owned enter- 
prise ‘Sharr Prodhimi/Sar Proizvodi’ established in Opoja during socialism 
helped private sheep breeders by marketing their farm products, and in 
that sense, private farming and the former socialist enterprises functioned 
symbiotically. The predominantly male labour migration did not lead to a 
cessation of farming and animal husbandry. Instead, land prices increased 
as many heads of families invested a part of their remittances in landed prop- 
erty — not least because the size of land ownership traditionally represented 
wealth and class. Yet, already under socialism, most migrants did not see a 
future in agriculture. They discouraged their children from deeper involve- 
ment in agriculture and encouraged education. 

After the war, most village households finally (and rather suddenly) aban- 
doned animal husbandry, and in 2011, only 3.5 per cent of all farms in the 
Dragash municipality generated produce for the market and only one per cent 
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Figure 1.1. Landscape of Opoja in summer (© Carolin Leutloff-Grandits) 


of the registered businesses in the municipality related to agriculture, forestry 
and fishing (UNDP 2012: 104, 115). This was in part because of the post-war 
and the post-socialist realities. Villagers fled without their livestock during the 
war and found a very small number of animals upon return. After the dissolu- 
tion of the socialist enterprise, they furthermore lacked the facilities to market 
and process agricultural products in the Dragash area (ibid.: 109). 

At the national level, Kosovo’s weak position in agriculture (and produc- 
tion) was attributed not only to the neoliberal restructuring of the markets 
in Kosovo but also to migration’s domino effect. As remittances from abroad 
greatly enhance the local purchasing power, imports rather than exports 
dominate international trade. Also owing to low import taxes, local products 
often cannot compete - a phenomenon known as ‘Dutch disease’ (Mustafa 
et al. 2007). A highly successful butcher’s shop in Opoja, established in 1992, 
is a case in point. Although Opoja is surrounded by green hills and pastures, 
the local owner started to import meat from abroad, even from overseas, as 
there was not enough slaughter cattle available on the local market, not least 
because the price he paid for slaughter cattle was not attractive to the local 
farmers. 

Since the end of the war in 1999, local inhabitants have been generally un- 
willing to invest in agriculture or buy new livestock for market production. 
They are even exultant to finally get rid of agriculture and husbandry. In- 
stead, they invest in building new, individualized and ‘modern-style’ homes 
with an open-plan American kitchen mainly financed through remittances, 
savings and/or bank loans, despite the high mortgage rates.” House building 
activities, willy-nilly, often lead to the division of joint households into nu- 
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clear ones (see also Chapter 4), and as younger women in the nuclear house- 
holds are less inclined to engage in the malodorous job of caring for cattle, 
typically small-scale husbandry and farming are devalued or have been 
completely abandoned. Newly built houses thus no longer accommodate 
a stable for livestock. Other villagers explained to me that as they did not 
own enough land (often less than one hectare), it was no longer economic to 
work the land. While Janet Reineck (1991: 30) writes about an average land- 
holding of 1.5 hectares per family in the late 1980s, this is reduced with the 
division of households and the simultaneous division of land among sons, 
who habitually receive an equal share of it. 

Generally, this retreat from agriculture is regarded locally as a blessing 
in disguise and an escape from the challenges of village life. Internalizing 
the widely shared view of the urban inhabitants who pejoratively call them 
katunaret (villagers) (see Paca 2015: 3; H. Schneider 2017; E. Krasniqi 2017; 
Blumi 2003), as in other Southeastern European contexts (for Bulgaria, see 
Schubert 2020), villagers see abandoning agriculture as a pathway to be- 
coming more ‘civilized’ and as a step towards ‘modernization’. The intention 
behind a ‘post-peasant’ life (Duijzings 2013: 16) is to reduce the difference 
between urban and rural life - at least from the village perspective - and to 
move towards modernity (for Poland, see Pine 2007). This has enormous sig- 
nificance for everyday life. In our conversations, elderly women, for example, 
often stressed the hardships they went through in their youth. Women had 
not only performed household chores like cooking, cleaning and washing 
(often without home appliances), caring for the elderly and rearing children, 
often more than a handful, with men often on gurbet/kurbet (labour migra- 
tion), they, and their children, also shouldered the highly labour-intensive 
responsibilities for their agricultural farms. Thus, the declining depen- 
dence on agriculture signalled progress. Especially middle-aged and elderly 
women seemed happy that their daughters(-in-law) could enjoy better living 
conditions without such encumbrances. But the retreat from agriculture and 
husbandry has created a parallel economic pressure - including on women - 
to take up wage work, whereby the lack of jobs in the region has fostered the 
pressure to migrate. This has led to wide-scale migration and the emergence 
of the ‘post-peasant subject’: ‘that is, the rural inhabitant who tries his luck 
elsewhere and adopts a transnational identity’ (Duijzings 2013: 16). 


THE ASPIRATION OF OUTMIGRATION 
IN LIGHT OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The desire for outmigration among young men and women alike stems from 
the meagre economic opportunities and the high unemployment rate at 
home. In Opoja, the unemployment rate rose above the country average of 
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35 per cent in 2015, and unemployment among young people was generally 
even higher in Kosovo. This difficult economic situation dates back to so- 
cialism, or even earlier, and led many families to send at least one member 
abroad to receive remittances. Landholdings and husbandry alone could not 
ensure a livelihood, and with public institutions as the main employers, jobs 
were scarce. In socialism, the municipality of Dragash was among those with 
the lowest number of employees in all of Kosovo. In 1981, of the 35,054 in- 
habitants in Opoja, only 1,434 persons had formal employment. In 1982, a 
textile factory that opened in Dragash employed about 500 persons at low 
salaries, whereas the agricultural firm ‘Sharr Prodhimi/Sar Proizvodi’ em- 
ployed approximately 200 persons (Reineck 1991; Reinmüller 2015: 43-44; 
Halimi 1999: 32). The dire economic situation in Opoja was also linked to 
a steady population growth until 2008, registering an increase of 300 per 
cent between 1921 (when demographic data first became available) and 
1981, which reflected the overall situation in Kosovo. Since then, population 
growth has slowed down because of emigration and declining birth rates 
(UNDP 2012: 26). Prior and parallel to the trend towards international mi- 
gration since the late 1960s, male inhabitants of Opoja took up work in other 
regions within Yugoslavia, particularly the northern ones, which were better 
developed, and in Belgrade, where they took up blue-collar jobs in socially 
owned firms, often in the construction sector. In many cases, the family re- 
mained in Opoja and the migrant ties to the home region remained strong. 

Still, during the socialist era, there were some important achievements 
in the Opoja region, largely thanks to its geopolitical location. Owing to 
Opoja’s proximity to the Albanian border, the villages in Opoja and Gora 
received an electricity supply as early as the 1960s, after the installation of 
the hydroelectric plant in Gora in 1953 - which happened later in other re- 
gions. The electrification of the Yugoslav border regions was a sign of the 
Yugoslav supremacy over socialist Albania, which pursued its own kind of 
socialism. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, most villagers received running 
water through a new water pipeline system. Roads also started to be paved 
in 1973, while other rural municipalities within Kosovo received their first 
paved roads only in the 1980s (Reineck 1991: 27-28). Apart from this, Opoja 
had a well-developed health care system with medical ambulances in various 
villages - for some as early as the 1960s - as well as a hospital in the small 
town of Dragash, the municipal centre of the Opoja and Gora region since 
1969 (Reineck 1991: 28-29; Qafleshi 2011; see also Islami 1985 for the devel- 
opment of rural regions in socialist Kosovo). 

Still, despite those achievements under socialism, most villagers I met 
regarded the overall development during socialism as slow and complained 
that jobs at all levels had been scarce in the Opoja region. Only people 
aged over forty, who were young during the era of Tito, the president of 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia from its founding in 1944 un- 
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til his death in 1980, embraced a somewhat positive image of socialism and 
cherished Tito’s achievements in the education, labour and health sectors. 
However, as the population in Kosovo is mainly comprised of people under 
thirty, who do not have first-hand experience of socialism under Tito (as 
they were not yet born or under the age of 10 at the time of his death), the 
positive vision of socialism was not very widespread. Instead, they mainly 
remembered the brutal and ethnically discriminatory government of Slo- 
bodan Milošević from the 1980s (Schwandner-Sievers and Ströhle 2007), 
when many Kosovo-Albanians were dismissed from their state jobs and ex- 
perienced long-term unemployment. From the 1980s on, but especially in 
the 1990s, a considerable number left Kosovo to escape political pressure 
and economic deprivation. In Opoja, jobs in the public sector were then 
taken over by the Slavic-speaking Gorani, an autochthonous group living in 
the neighbouring region of Gora. 

With the end of the war in 1999, this situation was partially reversed. While 
the inhabitants of Opoja largely regained their jobs, Gorani became unem- 
ployed and experienced discrimination. Still, with time, interethnic relations 
improved again in the Dragash municipality, partly because of international 
pressure.” However, unemployment could not be solved in Opoja and other 
regions of Kosovo. In fact, it actually peaked a few years after the end of the 
war as the privatization process of the former socially owned industry gathered 
speed, leaving the manufacturing industry in shambles (UNDP 2012: 103). 

Since then, the main employer in Opoja, a former socially owned textile 
factory, has massively reduced its workforce, and the agricultural industry 
has perished. In 2012, the number of available, albeit poorly paid, jobs was 
a modest 380 (with an average income of 200 euros per month; see UNDP 
2012: 103) - significantly less than in the 1980s. Some villagers also com- 
mute daily to Prizren for work. Moreover, in large parts of Kosovo, and es- 
pecially in economically weak areas with a tight local state budget such as 
Opoja, there is a lack of major state-led economic investment, and the public 
sector remains the main employer (UNDP 2012: 111). 

In addition, many villagers run diverse small private enterprises, like car- 
pentries, mechanical workshops and hairdressing salons, as well as restau- 
rants, shops, café bars and construction-related services. While some were 
established in the 1990s, when private entrepreneurship (especially in trade 
and services) became the main form of income-generating employment 
next to agriculture (Clark 2000: 113-14), many private businesses opened 
only after the war, in the new millennium. Like before, however, most of 
these businesses and services continue to be male-dominated, and almost 
all their employees are from within the family circle. Many operate season- 
ally, mostly in the summer when migrants return, ready to exercise their 
purchasing power. Even the construction of new buildings and the interior 
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Figure 1.2. Landscape of Opoja in early spring (© Carolin Leutloff-Grandits) 


architecture, for which local construction firms and carpenters are engaged, 
is mainly commissioned by migrants, not just in Opoja but all over Kosovo, 
where ‘foreign direct investments fuelled construction activity’ (IMF 2011; 
see also Behar and Wählisch 2012: 16; see also Chapter 4). 

As Vlora’s story revealed to me, village life gathers pace in summer months, 
when migrants visit. They invite their relatives to coffee bars and restaurants 
that burgeoned after the war (see also Chapter 5). Furthermore, migrants 
largely also finance huge wedding celebrations in the region (see Chapter 6), 
which provide an occasion for everyone to get together and where cooks, 
hairdressers and musicians find seasonal employment. If only seasonally, the 
circulation of migrants’ money keeps the local economy running, and for 
a limited time Opoja seems to become the ‘centre of the universe’ for the 
translocal community. As Ger Duijzings (2013) observes for rural locations 
in various places in post-socialist Europe, these translocal connections have 
played an important role in ‘rescaling the locality’. “They led to the blurring 
and partial collapse of spatial categories such as “centre” and “periphery”, 
“rural” and “urban”. These distinctions have become fuzzier and continue 
to fade as travel and communication become easier’ (Duijzings 2013: 17). In 
the ebb and flow of economic life, the pace of life in the villages slows down 
enormously in the winter months, and the villages seem to fall into a slum- 
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ber. When snow falls, it may even become difficult to reach villages located 
at 1,000 meters or more above sea level. That is when Opoja again gains dis- 
tance to the cities and the migrant destinations across the national borders, 
and peripheralizes again. 

While most migrants invest mainly in real estate ‘back home’ (see Chap- 
ter 4; Havolli 2009), some also look for possibilities to open businesses that 
might enable families to return or facilitate opportunities for close relatives 
to earn a livelihood. Recently, the local authorities also started to support 
(migrant) entrepreneurship by offering investors landed property for com- 
mercial investments and access to infrastructure, like electricity supply. 
However, many migrants maintain that the support of the local government 
is minor or too slow (e.g. the instalment of electricity may take years), or 
they do not see the potential for economic investments. Thus, the number 
of such businesses founded by migrants remains insignificant compared to 
their other investments, and in a sense, they do not resolve the dire eco- 
nomic situation. In the private sector, many employees work without a 
formal contract, receive low wages (in the textile factory, for example, 170 
euros in 2012) and might not be paid at all. Approximately 40 per cent of 
Kosovo’s employment is informal - often because the low income that the 
firms generate cannot pay for the legal costs (UNDP 2012: 110). Jobs in the 
public sector are more secure, and salaries are often better - police officers 
or teachers were, for example, earning up to 350 euros a month in 2012. 
Thus, employers in Kosovo prefer public-sector employment. 

Generally, despite or maybe because of the emergence of the neolib- 
eral order, they need connections to secure a job, a phenomenon Carna 
Brković (2020) discusses in the context of post-war, post-socialist Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. In short, a considerable segment of the population in the Dra- 
gash municipality, but also in other parts of Kosovo, lives on a relatively 
low income and has significant job insecurity. In many cases, villagers are 
convinced that the situation is not necessarily improving for the better and 
attribute this to the dysfunctional state, which does not care enough for its 
citizens, and to the widespread existence of corruption and clientelism in 
Kosovo as well as the ongoing neoliberal transformations, which have mar- 
ginalized large parts Kosovo’s population, especially in rural areas. 

Under these circumstances, translocal, family-based support becomes 
very important. In fact, the share of the population relying on remittances 
is substantially higher than those receiving social assistance from the state. 
Remittances received by rural households all over Kosovo average 2,800 eu- 
ros per household (1,500 euros in urban areas) - that is three times higher 
than the average financial support from social protection schemes by the 
state (UNDP 2012: 109-10). Thus, when remittances shrink, or a household 
‘lacks’ a family member abroad, the only economic option is outmigration, 
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either of ahousehold member or ofthe complete household. It goes without 
saying that young people with a better educational background also want to 
start a better life in Prizren or in Prishtina, where they expect to have more 
economic opportunities as well as more liberties compared to the Opoja vil- 
lage life. 


EDUCATION 


The idea of education as a means of modernization and a possibility to so- 
cially upgrade was not only strongly supported by the socialist state but has 
also influenced villagers in Opoja for decades. While illiteracy in Kosovo 
stood at 62.5 per cent in 1948 (Schmitt 2008: 238), with a much higher per- 
centage in the rural parts, after the Second World War, four-year primary 
schools were built in Opoja as a part ofthe great alphabetization campaign 
of socialist Yugoslavia. At that time, schools began to offer instruction in 
the Albanian language. In interwar Yugoslavia, instruction within Kosovo’s 
schools was generally in Serbian only, except for the very small percentage 
of religious schools. In socialist Yugoslavia, schooling was also supposed 
to include girls - a position not shared by all villagers at the beginning but 
which became increasingly widespread thereafter. Gradually, larger villages 
began to offer eight-grade schools, and in 1969, a secondary school was 
founded in Dragash (Qafleshi 2011: 196). Higher education in the Albanian 
language became possible with the opening of the University of Prishtina 
in 1971 (Schmitt 2008: 239), and thanks to the state-supported education 
system, which included merit-based scholarships from the state, a limited 
number of talented Albanian-speaking students, even from poorer families, 
were able to attend university (Kostovicova 2005). 

Within socialism (and beyond), however, the prospects for higher edu- 
cation depended also on various factors within the families: the degree to 
which individual families valued education, the established family and gen- 
der roles as well as family and household solidarity. Owing to lack of funds 
and the societal and family expectation to marry ‘in a timely manner’ (early 
twenties) and take on family responsibilities, in the 1970s and the 1980s, 
nearly all young women and most young men were not able to pursue edu- 
cation. Young women were expected to work in the household and take care 
of their children after marriage, and young men sought paid employment - 
partly abroad - to finance the costs of lavish wedding celebrations and to 
support the family. 

Some enjoyed better prospects to complete their education. Among them 
were those whose family members (often fathers or older brothers) worked 
abroad and (co-)financed their higher education and their wedding. Gurbet- 
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gji (labour migrants) from Opoja believed they could achieve progress and 
modernity by educating their children - mostly sons - or brothers, as educa- 
tion would give them the tools for upward mobility and a better life. As such, 
labour migration from the late 1960s onwards was also linked to a rise in the 
education profile of the Opoja villages. However, as the availability of highly 
skilled jobs was very limited in Opoja, educated villagers often moved to the 
urban centres, such as Prizren and Prishtina, in many cases with their entire 
families. Especially from the 1980s onwards, it was not rare for a family liv- 
ing in Opoja to have relatives that worked in blue-collar sectors in Western 
countries but, due in large part to the financing from the labour migrants, 
also educated relatives who were teachers, medical doctors and lawyers in 
Prizren and Prishtina. Family members were both geographically dispersed 
and had diverse social, educational and professional profiles. 

The growing economic and political crisis within socialist Yugoslavia 
started with the death of Tito in 1980 and was followed by the escalation 
of the ethnic conflict in Kosovo from the late 1980s onwards, which inter- 
rupted the social upswing. As Albanians were excluded from schooling and 
university education at the University of Prishtina, the only university in 
Kosovo at that time, schooling and education began to be privately orga- 
nized and paid for - largely also through remittances. While the primary 
school buildings available in the villages of Opoja could still be used, as the 
villages were inhabited more or less exclusively by Albanians, the secondary 
schools were located in the ethnically mixed towns of Dragash and Prizren 
and could no longer be used by Albanians, so classes had to be held in private 
houses. Thoughout the 1990s, the quality of the education was poor, and the 
dropout rate for girls from school, even elementary school, was especially 
high. After socialism under Tito propelled gender equality, the rise of Slo- 
bodan Milosevic within the 1980s and the emerging ethnic conflict led to a 
reverse development. While in the late 1970s, about 40 per cent of the pupils 
in secondary school were female, by the late 1980s, this number dropped 
to 4.5 per cent. Barely one in five girls who began primary school in the ru- 
ral areas of Kosovo in the 1980s finished the eighth grade (for the general 
picture in Kosovo, see Vickers 1998: 252; Clark 2000: 99; Pichler 2008; for 
Opoja, see Reineck 1991: 167-68). Moreover, Albanian pupils have not been 
taught Serbian at school since the exclusion of Albanians from public edu- 
cation in Kosovo in the early 1990s. Thus, during my fieldwork, mostly only 
men over thirty-five could speak Serbian, the lingua franca in socialist Yugo- 
slavia, which they had learnt at school and used during their military service 
in the Yugoslav People’s Army. 

After the end of war in 1999, (higher) education assumed greater signifi- 
cance again, not only in Opoja but in Kosovo in general, and in 2012, 8.2 per 
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cent of the population (and 3.2 per cent of women) had a university degree 
(UNDP 2012: 39). With the reopening of the University of Prishtina - with 
instructions offered exclusively in the Albanian language - and with the emer- 
gence of various public university campus sites and new private universities 
across various towns, among them in neighbouring Prizren, the percentage of 
students among young Kosovo-Albanians - including women - rose steadily. 
In 2010, women even made up 51 per cent ofthe student population, pointing 
to their emancipation (UNDP 2012: 39; World Bank 2012: 2). In Opoja, new 
school buildings, including a secondary school, were opened after the war 
(Qafleshi 2011: 197-99). Like elsewhere in Kosovo, girls here were increas- 
ingly inducted into higher education, although the percentage of females fin- 
ishing secondary school in Opoja in 2012 stood at 37 per cent (UNDP 2012: 
91, 154). While the Serbian language is no longer spoken among the younger 
generation, German is the most widespread foreign language spoken in this 
area — due to migrants returning from German-speaking countries but also 
because young people are interested in moving to a German-speaking coun- 
try abroad. Some teenagers even manage to learn the language via TV, with- 
out having travelled abroad. 

According to a survey I conducted in 2011 among ninth-grade learners 
at the elementary school in Opoja, in which I asked students to write about 
where they envisioned themselves ten years from now, almost all - boys and 
girls alike - said that education constituted the basis for a good life, with 
many having concrete professional goals. Albana wrote: 


We need to plan our goals carefully so that we can realize them. We need to be atten- 
tive to our past, because it makes the days still ahead of us more secure. We all have the 
wish to achieve a lot of success in our life. But success can be manifold; it can appear as 
short- and long-termed. What we can do is only learn, and then our future is secure. ... 
I have always dreamed of continuing with school, to become a dentist so that I can 
help others and secure my own life. The place I want to receive education and live in 
is Prizren. If we want something that we never had, we need to do something we have 
never done. After 10 years, we must have made a good choice, and we must be secure 
about the choice we have made and must be able to earn a living with it... . The future 
of a person depends on the life she/he has - as soon as we have an education, we will 
have a happy life. To conclude: One needs education in order to have a better life. 


In this essay, the pupil expresses her attentiveness to the past to build a good 
future but regards education as key to realizing her plans. The fact that teen- 
age girls very confidently want to take up professions such as dentist and 
doctor and earn their own living shows that gender images have changed 
again since the war. A considerable number of these young people also as- 
serted in their writing that they planned to go abroad temporarily, a goal 
among the youths throughout Kosovo as well as in the neighbouring coun- 
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tries (for Serbia, see Erdei 2011). For many young people from Opoja, tem- 
porary migration is linked with their plans to travel and study abroad before 
returning to Kosovo to take up a good job, although at that time maybe only 
a handful from Opoja were actually studying abroad, and visa restrictions 
made travel to the EU nearly impossible. Fifteen-year-old Valon wrote this: 


My life willlook very different in 10 years, as I will have finished studying my electives. 
I like studying engineering or architecture the most. These professions, I think, suit 
me best. One of these subjects I will finish studying in a European country. As others 
say it is better to study there. After ten years, I think I will live in Prishtina as this is the 
capital of Kosovo. But when I have the possibility, I could also see myself living in an- 
other European country. I will definitely marry, but not before I finish my bachelor’s 
and master’s degree. I also like the German language. Together with my study, I want 
to learn the German language. These are my most important goals. 


Like Valon, various other pupils said they wanted to start a family only 
once they had finished their studies and were able to support one financially. 
These new visions raised the marriage age to a new average of 29.8 years in 
Kosovo in 2016 (males 31.6 years and females 28.1 years) (Kosovo Agency 
of Statistics 2016a). While in the parent generation an early marriage (early 
twenties) for men and women alike was regarded ‘a must’, for the younger 
generation, especially men, achieving a level of education and financial se- 
curity through gainful employment has become a precondition for marriage. 
Agon, father of teenagers, declared: “Here, they also have started to marry 
only after completing schooling, university or securing a workplace.’ In nu- 
merous families, the parents, and other family members also, financially 
support their children in their effort to gain higher education - often with 
the help of remittances from relatives abroad. But not all families can af- 
ford these costs, as Opoja pupils in the middle and secondary schools need 
about 50 euros a month to cover public transport and snacks, which makes 
it especially expensive for families with two or more children. For students 
studying in Prizren or Prishtina, costs for commuting or lodging are much 
higher. However, given the high unemployment numbers and widespread 
clientelism where employment decisions for university graduates are not 
based on merit, some young people are also ambivalent about the value of 
higher education. As one of the pupils expressed in his essay, some finish 
education only to fulfil the wishes of their parents. Especially male teenagers 
imagine themselves working abroad, no matter if it was in the blue-collar 
sector, as ‘good money’ can be ‘made’ compared to what could be earned in 
Kosovo. Citing cases of highly educated migrants whose qualifications are 
often not recognized abroad, forcing them to take on blue-collar jobs, they 
argue that education is not a precondition to finding work and income op- 
portunities abroad. 
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GENDER ROLES AND FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 


As Reineck (1991) observed in the late 1980s, parents in Opoja tended to 
marginalize their daughters where higher education decisions were con- 
cerned because of financial constraints as well as the patriarchal gender and 
family values. This prevented many women from taking up employment and 
rendered them dependent on their natal families, husbands and in-laws. A 
rapidly dropping fertility rate since the late 1980s, from an average fertility 
rate of 6.7 children per woman in rural households in 1981 (Malcolm 1998: 
332) to an average of about two children in overall Kosovo in 2011 (see KAS 
2013 and Latifi 2015: 13) and even less than two children per woman in 2019 
(Kosovo Agency of Statistics 2020), probably also contributed to the lower- 
ing of the dropout rate of girls in school. Nevertheless, at the time of my field- 
work in Opoja, various parents and husbands did not want their daughters 
or wives to seek employment. They were convinced that female members 
of the household taking up employment would damage their reputation, as 
men outside the family circle might approach them, or female employment 
might create the impression that they had been pressured to work because 
of the family’s difficult economic situation. 

In regard to his then eighteen-year-old daughter, who recently graduated 
from secondary school, Agon remarked: ‘It does not make sense for her to 
work, she will only lose; she cannot gain anything (with work). Based on 
these notions, it is still common for female teenagers and young women 
in Opoja to stay home, especially after finishing the nine years of elemen- 
tary school, at age fifteen, or after the twelfth grade in secondary school - 
at age eighteen. That is different in other rural regions of Kosovo, where a 
larger percentage of girls were undergoing higher education already in the 
1970s, and a far higher percentage of women were employed at least from 
the 1980s onwards. In this sense, Opoja is more conservative than other re- 
gions in Kosovo - especially the urban centres. 

In Opoja, gender relations are also spatially pronounced. Boys and young 
men meet for soccer or basketball in the yard of the primary school. Often, 
they can also be seen lingering or chatting in the streets. Alternatively, they 
congregate in a coffee bar, where they have access to the internet and TV. 
At the time of my fieldwork, most vajzat, the Albanian word denoting ad- 
olescent unmarried girls, were discouraged by their parents and the rrethi 
(the social circle) from being seen by themselves in the streets or coffee bars. 
Twelve-year-old Valentina said, for example, that girls are not supposed to 
sit in a café: ‘I take the coffee home. I could go to the café, but this is em- 
barrassing, as the others ridicule me. The adults have always said we should 
not sit in the café’ However, gender relations and gender positionings are 
far from clear cut in Opoja. For instance, on festive days like the day of verza 
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(celebration of the start of spring), teenage girls are even ‘expected’ to dress 
up and team up in groups to take a stroll up and down the village street, 
to attract the gaze of young men. Some male teenagers do the same but in 
neighbouring villages, as village exogamy is still the rule. Most young men 
get a ride in a friend’s car to visit a neighbouring village, where they check 
out other girls on the stroll, call out to them and try to involve them in short 
conversations from the car windows. 

Female teenagers and young women in Opoja who stay home after finish- 
ing school spend time on the internet, help their mothers with household 
chores, or also concentrate on needlework to make their marriage trousseau 
(gejz), a practice that has a long tradition in the region. The gejz is, among 
other things, an assortment of intricately embroidered tablecloths. The fe- 
male guests ofthe family usually inspect the needlework to express their ap- 
preciation for the girl’s diligence and skilfulness. But the village community 
also accepts that girls who pursue higher education lack the time or interest 
to engage in needlework. Thus, life worlds and gender roles and values in 
Opoja are gradually becoming more diverse, and young women striving for 
emancipation live alongside those who conform to patriarchal role models. 

Given the practice of village exogamy and the expectation that sons will 
remain in their parents’ household for at least a short period after marriage, 
women are often integrated into this household and are expected to adapt 
to their role as newly in-married woman, which follows certain patriarchal 
rules. Customarily, this also happens on a symbolic level. Once married, 
parents-in-law - and often also other family members of the groom -refer to 
the newly in-married woman as the ‘bride of’ the groom (e.g. nuse Agonit, or 
nuse Valonit). At the time of my fieldwork, married women were often more 
or less confined to the house and the yard, and various young married women 
told me that it was considered improper to walk the street without an escort. 

Many young women - and men - regard this control over married women 
as ‘unmodern’, ‘outdated’, ‘fanatical’ or even ‘uncivilized’. They highlight 
the many recent transformations towards more egalitarian gender relations 
and/or are convinced that such transformations will take place in the region 
within a few years or decades. Most young women still feel incapable of 
transgressing these boundaries set by the rrethi as they do not want to pro- 
vide fodder for village gossip, which could reflect negatively on their fami- 
lies. As soon as they leave Opoja, however, for instance for a shopping trip in 
the town of Prizren, which not only has an old bazar but also large shopping 
malls with ‘modern’ coffee bars, women from Opoja walk alone freely and 
enjoy stopping by for a coffee and spending some leisure time there. This 
double standard that splits the village as a patriarchal community space from 
the city environs, which are largely freed from such confinements, is com- 
mon and accepted. 
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Figure 1.3. Village street in Opoja (© Carolin Leutloff-Grandits) 


Most married women, however, are not as free to leave Opoja, and they 
spend their time mainly in the company of other women from within the 
household or the mahalla. Apart from their household chores and caring 
tasks for the children and the elderly, many commit much of their leisure 
time to needlework and embroidering intricate flower decorations on 
blouses as well as the headdress to match the dimia and dallama, the tradi- 
tional costume worn at wedding ceremonies (see also Chapter 6). Married 
women often also take orders for these hand-embroidered vestments from 
migrants. With this, they could earn up to 1,000 euros for a hand-decorated 
blouse - the work of several weeks - which they may use, amongst other 
things, to finance their children’s education or buy them clothes. This means 
that even in the patriarchal setting of many Opoja households women can 
become economically active. 

According to UNDP (2012: 41), the number of ‘economically active’ 
women in Opoja was still small in 2011 - about 25 per cent of the overall 
female population of working age - which reflected the overall picture in 
Kosovo (but it is not clear if women who sell embroideries are included in 
this number). The number of employed women, amounting to only 3 per 
cent, was even smaller. In various cases, the opportunities were seasonal. A 
female hairdresser, whose husband supported her work and helped her set 
up a beauty salon in the yard of the family home, operated the salon only 
during the summer months to serve women planning to attend wedding 
celebrations, as the demand was otherwise low. Of the very few women in 
the region with salaried jobs, some worked as primary school teachers and 
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Figure 1.4. Handmade tablecloths in Opoja (© Carolin Leutloff-Grandits) 


nurses - thus in fields that reflected the national standard.‘ More recently, 
village women have begun to work in a textile factory and as cashiers in a 
large, recently opened modern supermarket in Dragash - which is different 
from the relatively small village shops in Opoja, where only men work. This 
indicates a (renewed) shift in the acceptance of women as part of the general 
workforce. So far, however, women who work in public administration in 
Dragash are not from Opoja but from the town of Prizren and often do a 
daily commute to their workplace, underlining the gap between urban areas 
and the rural region of Opoja in terms of gender roles. 

Young women from the village who finish vocational training or even 
university education in Prishtina or Prizren often do not return but remain 
in the urban environs to take up employment there - for instance, in the 
banking sector. Women from the Opoja villages have also increasingly been 
taking jobs in Dragash. However, owing to the lack of childcare facilities in 
the Opoja villages and in the town of Dragash, married women with chil- 
dren (which many have soon after marriage) who work outside their home 
depend on the support of their in-laws or other family members, but their 
way of life is seen as disentangled from the local community. Liridona, for 
example, whose in-laws take care of her children, has a distinct place in the 
village community as she is the only woman in the village who works for an 
international organization in the local municipal town. While she contrib- 
utes part of her income to the joint household expenses, she keeps some for 
herself as savings in case they move again and want to buy a flat or build a 
house somewhere else, as she explained to me. Liridonra’s way of life is ac- 
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cepted among villagers, but some middle-aged villagers do not consider her 
a role model for women in Opoja. They explained that she originates from 
a different region and met her husband during their study years in Prishtina 
and does not follow the regional customs or local values of the village rrethi. 

Liridona’s way of life has not strongly influenced other women of her 
age — not least because Liridona does not socialize much with other village 
women - owing to time constraints. Still, women from Opoja who study 
and work in Dragash, Prizren or Prishtina, sometimes also after marriage, 
and even if they are no longer in regular contact with their village peers at 
‘home’, as well as those who move abroad and take up salaried work there, 
are gradually managing to change people’s opinions about gender roles. With 
this, they contribute to women in Opoja imagining new roles for themselves. 
Based on family status and education, or to what extent one is perceived as 
an in- or outsider, accepted gender roles in Opoja could be very diverse. As 
such, there is no palpable uniform or homogeneous ‘moral code’ within the 
village but rather several relational codes that inform gender, kinship and 
local relations in a translocal space. 


ISLAM AS A FACTOR OF CHANGE 


Questions about the impact of Islam on family relations that were posed by 
a largely Western audience when I presented my fieldwork findings revealed 
stereotypical ideas about Islam being based on “backward’ ‘patriarchal’ fam- 
ily values. Those who knew about Islam in Kosovo highlighted the fact that 
Opoja has been known for its religiosity throughout history. Given that Is- 
lam had re-entered the region with new force in the 1990s, first with the dis- 
integration of socialist Yugoslavia and, subsequently, after the war in 1999, 
and that fundamentalist Islamic streams from abroad (e.g. Sunni Islam from 
Turkey but also Wahabism from Saudi Arabia) gained influence in Kosovo 
(Bougarel 2005: 11; Hening and Bielenin-Lenczowska 2013: 1; Elbasani and 
Roy 2015), they wondered why I had barely mentioned the role of Islam and 
its impact on family relationships. 

Contextualizing the role of Islam in Opoja, its long-standing influence is 
evident in the visual appearance of the villages, as each has a mosque with 
a minaret, which was built before Kosovo became part of socialist Yugosla- 
via (Qafleshi 2011: 162-63). In the 1990s, keeping with the trend all over 
Kosovo, almost all mosques began to be renovated, a process that lasted 
well into the new millennium. After the end of war in 1999, now keeping 
with the trend of mosque building, a new, large mosque with four minarets 
funded mainly through migrant remittances was built in one of the villages. 
But what was the significance of Islam on the ground - was it based on a new 
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form of religiosity that emerged in Kosovo and Opoja after socialism, or was 
it primarily a marker of identity? And in what ways did it influence gender 
and family relations and family care? 

During my fieldwork, the role of Islam was hardly mentioned by my inter- 
locutors. Only when I asked them directly did they tell me that they consid- 
ered themselves Muslims, often without distinguishing between different 
Islamic directions or emphasizing that they, like the majority of Kosovo Al- 
banians, followed the Hanafi (Sunni) school of Islam. They saw Islam as part 
of their local identity and considered it important that their spouses were 
Muslims, too.’ Still, many stressed the need for tolerance and openness to- 
wards Christians and often highlighted in our conversations that Albanians 
are not all Muslims but also Catholic or Orthodox Christians (although, in 
Kosovo, the number of non-Muslim Albanians is less than 5 per cent) (see 
US Department of State 2012). Others even stressed that their own ances- 
tors had been Christians who had converted to Islam during Ottoman rule.‘ 

For my interlocutors, Islam did not necessarily have practical implica- 
tions for family life and gender roles. For this reason, I did not use it as a 
category of analysis (see Brubaker 2013). The way Islam is practised in ev- 
eryday life varies, however, from village to village, from family to family and 
person to person. As Islamic prayers are in the Arabic language and public 
schools do not offer religious education, even after Kosovo’s independence 
was proclaimed in 2008, the knowledge about Islam is limited and not all 
families have preserved the age-old tradition of chanting prayers. Although 
the local hoxha offers voluntary religious education for girls and boys in the 
medrese (Islamic school linked to the mosque) during the summer break, 
only a small number of pupils attend. The number of men who attend the 
daily mosque services tends to be small, too, while women only frequent, if 
at all, the new mosque, which has a special section reserved for women. Still, 
some women and men pray daily in the privacy of their homes, and women 
teach and encourage their (grand-)children to pray and the girls to wear a 
headscarf during the prayers. 

Islam is more influential in the month of Ramadan, when especially the 
women observe fasting from dawn to sunset, and no weddings are celebrated 
during that month. For the iftar, the breaking of the fast after sunset, relatives 
are occasionally invited. In recent years, the imam has always invited male 
community members to a joint iffar outside the mosque. Family members, 
and especially women, normally meet up for a joint meal (syfyr) shortly be- 
fore sunrise, at which time a procession of boys beating drums goes through 
the village. For the main Islamic festival of Bajram at the end of the fasting 
month of Ramadan, numerous migrants travel to Opoja, and those who can- 
not attend the festivities communicate with their families digitally. 
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During my fieldwork, the headscarf (Arabic hijab), which is known as 
the havale in Kosovo (Reineck 1991: 103) and is a prominent symbol of ad- 
herence to the Islamic faith, was hardly seen in the larger towns in Kosovo, 
although it has become more fashionable again for some of the younger 
women. In Kosovo, as elsewhere, the meaning of the headscarf has changed 
throughout history - not least owing to its politicization (Ghodsee 2008, 
2010). While the headscarf had been an omnipresent feature in Kosovo in 
the pre-socialist era, under socialism, the Yugoslav state had forced women 
to get rid of the headscarf, which was also seen as symbol of ‘backwardness’ 
and female oppression (Popovic 1986; Clayer 2010; Clayer and Bouragel 
2013; Sadriu 2015). This was not completely successful - as photos from the 
time of socialism document. In today’s Kosovo, the main political parties 
also partly reject the headscarf, arguing that it does not fit into Kosovo’s 
notion of an Islam that is ‘soft’, ‘European’ and ‘modern’ and that rejects 
patriarchal values (Bougarel 2005, 2007; Clayer 2010; Sadriu 2015). In accor- 
dance with the constitution, which prescribes state secularism, the wearing 
of headscarves has been banned in public institutions. Still, in today’s Opoja, 
most elderly women habitually wear smaller headscarves and long coats 
when they step out of their home. 

Younger women have partly started to wear the headscarf in adherence 
to more orthodox notions of Islam in terms of patriarchal norms that ascribe 
different roles to men and women in public and private realms (Kaser 2021: 
66). But the wearing of a headscarf does not necessarily have to clash with 
notions of modernity and education. Young women from Opoja who wear 
the havale consider this practice modern and not regressive. These women, 
as well as the men, see the havale as protecting women from being seen as 
sexualized objects, a trend they believe is especially prevalent in Western, 
capitalist societies. Within this logic, some women emphasize that wearing 
the havale is consistent with the emancipated role of women, as the head- 
scarf would give them more freedom to be active in public spaces. 


NEW MEANS OF STAYING CONNECTED 
AND THEIR EFFECTS ON VILLAGE LIFE 


While (out)migration has become more permanent since the 1990s, the start 
of the new millennium heralded the era of ‘new communication technolo- 
gies’ and thus increased possibilities for staying connected. This has helped 
villagers to maintain links with dispersed relatives. At the time of my field- 
work, nearly every household with relatives abroad also had a computer, 
often bought by the migrants, with internet connectivity that allowed them 
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to stay intouch without spatial mobility, and nearly free of cost (Levitt 1998; 
Vertovec 2004). In Opoja as well as abroad, the computer is often placed 
in the living room and connected to the internet all day long, showing the 
importance of staying in contact with relatives abroad and their willingness 
to communicate throughout the day. I also variously observed villagers use 
an integrated computer camera so relatives abroad could see children of the 
family at play or virtually take part in family gatherings. This also included 
me: when I stayed in Opoja, family members introduced me to relatives 
abroad during a digital conversation and similarly when I sat with migrants 
from Opoja in their living room in Germany or Austria who were using 
Skype I got to meet family members from back home. 

The use of social media like Facebook to remain in contact across ter- 
ritorial distances delocalizes the village while at the same time creating a 
translocal space within which various localities bundle. Villagers as well as 
migrants upload photos showing their children or newborns, or they post 
about graduation parties, engagement ceremonies or weddings. More gen- 
erally, the virtual connections, and the information and pictures shared, 
became ‘the social glue’ of translocal relations, to use Steve Vertovec’s ex- 
pression (2004; see also Levitt 2001: 22-23; Baldassar 2007b: 389). 

The villagers emphasize that this possibility to stay in contact with mi- 
grants abroad is a big difference from pre-war times, when telecommuni- 
cation was a rarity, and calls were very expensive. In 1953, the first public 
telephone was installed in one of the villages, followed by another village 
and Dragash in 1974, but private phone lines were never installed, not even 
after the war in 1999. Apart from sending letters, Opoja villagers relied on 
relatives living elsewhere, mainly in the town of Prizren, for a private tele- 
phone connection. Vlora’s father Agon said that during his stay abroad in the 
1990s his sister-in-law’s parents in Prizren were the only ones with a home 
phone, so he was mostly only able to stay in contact with his brother and 
mother and not his wife. With the introduction of internet connectivity and 
later, around 2010, of smartphones, virtual lines provided more privacy to 
geographically distant family members and made it possible for villagers and 
migrants to maintain intimate relations over long distances. Some house- 
holds have more than one computer, and young people whose partners are 
abroad are supplied with a laptop or a mobile phone to facilitate close con- 
tact and ensure privacy. Again, villagers evaluate this in positive terms, and 
especially women see this as a big advancement. 

Visits to Kosovo have also become easier since the end of the war for a 
variety of reasons. In the 1990s, many migrants with pending asylum cases 
could not travel back and forth (see Chapter 2), and many male migrants 
additionally feared military drafts and even persecution as soon as they en- 
tered Kosovo. Since the 1990s, and even after the 1999 war, most Kosovo- 
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Figure 1.5. Buses en route from Austria to Opoja near the Serbian border 
(© Carolin Leutloff-Grandits) 


Albanians have sought to avoid potential conflict with Serbian authorities or 
extremists by travelling to Kosovo through Northern Albania. As the streets 
in the mountainous regions of Albania were in a very bad state, travelling 
was considerably dangerous and took days. With the completion of the new 
highway from Albania’s coast to the border with Kosovo in 2010 (see Hem- 
ming 2014), most took advantage of this more expedient route. From 2011, 
when ethnic conflict was calming down and Serbia started accepting iden- 
tity cards for adults and birth certificates for children from Kosovo as travel 
documents (Republika e Kosovés 2011), Kosovo-Albanian migrants started 
travelling to Kosovo via Serbia again, the easier and faster way. Progress was 
also been made when a highway was finished in 2013 in Kosovo, linking 
Prishtina to the south of Kosovo and the border with Albania. From Vienna, 
Opoja is now reachable in less than fifteen hours instead of the forty plus 
hours it previously took via Albania. 

Apart from the necessary road infrastructure and legal conditions, new 
bus connections have created an easier link between villagers and migrants. 
Several bus companies in Opoja offer daily rides to Belgrade and once or 
twice a week to various Austrian towns - based on the seasonal needs - 
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Figure 1.6. A local bus company operating between Opoja and Austria (© Carolin 
Leutloff-Grandits) 


and since employees and travellers often know each other, the service has 
a rather intimate feel. Migrants and their families who ‘return home’ for a 
visit use these buses particularly in the summer months, when schools in the 
migrant destinations are closed. Not only passengers but also goods travel 
in both directions. Migrants send envelopes with money and parcels with 
clothes and other items to family members back home, while the villagers 
send homemade dishes. Most common are flia, a very labour-intensive na- 
tional dish cooked in a pan on an open fire that requires stacking several 
layers of pancakes with yoghurt and buttercream spread between them, or 
pite, puff pastry with a filling. 

The irrevocable introduction of the internet in village households, and 
its widespread use after the war, has unsurprisingly also affected the life of 
children and the youth. From pre-school age, most village children are ac- 
quainted with YouTube videos and films, as well as computer games. Boys 
often play motor races and other action games and girls play with digital Bar- 
bie dolls, which they dress following the latest American fashions and styles, 
or with digital ‘dress-up’ houses consisting of numerous rooms, among them 
children’s rooms, which they can furnish with Western housing equipment. 
The virtual reality to which they are now accustomed is a lot different from 
the world in which they live, as numerous children do not have their own 
room, for example, but sleep either with their parents or grandparents, or, 
when older, also in the living room. Nevertheless, the declared aim is to own 
such materialities and create these living worlds. 
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As most children and especially teens have their own social media ac- 
counts, they use digital platforms to create their personal identity, express 
their dreams and link up to the globalized world. Asa lot of people do in social 
spaces across the globe, they curate their digital profile with personal photos 
and a variety of links to music and images, as well as comments, which they 
often post daily (see also Krasniqi 2017; Chapter 4). Expecting responses 
from peers in the village as well as abroad, girls, for example, publish pic- 
tures of high heels, IKEA bedrooms and wedding dresses — both tying them- 
selves into the increasingly universal world of consumption while assuming 
gendered roles. Male teenagers share photos of international soccer teams, 
glamorous cars, ‘cool’ guys and ‘hot’ girls. Both also share photos of roman- 
tically involved young couples, swimming pools in Kosovo or wellness spas 
and beaches in Albania and around the world, as well as actors of famous 
telenovelas or Hollywood films and proverbs, slogans and images they con- 
sider ‘cool’ or humorous. The internet thus contributed to what Beck, Gid- 
dens and Lash (1996) call ‘a reflexive modernization’, in that certain notions 
of Western modernity, but also notions of modernity in other places in the 
world, such as Turkey, became an integral part of the life worlds of villagers 
from Opoja and shaped their gender roles. This happened, though not al- 
ways consciously, through multiple flows in a translocal realm, of which the 
internet was only one of many. 

In the digital age, Opoja villagers, especially teenagers, have succumbed 
to the global phenomenon of digital addiction. Images jokingly disseminated 
online among young people include a gravestone of a teenage friend, who, 
according to the inscription posted online, died of Facebook withdrawal. 
No different from Western Europe, many parents complain that school chil- 
dren, particularly those in their teens, ‘waste time’ (hup kohé) in front of the 
computer or phone instead of learning, but they are often not resourceful 
enough to offer them alternative leisure activities. 

The visual as well as virtual spheres have taken on more importance be- 
cause they open up alternative spaces where divisions and hierarchies can 
be more easily suspended and new social relations can be created that im- 
pact real life worlds and influence personal communications and styles in 
the village, especially among young people. A growing acceptance of the 
‘power’ of teenage self-determination is one of the developments that has 
convinced the older generation that everything has indeed changed since 
the war. Children, and especially teenagers, dress up to be seen as fashion- 
able and attractive by their peers. Many teenage girls today have taken to 
wearing tight trousers and shirts and wear make-up - often for school as 
well. Schools are considered a meeting point where teenagers may fall in 
love with a prospective marriage partner. Some parents, therefore, only 
allow their daughters to use make-up and wear certain clothes after they 
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graduate from school, as they do not want them prematurely engaging in a 
love affair. 

As shown by Anja Peleikis (2003) for Lebanon and Miller (2012) for 
Trinidad, the use of social media creates new spheres of freedom and inti- 
macy and accelerates transformations in social relations. Teenagers in Opoja 
can now exchange intimate thoughts and arrange secret dates with some- 
one they like. Even parents who want to restrict the use or possession of a 
mobile phone, especially for their daughters, cannot really curb this trend 
because of their teenagers’ peer pressure. During my fieldwork, I observed 
the rapid dissemination of mobile phones, and in summer 2013 nearly ev- 
ery household member from the age of fifteen upwards, including female 
teenagers and unmarried women, had their own mobile phone. At about the 
same time, smartphones became extremely fashionable, and male teenagers 
as well as male adults were the first to receive a phone as a gift from relatives 
abroad, as only a handful in the region could afford them. 

Last but not least, a very important technology that links the village to 
the globalized world is still the ‘old-fashioned’ television. Television was in- 
troduced to the village during socialism but is now a common household 
item in the main living room, often on permanently on mute, and household 
members and visitors may view it passively to pass time. Very popular are 
telenovelas from Turkey and other places around the world with Albanian 
subtitles, but also entertainment series like ‘Big Brother Albania’, which is 
watched across gender and generational lines. Among the youth, further- 
more, American and German TV channels like Nickelodeon or KiKa are 
popular. Male teenagers and men also watch international soccer games on 
big flat screens in the nearby café bars. 

Even elderly and middle-aged villagers use social media like Messenger and 
Facebook to remain connected to children and relatives abroad, but also for 
internal village concerns, such as to announce their visits or exchange news. 
At the local family-owned store, the computer is a multifunctional tool, used 
for calculating the purchases of customers, but also for entertainment - for 
instance, music and wedding videos on YouTube, or online chess - to shorten 
the long working hours (8.00 AM to 10.00 PM). Furthermore, it enables the 
shopkeeper to receive orders from customers via Facebook and Messenger, 
which he then delivers to the customer. That this has a gender dimension be- 
came clear to me when the local shopkeeper, after having invited me for a 
cup of coffee in his nearby bar, called my attention to this service. He added 
that I would no longer need to physically visit the store, which was, in his 
view, especially inconvenient for women, as it entailed walking through the 
village. In fact, in Opoja, the use of social media could lead to an emergence of 
emancipatory spaces that could foster the transformation of gender relations 
and positionalities towards more gender equality, but, as already observed by 
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Miller (2012) for other parts of the world, social media are also used to exer- 
cise a certain degree of social control, as they set norms and a code of conduct 
and even re-establish patriarchal relations and role models. 


CONCLUSION 


Opoja has been affected not just by the war, which ended in 1999, and the 
declaration of Kosovo’s independence in 2008, but also by post-socialist, neo- 
liberal transformations, ongoing globalization and, finally, the decade-long 
migration processes that have expanded kin networks and households be- 
yond state borders. This has led to the emergence of ‘global villagers’ (Levitt 
2001), who not only rely on translocal connections but are also perpetually 
linked to a translocal locality no matter where they live. As this chapter has 
shown, there are very ambivalent and internally differentiated dynamics 
that unfold in different spheres within the Opoja region, like in agriculture, 
economy and education. These dynamics impact the livelihoods of villagers, 
their social security strategies and life perspectives, as well as the structuring 
of gender relations. Villagers link these dynamics to their own notions of 
modernity and progress as well as tradition and backwardness, according to 
which they shape their life trajectories and future visions. 

Since the end of the war, many households are no longer economically 
bound to agriculture and/or husbandry, because dependency on such econ- 
omies is largely considered regressive, and especially younger people want to 
embrace a modern lifestyle, which they actively express through fashion and 
house building and decorating styles. With this, the binaries of urban and 
rural, as well as centre and periphery, are largely dissolved. In line with the 
parental generation, most young people also believe in the progressive force 
of education to enhance employment opportunities, even though education 
is no longer the guarantor of achieving a better life, as evidenced by the high 
unemployment rates even among the educated and the widespread clien- 
telism. All this, however, has also increased the dependency on remittances 
and migration as a source of livelihood and results in an ongoing outflow of 
village migrants to Western European countries. With this, the differences 
between the centre and the periphery are simultaneously re-established. 

The diverse regional interconnections with a globalized world, including 
the massive use of social media such as Facebook and Messenger, have given 
rise to a common refrain among Opoja villagers that village life has changed 
enormously and created new living worlds in which various localities are in- 
tegrated. This includes the redefinition of gender and generational relations, 
even if these changes are not always clearly visible. Even as girls in increasing 
numbers complete secondary education and aspire to wage employment, 
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most women remain at home, not least because villagers continue to ad- 
here to various patriarchal norms that influence gender and family relations 
as well as community life - even if they largely regard these norms as out- 
dated. At the same time, women - and men - also use alternative digital 
spaces that may intersect with or influence real life worlds. Young women 
who have completed education and/or taken up wage employment follow 
more emancipated gender norms and lifestyles - which in turn is accepted 
in the village context. Other women leave the region for higher education or 
opt for international migration. As a result, divergent life worlds exist next 
to each other in Opoja, sometimes creating a larger impact on each other. 

Asthe old and new life concepts mix or simply coexist, Opoja can be seen 
as taking a new position in relation to hegemonic notions of periphery and 
centre. This also blurs the boundaries of centre and periphery, rural and ur- 
ban. While these boundaries take on a distinct meaning situationally, and in 
some contexts, Opoja seems more peripheral than ever, in other contexts 
the distance between the centre and the periphery, as well as modernity and 
backwardness, has narrowed, and it is not clear who sets the scale and how 
it is measured. 


NOTES 


1. For labour migration from Kosovo to Belgrade and other towns in Serbia in the 
1950s and 1960s, see Vickers (1998: 159). 

2. Those who found their houses damaged by the war also received donations from 
international organizations. In the Opoja region, this affected only a small number 
of families. 

3. This can be seen in the re-establishment of the common municipality of Gora and 
Opoja, where the Gorani occupy about one-third of the seats in the local parlia- 
ment and the employment share of Gorani and Albanians in public sector employ- 
ment mirrors approximately the ethnic structure in the municipality (36 per cent 
Gorani and Bosnijak, 59 per cent Albanian) (UNDP 2012: 38; Schmidinger 2013; 
Reinmüller 2015: 80-85). However, about 62 per cent of the registered inhabitants 
of the Gora region lived abroad in 2007 (UNDP 2012: 35). Still, the relatively good 
interethnic climate is an example of good practice in Kosovo, as in other regions 
interethnic cooperation is barely attainable. 

4. During the violent conflicts of the late 1990s, a nursery school opened in one of the 
villages, and the women working as nurses enjoyed a good reputation in the com- 
munity, as they achieved power and status based on their earnings and their work for 
the community. Thus, not only in urban areas but even in rural Opoja, the conflict 
years created a space for emancipation for at least some women - although in gen- 
eral, the conflict tended to foster patriarchal gender norms as a byproduct of nation 
making (Luci 2005, 2014). This is, however, not specific to Kosovo but was observed 
also in other war regions in former Yugoslavia and beyond (see, for Croatia, Basić 
2004). Currently, the most important sector for female employment in Kosovo is 
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education (21 per cent), trade (18 per cent) and health and social work (15 per cent) 
as well as public administration (13 per cent) (UNDP 2012: 41-42). 

5. For religious tolerance and diversity in (pre-)socialist Kosovo and its politicization 
in the 1990s, see Duijzings (2000), and in the border region of Albania and Montene- 
gro from the 1990s also Tošić (2017) and Hysa (2015), who observed and analysed 
interethnic marriages between Serbian men and Albanian women in the Albanian 
Montenegrin borderland. 

6. For more insights into the history of Opoja and Gora from medieval times onwards, 
see Qafleshi (2011). For information about the historical roots of Christianity in 
Kosovo, see Vickers (1998: 159). 
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CHAPTER 


zZ 


MIGRANT TRAJECTORIES 
Shifting Relations of Translocal Families 


NEER 


INTRODUCTION 


INGE routes and mobility patterns are part of almost every fam- 
ily history in Kosovo. They have also generated rich translocal family 
networks. As if to reiterate that point, Fatos, aged seventy, who migrated 
to Austria for work in the 1970s and 1980s while his parents, wife and three 
children stayed home, introduced me to his extended family through the 
migration histories of each family member. His children left Kosovo with 
the intensification of the ethnopolitical conflict in the early 1990s. As at that 
point, it was no longer possible to enter the EU legally without a visa, as Fatos 
had done, one son used the family reunification programme, while another 
took advantage of the support of his extended family to cross the borders 
without documentation before he applied for asylum in the receiving coun- 
try. His daughter married an Opoja migrant and moved to Austria through 
marriage migration. His family history shows that the timing of migration 
is quintessential, as the border regimes and immigration policies determine 
the modality of migration. While migration continued to be an important 
source of livelihood in the 1990s and in the new millennium, migration mo- 
dalities and experiences have changed enormously. This has given rise to dif- 
ferences between the generations. But, at the same time, these differences 
in experiences and modalities are, in part, also bridged within the family 
framework. To that extent, the family emerges as an institution that paves 
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the way for migration. More generally, migration trajectories in Kosovo are 
influenced by two factors: the sociopolitical and legal framework and family 
and kinship relations. 

Instead of regarding migrants as a single, homogeneous group based on 
nationality and ethnicity (for a critical approach, see Glick Schiller 2014: 
157-59; Römhild 2014: 259; Vertovec 2015), this chapter sheds light on the 
interplay between the migration management of Western European states 
and the border-crossing family network in the construction, regulation and 
management of different migrant trajectories. It also points to diverse in- 
trafamilial dynamics that unfold in biographical narrations, especially in re- 
lation to gendered and generational positionings at different locations and 
across nation state borders, which also impact on each other - thus also 
creating translocal positionings (Anthias 2006). Stories of migrants who tra- 
versed established migration trajectories and assumed the mantle of respon- 
sibility to perform ‘expected’ family roles contrast with those that pursued 
novel trajectories and family roles abroad. 

Among studies highlighting the interlinkages between law and family re- 
lations on migrant trajectories, Heike Drotbohm’s (2014) work frames the 
trajectories of migrants from Cape Verde as a response to immigration poli- 
cies, which impact the migrants’ potential to enter the workforce and secure 
residency rights or more generally their capacity to ‘do things, get things, 
be socially mobile’ (see also Frings at al. 2014; Vertovec 2015). Drotbohm 
also shows that the migration project is a quintessentially family project that 
enhances the family’s social security. Who counts as family and can access 
the right to family migration, however, depends not only on the intrafamil- 
ial dynamics and emic notions of family, but often on the legal framing. In 
Western states, family migration is largely limited to spouses and underage 
children, and thus generally to the nuclear family. Still, as shown by Kar- 
olina Bielenin-Lenczowska (2014b: 517) in her research on migrants from 
Macedonia in Italy, families can establish a strong border-crossing network, 
with individual family members occupying different positions of influence 
in different social contexts and nation states. 

‘Family’ is expected to show ‘border-crossing solidarity’ to newly arriving 
migrants in the form of financial, logistical, physical or informational assis- 
tance. Such translocal solidarity mitigates the effects of the pronounced ter- 
ritorialized economic inequalities between the Global North and the Global 
South and improves the positions of individual migrants in the migration 
destinations (Moulier-Boutang 2002). Cross-border family networks often 
counteract the inadequacies of the prevalent migratory legal framework 
through new forms and systems of family cooperation and communication 
beyond the migration regime of the single nation states or supranational in- 
stitutions like the European Union. Family thus contributes to what Manuela 
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Bojadzijev and Serhat Karakayali (Bojadzijev and Karakayali 2006; Bojadzi- 
jev 2006) have called the ‘autonomy of migration’. However, migration is not 
an autonomous process affecting merely the individual but one that relates 
to the global framework of power relations and reshapes the processes of 
place making, state making and region making, as Ayse Caglar and Nina Glick 
Schiller (2011a: 149) have pointed out. It is therefore important to contextu- 
alize migrant agency and vulnerabilities within global power relations and to 
point to individual positions of migrants in different localities (ibid.: 150). 

While the support family members offer within the migration project is 
often indispensable, the role of the family is double-edged. The support ex- 
tended by the family network is based on gender and generational norms 
and concerns, as well as the community and family histories, beyond the 
availability of economic and social resources. As various social scientists 
have shown (e.g. Herzwartz-Emden 2000; Six-Hohenbalken 2009; Fouron 
and Glick Schiller 2010), family may not only smoothen the migration proj- 
ect but may also pose a barrier by creating pressures and divisions along gen- 
der and generational lines. 

Building on this literature, this chapter aims at contextualizing migrants’ 
agency and vulnerability within the global framework of power relations to 
underscore migrants’ individual positions and agency in different localities. 
More specifically, this chapter analyses migrant agency along gendered and 
generational positionings in translocal family networks. It highlights the im- 
portance of family support in the migration project but also the ambivalences 
that arise from it. In order to discern such differentiations, interrelations, 
dependencies and agencies, the chapter adopts a diachronic perspective on 
such positionings in cross-border family networks. It highlights three time 
frames in which migration options shifted significantly, and with that also 
the migration channels and family relations (Mustafa et al. 2007). It starts 
with shifts in labour migration from the 1960s to the 1990s before addressing 
other migrant trajectories, like family reunification and asylum applications 
in the 1990s. It then outlines migrant trajectories that have gained in signifi- 
cance in the new millennium, when flight migration ceased to be an option, 
especially return migration or more permanent resettlement, as well as un- 
documented and seasonal migration. 


FROM LABOUR MIGRATION TO 
FAMILY REUNIFICATION AND FLIGHT MIGRATION 


In Kosovo, the ‘first phase’ of international migration started in the 1960s, 
when socialist Yugoslavia signed labour recruitment agreements with Austria 
(in 1961, 1964 and 1966), Sweden (1966) and Germany (1968), and with 
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other Western European countries (Bauböck and Perchinig 2006), seeking 
industrial labour to support accelerated industrialization. This was seen as a 
temporary win-win situation for both the sending and receiving countries, 
as accelerated rates of industrialization in Western European states after 
the Second World War generated a greater need for industrial labour force, 
while Yugoslavia - despite mounting industrialization - was struggling with 
high unemployment rates (Sundhaussen 2012; Grandits 2015). At that time, 
international labour migration became the central feature of the Yugoslav 
economy and household (Brunnbauer 2009; Novinscak 2009: 122; Ivanovic 
2012). 

The global economic crisis led to the termination of recruitment agree- 
ments for migrants in 1973, but this did not prevent the continuing surge of 
migrants from Kosovo, where economic development was even slower than 
in other parts of Yugoslavia, and where a high fertility rate and a subsequent 
demographic rise of the (mainly Albanian) population led to a spike in un- 
employment numbers from 12 per cent in 1960 to 20 per cent in 1970, and 
finally to 27 per cent in 1987 (Reineck 1991: 120). Based on the geopolitical 
status of socialist Yugoslavia as a block-free country that Western European 
states and the US were courting, migrants from socialist Yugoslavia could 
use their Yugoslav ‘red passport’ to travel visa-free to Western Europe ( Jan- 
sen 2009: 821-23). They found predominantly blue-collar jobs with the sup- 
port of relatives and acquaintances abroad, who actively provided contacts 
to prospective employees (Blumi 2003: 960). 

In contrast to labour migrants from Turkey or migrants from other con- 
stituent republics of socialist Yugoslavia, such as Croatia or Serbia, who 
either returned to their home country or brought their families into the 
receiving country from the 1970s onwards (Bauböck and Perchinig 2006), 
many Kosovo-Albanian labour migrants took a different route. Even after 
living for decades in Western European countries they remained an active 
part of a household in a village in Kosovo, normally comprised of their par- 
ents and their spouse and children and partly also their brothers’ families 
(see Reineck 1991; Aarburg and Gretler 2008; Pichler 2016). Without family 
dependents in the receiving countries at that time, migrants from Kosovo - 
then an autonomous province within the Socialist Federal Republic of Yu- 
goslavia (SFRY) - were often labelled as “Yugoslavs’ in the country of im- 
migration, and the fact that many spoke Albanian, not a Slavic language, 
went largely unnoticed (Blumi 2003: 952; Aarburg and Gretler 2008: 2). This 
was fostered by the lack of policies and measures to socially integrate the 
so-called labour migrants (and subsequently their family members) or even 
grant them permanent residency, let alone citizenship. Instead, the receiving 
countries assumed that labour migration was temporary. This contributed 
to the emergence of a new social underclass in Western (European) market 
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economies, composed of migrants without citizenship, whose prospects for 
work and social mobility were and are limited (Faist 1993; Szelenyi 2001; 
Glick Schiller 2014), and the emergence of migrant communities in the re- 
ceiving countries, whose members largely socialized among themselves, 
often along village and regional identities based on their places of origin 
(Blumi 2003: 953) . 

The fall of the Iron Curtain in 1989 brought about the violent dissolution 
of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (SFRY) and transformed the 
world map. This also had serious implications for Kosovo and ushered in the 
‘second phase’ of international migration from Kosovo. The empowerment 
of Slobodan Milošević in Serbia in the second half of the 1980s as the cen- 
tral figure of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY) from 1987 to 2000 
spurred conflicts between the Serbian minority and the Albanian majority, 
which made up 77.4 per cent of Kosovo’s population according to the 1981 
census (see Republic of Kosovo 2015). In addition, changed demographics 
and a dramatic decline of the Serbian population exacerbated the conflicts. 
According to the 1948 census, Serbs made up 27.5 per cent of the Kosovo 
population, while in 1981, the Serbian population stood at 13.2 per cent. 
This decline was attributed to a higher Albanian birth rate, as well as the 
Serbs’ emigration to Serbia (Schmitt 2008: 300), which was again politically 
interpreted. From 1989 onwards, the Serbian government annulled Koso- 
vo’s autonomous status and fully (re)integrated it into the Republic of Serbia 
within the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. In its aftermath, Albanians were 
systematically excluded from state institutions and public welfare services 
(including health care and education) (Vickers 1998: 262-63). As a result, 
increasingly young men left Kosovo to escape a variety of circumstances: 
persecution and draft into the Serbian-dominated army, discrimination, un- 
employment - then up to 70 per cent among Albanians - and the generally 
declining living standards (ibid.: 272-78; Clewing 2006: 125). The ‘second 
phase’ of international migration from Kosovo thus also greatly impacted 
family relations as family members in Kosovo became increasingly depen- 
dent on relatives abroad and migrants left Kosovo primarily for security rea- 
sons, in addition to intensifying economic reasons. 

The ethnopolitical conflict in Kosovo received relatively little attention in 
Western European media for a long time, mainly because of its nonviolent 
character. In contrast, the bloody wars in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in the first half of the 1990s, which followed the dissolution of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in 1990, garnered much more international 
attention. Because of these wars, and more broadly because of the post- 
socialist transformation, Western European states experienced a strong in- 
flux of refugees and migrants from post-socialist countries, especially the 
war-torn successor states of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia - 
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first of all Bosnia-Herzegovina but also Croatia and the then so-called Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia, which comprised the former socialist republics 
of Serbia including the former autonomous province of Kosovo and Mon- 
tenegro. Compared to other regions in Kosovo, Opoja was never a hotspot 
of the conflict, likely also because Opoja’s Albanian-speaking inhabitants 
had long maintained good relations with the Gorani, an autochthonous 
Slavic-speaking group! of the neighbouring region of Gora (UNDP 2012: 
18-19), with whom they share not only their Muslim faith but historically 
also their lifestyle - with husbandry, pastoralism and migration forming the 
economic core for many centuries. Yet, in the 1990s, relations between the 
two population groups became tense, and the inhabitants of Opoja experi- 
enced discrimination on a regular basis and were suspended from their jobs. 
As violent incidents against them increased (see Meleqi 1994: 119-20, 2009; 
Reinmüller 2015: 47-48), more and more left Kosovo, joining the refugees 
from other former Yugoslav republics. In response, especially from 1993 
onwards, countries such as Austria, Switzerland and Germany tightened 
their asylum policy and introduced quota regimes for foreign labour and 
those seeking family reunification (see Fassmann and Münz 1996: 219-20; 
Bauböck and Perchinig 2006). For the (former) Yugoslav citizens, among 
them many Albanians from Kosovo who were fleeing persecution and (vio- 
lent) attacks, the possibility of travelling to Western Europe without restric- 
tions had vanished. 


Gendered and Generational Challenges of Migrating Sons in the 1990s 


In the early 1990s, numerous - predominantly male - youngsters, sev- 
eral well educated, joined their fathers and other relatives who worked as 
‘Gastarbeiter’ (‘guestworkers’) abroad, either via family migration or as un- 
documented migrants. This severely impacted the gender and generational 
relations within the families and across locations. At the same time, it shat- 
tered some cherished goals, not least because those who had worked abroad 
since the 1960s had not planned on bringing over their sons and other fam- 
ily members (see Aarburg and Gretler 2008: 281, 287; Pichler 2009a on Al- 
banian migrants from Macedonia). For most migrants from Opoja and the 
Albanian migrants from other regions in Kosovo and Macedonia, the vil- 
lage remained their ‘epicentre’ (Dahinden 2010: 64), their ‘home’ to which 
they planned to return someday. Their plan to work abroad for years or even 
decades was aimed at building a better family life back home through their 
accumulated savings (Von Aarburg and Gretler 2008: 287; Pichler 2009a; 
Dahinden 2010: 64; Bielenin-Lenczowska 2014b). The remittances of Opoja 
migrants represented a considerable portion of their salaries, which family 
heads, commonly their fathers, received with the freedom to use as they 
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chose - to buy land, build houses and finance wedding celebrations. Simul- 
taneously, migrants sought to improve living conditions so that their sons 
could be spared the experience of migration and the sacrifices it entailed for 
the sake of the family (see also Reineck 1991). Instead, they wanted at least 
one of their sons to succeed in creating a better future in Kosovo through 
educational and professional achievements (ibid.: 166). Agon, born in the 
1960s, whose father had first worked in Belgrade and then moved as a la- 
bour migrant to Austria in the early 1970s, while Agon spent his childhood in 
Opoja, reminisced as follows: ‘He [my father] said that he had worked hard 
[as a labour migrant abroad]. He had worked in canalization. He said that it 
was better to stay here [in Opoja], finish the school and find a workplace.’ 

Labour migrants sought to orient their life purpose towards Opoja, pri- 
marily to ensure a better future for their children and other family mem- 
bers in the village. But the practice of sending remittances, and the goal to 
build a life ‘back home’, sometimes remained unsuccessful if, for example, 
their sons cultivated different aspirations, which was especially the case in 
the 1980s, when socialist modernization no longer had a firm grip on how 
people imagined their futures, and many young villagers started to dream of 
the ‘Golden West’, where they would have the possibility to own or consume 
Western products, ranging from sweets to ‘original’ Marlboro cigarettes to 
televisions (see also Leutloff-Grandits 2017). Ylber, reminiscing about his 
childhood in the 1980s, explained: 


In every third house there was someone abroad. And we went to these houses and 
asked when they would come home. We wanted to see them. When they came for 
a visit, we would come to visit them in the evenings. We received biscuits. The one 
who came from Berlin was like an astronaut for us. A pilot. We thought that Berlin 
was somewhere outside, in an empty space. Then he came home and brought the first 
television. And I asked myself how is this possible, how is it possible that humankind 
is creating something like that? 


In the wake of the political crisis in Kosovo in the 1990s, belief in a bright 
future at home was further undermined, and many young people welcomed 
the opportunity to join their fathers and travel abroad. However, that posed 
new intergenerational challenges, mainly as contact between fathers and 
sons had often been limited to the annual visits lasting a few weeks. During 
their short visit home, when fathers were also busy meeting with other rel- 
atives and working on the farm, their relationship with the sons remained 
distant, which hindered communication of perspectives and experiences. 
Thus the ‘coming-of-age’ experiences of sons when they joined their father 
abroad were not unproblematic (Burri Sharani et al. 2010: 59-61). Murat, 
for example, remembered that when he joined his father in Hamburg at the 
age of sixteen, he had to smoke secretly, since smoking in his presence was 
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considered disrespectful. Upon arriving in Germany, he got up early in the 
morning to secretly go out and buy some cigarettes. Though this was tricky, 
to him it was worth it, not least because it brought him what he had dreamed 
of in his village. He described the experience of being on his own for the first 
time in this foreign country: 


I tried to remember my way, and when arriving at a supermarket I only said ‘ciga- 
rettes’, as I did not speak a word of German. Someone then gave me a packet of Marl- 
boros. I wanted to pay, but I did not understand anything. He said something, but I did 
not know what, I only realized that he had given me the cigarettes and went away. It 
was a packet of Marlboros. To smoke Marlboro was a dream for me. Everyone [every 
male in the village] wanted the best. 


Murat’s father, like many others who had established themselves abroad, 
had limited time and resources to support him in his attempt to adjust to the 
new situation and integrate into the new society, and he showed little un- 
derstanding of Murat’s needs and problems. What could strain a relationship 
even further was that many fathers and sons had to manage the household 
without female members. Cleaning, washing and cooking were (and are) ex- 
clusively female tasks in Opoja, and abroad men were thus left to their own 
devices. 

The trajectories of the sons who followed their fathers were diverse. They 
ranged from settling into a joint household with their father to starting an 
independent life of their own, or even returning to Kosovo. Some joined 
the schools in the destination country but had problems passing their ex- 
ams, predominantly owing to language barriers. Most started to work soon 
after arrival, often not in well-paid jobs and with limited opportunities for 
growth and advancement (for the situation in Switzerland, see Burri Sharani 
et al. 2010: 44-70). That was especially the case where migrants were fifteen 
or older and had already undergone their school diploma in Kosovo (after 
eight/nine years), which in most cases was not recognized in the Western 
European countries. Compared to their fathers, who often had a relatively 
stable workplace, these young men often dealt with insecure job conditions. 
Still, their fathers asked them to work harder as ‘they had done themselves’ - 
advice that sons found inappropriate and that exacerbated intergenerational 
tensions. 

Still, some who managed to move abroad as teens or as young men in the 
1990s were economically very successful. In part, this had to do with intra- 
familial dynamics and proper support from fathers and relatives abroad. In 
various cases, sons closely cooperated with their fathers and often started 
work at the same firm, or they went on to establish a firm together. In fam- 
ilies with several sons, this could lead to a strong family enterprise, often 
built on respectful relations with the father and solidarity between brothers. 
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Based on such experiences, migrants and villagers increasingly came to view 
family unity as key to success abroad. With this, Opoja migrants were no 
exception, as in the (neo)liberal market economy, migrant businesses relied 
on the flexibility of family members to meet the demands of customers (see, 
for example, Portes, Guarnizo and Haller 2002; Sequeira, Carr and Rash- 
eed 2009; Portes and Yiu 2013; Selcuk and Suwala 2020). Some younger mi- 
grants saw lack of family cohesion as the reason for their failure to succeed 
financially abroad. They blamed their fathers for not opting for family reuni- 
fication earlier, for not bringing over all the children (especially the sons) 
and for not contributing towards their social integration abroad. 


Asylum Migration, the Duldung Status 
and the Impact of Family Considerations 


Anincreasingly large number of teenage boys and young men, but partly also 
women and girls, went abroad without the legal option of family reunifica- 
tion, because they were already too old to qualify for reunification or their 
father or spouse had already returned or had never been abroad. As many 
could not apply for asylum until after arrival - which was often unsuccessful - 
border-crossing efforts and life abroad were replete with complications, 
risks and different sorts of insecurities. With tightened immigration and 
asylum regulations in Western Europe after 1992, asylum seekers were at 
pains to prove their own persecution in their home country in order to be 
granted asylum, and most asylum applications were subsequently classified 
as ‘unfounded’ (‘unbegriindet’). Within Western European countries during 
the 1990s, the Kosovo conflict remained largely unnoticed and was only 
recognized when it turned into a full-scale war in 1998. As a result, most 
refugees of Kosovo, and generally those from former Yugoslavia, received 
a ‘temporary suspension of deportation’ or Duldung, renewable after six 
months. This meant that most of them received a chain of such temporary 
suspensions (Ketten-Duldungen), which kept them in limbo with limited 
prospects. 

Unlike the asylum status, which automatically grants refugees the right 
to work in European states, a ‘temporary suspension of deportation’ comes 
with more restrictions, and these vary not only between EU countries 
but also between the decision-making authorities in the German context, 
namely the federal states. While in Austria refugees from Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina and some from Kosovo in the 1990s (Stacher 2000) with a Duldung were 
later granted the right to work, in Germany there was no consensus on this 
among the individual federal states (Koser 2000: 28-33). A few federal states 
with greater labour demand - like Bavaria - granted refugees with a Dul- 
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dung the right to work in certain professions, based on labour market needs, 
and bound to a specific employer. Most other federal states - like Berlin and 
many eastern German federal states - did not. 

In Germany, Austria and Switzerland - the main migration destinations 
since the late 1960s for migrants from Kosovo - those with a Duldung or a 
pending asylum case also did not qualify for family reunification. For those 
who arrived without their family, family life became practically impossi- 
ble, as migrants were not allowed to visit Kosovo. From the institutional 
perspective within the receiving states, family members ‘back home’ were 
largely simply not taken into account. 

Migrants with a Duldung and without family in the destination country 
were not allowed to rent private accommodation and were thus forced to re- 
main in refugee accommodation separated from the receiving society (see, 
generally, Koser 2000 for Germany; Stacher 2000 and Strasser and Tošić 
2014 for Austria; and Aarburg and Gretler 2008 as well as Burri Sharani et al. 
2010 for Switzerland). More generally, as a Duldung targets a speedy return 
as soon as circumstances in the country of origin allow, it does not foster 
‘integration’ into the receiving country. As Rozita Dimova (2011) has argued 
in relation to war refugees from war-torn Bosnia-Herzegovina who sought 
a safe haven and a better future in Germany, refugees often perceived their 
situation abroad as a second trauma, as high levels of uncertainty and a lack 
of planning opportunities thwarted individual plans for the future and dis- 
rupted family relationships. 

Most refugees from Kosovo, however, were either internally displaced 
within their own country or had to flee to neighbouring states. At the height 
ofthe war in spring 1999, about 900,000 Kosovo Albanians had fled mainly to 
neighbouring Albania and Macedonia; another 600,000 or so were internally 
displaced (Goeke 2007: 583). Western European states accepted a small per- 
centage ofthem as Kontingent-Flüchtlinge (contingent refugees), a status that 
gave them temporary asylum rights. In 1999, Germany granted this tempo- 
rary residence permit to only 14,726 Kosovo refugees (Pro Asyl 2005: 2). 
But during that same period, the large majority of refugees from Kosovo in 
Germany, about 180,000 persons who had arrived in Germany individually 
and often irregularly, had been granted a Duldung only. 

In the main Western European destination countries such as Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, many migrants managed to develop individual 
strategies to cope with the situation, which included receiving support 
from relatives abroad and offering support to those back home. Men who 
migrated in the 1990s stressed the need to send back remittances, as their fa- 
thers and other male relatives had done, mainly to mitigate the effects ofthe 
escalating ethnopolitical conflict in Kosovo, which had negatively impacted 
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the economic possibilities for Albanians in Kosovo. Gazi, who left in Octo- 
ber 1998, when the war had already started, said this: 


I had thought about outmigration for a long time and always dreamed about it - as I 
had not experienced it on my own. I always wanted to go abroad. Here you did not 
have a future. Inever imagined living here. It was impossible. One needed to have rel- 
atives or acquaintances in order to receive a job, or one needed to pay a lot of money 
for it. I did not have that kind of money, and the only place one could work here was 
the textile factory. It could not employ all people in the need of a job, and the salaries 
were very low. I followed the path of my brother. I did well in the primary school. But 
as none of my family had enrolled into university, I also did not want to, although my 
father [who was abroad] always wanted me to go on with higher education. But my 
friends did not go, and so I did not do it. Once the violence started, I decided to leave. 


This quote shows a mix of political and economic considerations as well as 
the existence of a historically grown culture of migration that affected Gazi’s 
migration decisions and strategies. 

The story of Agon, who initially migrated to Austria in 1991 in his 
mid-twenties and returned for good in 2000, shows that migration motives, 
trajectories and family situations do change over time, which in turn affects 
a migrant’s decision to come home. The family, however, often ranked high- 
est as a reason for remigration. For Agon, the reason for going to Austria in 
1991 was to access his retired father’s pension, an important income source 
for the eight-member household in Opoja. His father had worked as a labour 
migrant in Austria for decades and returned to Opoja after retirement. How- 
ever, pensions were no longer transferred to the Yugoslav bank accounts due 
to a Western embargo on Serbia for its role in the war following the dissolu- 
tion of socialist Yugoslavia (Vickers 1998: 276). Agon successfully returned 
with the money, but when the situation worsened in Kosovo and bank ac- 
counts remained frozen, Agon left for Austria a second time to collect more 
of the pension. This time, instead of returning immediately, he stayed on 
with a cousin and took up undocumented work, even overstaying his visa. 
He returned to Opoja after seven months upon hearing about his father’s 
death but soon after travelled to Berlin with a relative. Despite applying for 
asylum, like many other migrants from Kosovo, he was issued only with a 
Duldung, without a work permit (Pro Asyl 2005). In the 1990s, as ample la- 
bour opportunities on construction sites opened up in Berlin, especially for 
migrants, he took up undocumented work at one of the construction sites. 

Even if Agon’s migration situation was much more fragile than that of his 
father, who had benefitted from a stable and legal employment that provided 
him with an old-age pension, this option allowed him to fulfil his family ob- 
ligations back home. He regularly sent part of his salary to his older brother, 
who oversaw the joint village household, comprised of Agon’s mother, his 
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wife, his three children as well as his two brothers and their families. How- 
ever, his Duldung did not allow visits to Kosovo or entitle him to use the 
family reunification programme in Germany. Although Agon knew that he 
would lose his Duldung status, he returned to his family after two years. He 
said: 


I returned in 1995, in May or June. I went home because of my wife. She told me: “You 
come home, or I leave, I join you. But I could not bring her over. ... They would not 
give a visa for the whole family - only single persons received a visa. Without a visa, 
the trip to Germany was very long, expensive and also dangerous. I went home when 
[my brother] Qerim married. You know. He married in 1995. I went for him. I also 
contributed financially to the wedding. 


Agon’s reasons for returning home related to his family: to pressure from his 
wife, who had not seen him since he left - underlining her influence and the 
importance of maintaining intimate relations - and to his brother’s upcom- 
ing wedding, an event at which his presence was symbolically important to 
cement the patrilineal family bond. The urge to prioritize family relations, in 
his case, led to his decision to give up his Duldung status in Berlin. 

Despite the critical political situation, which posed a threat to him and 
his family, Agon stayed on in the village for about two years before he again 
migrated because of the further deterioration of the political and economic 
situation in Kosovo. Agon relied on an invitation letter from the father of his 
brother’s wife, who had gone to Frankfurt as a labour migrant in the early 
1980s. He said: 


Then my sister-in-law sent me to Germany. She asked her father to arrange for a visa 
for me. He sent the invitation, and I went to Belgrade for one month to get the visa. 
Then I took a bus from Belgrade to Frankfurt. [My younger brother] Qerim and [his 
wife] Ariana did not come along; they sent me instead. I had already been there, and 
I wanted to go. I already knew the country and the language. I knew that I could earn 
money, and I also fought for the papers - the right to stay. This was in April 1997. 


As exemplified in this quote, Opoja migrants did not necessarily rely on 
patrilineal kin. Kinship ties established through marriage could prove to be 
important for being able to work abroad. As Agon was already acquainted 
with Germany, his chances of success were higher than those of his two 
brothers and he thus volunteered to return abroad as the breadwinner of the 
household in Opoja, which encompassed not only his parents, his wife and 
children, but also his brothers with their wives and children. However, in 
what was an acutely tense situation with the approaching war in Kosovo, es- 
pecially from the autumn of 1998 onwards, couples and even entire families 
crossed the border in great number as undocumented migrants or with fake 
documents, often paying exorbitant sums (from 2,000 DM per person in the 
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mid-1990s up to several times more in 1999) to human smugglers with the 
help of their relatives abroad - partly also maternal ones. 

Migrants like Agon, who left the receiving country to finally reunite with 
family members in Kosovo and then migrated again, could experience racist 
insults when they applied for refugee status a second time in the host coun- 
try. Agon reported the following experience with the German authorities: 
‘A policeman asked me why I returned. He said: “Why did you return, you 
pig?” Such experiences with bureaucracy must also be understood in the 
context of the xenophobic atmosphere in Germany at that time (Plamper 
2019: 146ff). Despite Agon’s difficult legal positioning and the experiences 
of xenophobia in Germany, his knowledge and individual agency as well as 
the support he received from other migrants and his extended family - in- 
cluding affinal relatives — played a role in making his stay easier. 

Within Agon’s family, Agon’s younger brother Qerim and his wife fi- 
nally left for Germany in autumn 1998, once the Kosovo war reached a new 
level of violence. Like Agon, they took the help of Qerim’s father-in-law in 
Frankfurt, a labour migrant for many years, who paid 6,000 DM to the hu- 
man smugglers. Qerim aimed to repay the sum once he began earning. In a 
rather unusual gesture in the context of the patrilocal norms prevailing in 
Opoja, Qerim’s father-in-law took in Qerim and his wife for a month upon 
their arrival in Frankfurt. However, this was acceptable in light of the po- 
litical persecution and violence in Kosovo as well as the strict EU border 
regime. Qerim’s father-in-law supported them beyond that month, but the 
roles reversed when he suffered a heart attack. Qerim and his wife filed a 
claim successfully to remain in Frankfurt in order to care for Qerim’s father- 
in-law and were placed in a refugee hostel close to him. Unlike Qerim, many 
asylum seekers did not have the option of choosing their place of residence; 
therefore, since the 1990s migrants from Opoja have been more geograph- 
ically dispersed within the destination countries and throughout Western 
Europe than at any other time. 

Despite having a place to stay, Qerim faced many work challenges. Like 
many others, Qerim only received a Duldung, and without a work permit, 
he could only work as an undocumented labourer. While this brought him 
earnings and social contacts, it did not increase his chances of securing resi- 
dency rights. On the contrary, his undocumented work meant he could have 
been deported to Kosovo if found out. However, in his view, it was a risk he 
was willing to take, because he wanted to repay the money his father-in-law 
had paid to the human smugglers for undocumented border crossings and 
organize the remittances for his family in Opoja. In short, his family con- 
cerns put him at high risk of losing residency abroad. Still, the integrative 
force of relatives abroad cannot be underestimated. Many new arrivals in the 
1990s could rely on family members who had already established themselves 
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abroad - be they from the maternal or paternal side. That help ranged from 
financing the border crossings, taking them in for the first days and weeks, 
or helping them out with the asylum applications. Once the migrants man- 
aged to be placed in refugee accommodation close to their relatives, they 
also helped them get settled or find (undocumented) work. 

Migrants often also established ties with other migrants from their home 
region as well as from other Eastern and Southeastern European countries, 
among them the successor states of socialist Yugoslavia. Within such net- 
works, migrants shared information about ways to achieve residency and 
other rights, and about jobs or better accommodations. These contacts were 
thus often important for improving one’s position. Serbian was the official 
administrative language in Kosovo until the late 1990s, though most Alba- 
nians born after 1975 had not learnt it for political reasons. However, outside 
Kosovo, in the immigration context, mastering the Serbian language could 
help them to communicate and get along with colleagues or bosses at work. 

Janine Dahinden (2005a, 2005b) has argued that for Kosovo migrants in 
Switzerland, peers across ethnic and family boundaries were often a more 
important source of social security than family members in Kosovo, as the 
latter were often too restricted and/or too far away to be able to help. When- 
ever Agon spoke about his years in Berlin in the 1990s, he stressed how 
much he liked the place, and particularly the scale of freedom he had experi- 
enced there, which according to him had contributed to his personal growth 
and a greater degree of self-empowerment - despite the legal challenges and 
the partly xenophobic reactions he faced. This freedom had eluded him in 
Opoja. 

This does not mean that migrants ‘forgot’ their families back home and 
the obligations they had towards them. For decades, migration had been a 
vital means of supporting the family back home, and such values also influ- 
enced the mind-set of the migrants of the 1990s. Especially when struggling 
to maintain contact with family during the grim years of conflict and war 
some had felt the guilt of having left their nearest and dearest back home to 
fend for themselves and felt a renewed sense of duty to send remittances. 
Some also expressed having supported the UCK (Ushtria Clirimtare e 
Kosovés, Kosovo Liberation Army), founded in the early nineties. It com- 
prised of Kosovo Albanian underground militia, who opted for violence to 
fight the political and economic suppression of Albanians in Kosovo. While 
many made financial contributions to the UCK, some even returned to 
Kosovo to join the underground militia. 

Due to the dangerous political situation back home and the political or- 
ganization of Kosovo Albanians abroad, many Kosovo migrants, especially 
those who migrated in the 1990s, developed a ‘diasporic identity’, which 
combined political agitation from afar with a strong sense of solidarity with 
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those back home (Kretsi 2008; Dahinden 2010, 2014b; Krasnigi 2017). Not 
least because the family was often seen as equivalent to the nation, conflicts 
within families were quickly smoothed over. As Nita Luci (2005, 2014) has 
described for Kosovo in the 1990s, reconciliation took place not just within 
but also between families, with thousands of ‘blood feuds’ (gjjakmarrje) - 
long-lasting and sometimes deadly conflicts between families - settled. Var- 
ious Western scholarly studies (see, for example, Boehm 1984) link blood 
feuds to archaic forms of justice outside the realm of the state or within a 
state that did not interfere with family affairs, such as the Ottoman authori- 
ties in the era of the Ottoman Empire, to which Kosovo belonged from 1455 
to 1912. In contemporary Kosovo, the state’s role has changed and so has the 
meaning and social integration of ‘blood feuds’, which needs to be critically 
reflected upon (Schwandner-Sievers 1999 and 2001). Furthermore, it is im- 
portant to consider the limits and gaps of translocal kinship relations during 
the 1990s. With a yearlong absence of migrants, kinship relations to those 
back home could also become strained, especially when expectations con- 
cerning the size of the remittances or the question of bringing over family 
members could not be resolved. 


The Outmigration of Women and Children 
within Legal and Family Frameworks 


During the political turbulence of the 1990s and owing to the deteriorat- 
ing security situation in Kosovo, an increasing number of male migrants de- 
parted from the tradition of leaving their wife and children in Opoja and 
instead brought them over. The re-establishment of family life was often ex- 
perienced asa blessing, as also observed by Werner Schiffauer (1991: 50-83) 
in relation to labour migrants from Turkey, who began to bring over their 
spouses in the 1970s. But it also gave way to new economic and social chal- 
lenges for families (for Switzerland, see Aarburg and Gretler 2008: 290-93). 
Saimir, for example, had left the village in 1985 at the age of twenty-four and 
brought over his wife and two sons in 1995, when his sons were thirteen and 
fifteen years old, respectively. While he recalled being happy about being 
reunited with his wife and sons, he confessed to the challenge of having to 
meet the living expenses of his family in Austria. Saimir also said that, for his 
sons, the first few months abroad were extremely difficult, as they had to go 
to school before they had mastered the German language. Saimir was not 
able to help much, having neither had the time nor the resources to support 
them in their day-to-day challenges at school. 

However, many migrants who wanted to bring over their spouse and 
children encountered various legal barriers. Especially those with a pending 
asylum case, or on a Duldung, did not have the right to family unification. 
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Others who might have qualified failed to meet other requirements, such 
as a job with the requisite level of salary or ‘adequate’ housing for a family. 
Many migrants who did not fulfil the criteria thus resorted to irregular ways 
of bringing their family members across the border, although expensive, 
dangerous and not always successful. At the beginning of 1999, when the 
war had already peaked, Agon also tried to bring over his wife and small chil- 
dren. His hard work had allowed him to pay the smugglers, but he could only 
passively observe as his family embarked on the dangerous border-crossing 
journey. His wife, who had scarcely travelled out of Opoja and only spoke 
Albanian, set out with their small children on fake Croatian passports. She 
was apprehended at the border and imprisoned in Hungary before being re- 
turned to war-ridden Kosovo. 

Other migrants who had applied for asylum in the 1990s were more suc- 
cessful. They reunited with their family members; however, this was often 
only after a period of years-long separation, as with Saimir. Furthermore, 
migrants often did not bring over all their children at once. While sons were 
given preference, daughters (and often also the wife) were brought over 
later. The reasons for this gendered differentiation are manifold: in times of 
escalating ethnopolitical conflict in Kosovo, many families considered male 
family members at risk of being drafted into the Serbian army, while girls 
and women could remain within the domestic sphere. Furthermore, many 
families believed it was easier for male members to cross the borders un- 
documented, and while abroad, they had a better chance of getting a job 
and being able to prepare for the arrival of their female family members - if 
a family reunion was planned at all. Furthermore, the ‘migration culture’ in 
Opoja at that time was associated with male household members, especially 
with their role as economic providers for the translocal family (for Albania, 
see King and Vullnetari 2011: 213-14). While it was deemed normal and 
necessary for men to migrate, for women, ‘immobility’ - that is, remaining 
in Opoja rather than migrating - was the norm, and the idea of girls and 
women migrating and living abroad, especially if unmarried, challenged the 
normative gender order in Opoja. Still, this norm came under increasing 
pressure owing to the security threat posed by the political situation and 
dreams of pursuing other modalities of living that the village environs did 
not allow.° 

When Emir crossed the border over to Germany, without documents, in 
1994, he had left behind his pregnant wife and two daughters, aged four and 
seven, respectively. In the ensuing five years, not only did they not see one 
another, they also rarely talked because of a lack of phone lines in the village. 
It was not until 1999 that Emir finally organized an irregular border crossing 
for his wife and small son, who had been born in his absence. However, the 
daughters remained with their grandparents. Emir argued that the trip was 
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expensive and dangerous and that his flat was too small for a family of five. 
In another case, before sending for his daughters, a father had felt obliged to 
bring not only his own sons but also the sons of his brother, who had been 
part ofa joint household in Opoja. This decision was made for safety reasons 
and in line with traditional gender and generational expectations within a 
family. In the Opoja region (and more generally in Kosovo), a man - includ- 
ing a migrant - who shares a village household with his brother(s) is sup- 
posed to treat the brothers’ children (especially the sons) as his own. 

However, younger generations were more likely to prioritize female fam- 
ily members, particularly their spouses, in terms of migration. Several male 
migrants who had married before leaving Kosovo told me they would have 
brought over their spouses immediately had their parents not obstructed it. 
The parents had argued that the daughter-in-law had to care for them and 
that sending her abroad would result in higher living costs and lower remit- 
tances or would conflict with the gendered family values (for similar discus- 
sions, see Krasniqi 2017). In other cases where the sons had left Kosovo in 
their teens and been too young to marry before leaving, the families involved 
themselves in the bridal search in their home region (see Chapter 6). In the 
1990s when travelling back to Kosovo was very dangerous and often legally 
impossible, sometimes marriage decisions were made and even weddings 
were conducted in the absence of the groom, and the newlywed bride would 
later join her husband abroad. Marriage migration is, however, not solely a 
female undertaking. Increasingly, men are also migrating to join their wives 
abroad. As later chapters describe in greater detail, marriage migration be- 
came more widespread among villagers in the rural south of Kosovo, espe- 
cially after the new millennium, as one of the only options for migrating for 
the long-term, owing to the tightened European border regime - at least 
until the so-called Western Balkans Agreement, which came into force in 
2016, creating new legal channels for labour migration to Germany. As will 
be shown, this has also affected gender and generational relations, as well as 
the caring roles within the family. 


MIGRATION IN THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


After the end of the Kosovo war in 1999, those who had fled to neighbour- 
ing countries of Kosovo soon returned (Goeke 2007: 584). Many Kosovo 
Albanians who had migrated to Western Europe also returned to Kosovo - 
however, not always voluntarily. Others managed to obtain residence rights 
and stay abroad, as well as achieve family reunification, which, however, re- 
mained incomplete sometimes. At the same time, legal migration opportu- 
nities to Western European countries decreased again, leading to new waves 
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of ‘undocumented migration’ but also temporary mobility via a Serbian 
passport and seasonal work. In what follows, I outline these migration paths 
and link them to family and social security considerations, in particular gen- 
der and generational roles. 


Beyond Duldung: 
Between Voluntary’ Return and Permanent Resettlement 


After the end of war in Kosovo in June 1999, about 200,000 Kosovo-Alba- 
nians who had received a Duldung in the 1990s in Germany were ordered to 
return with the justification that their lives were no longer under threat in 
their home region (Koser 2000: 40). In some federal states, German state au- 
thorities even started to deport Kosovo migrants. Before 2002, about 96,000 
refugees from Kosovo had left Germany again, of which about 11,000 had 
been deported (abgeschoben). But also those who had reportedly returned 
‘voluntarily’ did so under considerable pressure from the German author- 
ities (Dünnwald 2008; European Stability Initiative 2015: 4), as those who 
did not return ‘voluntarily’ could expect a knock on the door from the police 
in the middle of the night and be escorted out in handcuffs or taken into 
custody awaiting deportation. After being deported, they were prohibited 
from entering Germany for up to five years (Pro Asyl 2005: 14). In Austria, 
migrants with a Duldung faced similar conditions, but they could be granted 
permanent residency by demonstrating adequate housing and presenting 
employment documentation, which they could partly manage to secure, not 
least because many already had a work permit. 

In Germany, 7,200 refugees from Bosnia-Herzegovina and about 12,500 
refugees from Yugoslavia (later called Serbia and Montenegro, which in- 
cluded Kosovo at that time), who had entered Germany before the war 
ended in 1999 and who had a Duldung, became eligible for a two-year resi- 
dence permit,’ thanks to a new legal amendment in 2001, and some federal 
states in Germany - but not all - also issued them an employment permit. 
To be granted a more long-term or permanent residence permit in Germany 
required refugees to prove they had a stable job and private accommodation 
to ensure they were not depending on welfare support. However, this was 
often difficult to achieve. Under the legal framework of their Duldung, which 
restricted them from legal employment options, many were dependent on 
welfare. Others also fell casualty to the vicious cycle of residency rights be- 
ing hinged on a work permit and vice-versa, so that neither could be secured 
(Pro Asyl 2004a: 24). 

Migrants from Opoja and Kosovo in general had very different prospects 
depending on their legal status and the region in which they lived abroad. 
Agon, who lived in Berlin with a Duldung (1993-1995 and 1997-2000), was 
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among those who left Germany ‘voluntarily’ in 2000, soon after the war, as 
he could not obtain a work permit and thus had no prospect of being able to 
stay. His brother Qerim, who had come to Frankfurt in 1998 and received a 
Duldung, used the help of lawyers to secure a legal work permit a year after 
the war ended, in 2001, and soon found regular employment at a construc- 
tion firm led by a Croat. In 2002, when Qerim was informed that Kosovo- 
Albanians with a regular employment contract and decent accommodation 
could apply for residency, he desperately began looking for a flat because 
his Duldung status had not provided for subsidized housing, and affordable 
private housing was scarce. What made the difficult situation even worse 
was the fact that house owners were reluctant to rent their flat to refugees 
without residency, as they could be forced to leave the country at short no- 
tice. It took Qerim two years to find a small one-room apartment (36 sqm) at 
a monthly rent of 500 euros, which he considered expensive, but it enabled 
him to secure the requisite residency rights. 

Migrants on a Duldung with good education had considerable difficulty 
finding a job that corresponded to their qualifications or the profession they 
had practised in Kosovo. Their degree certificates were often not acknowl- 
edged, and often many years had passed since they last worked in their 
respective professions. A case in point are Endrit and his wife Maja, who 
had jointly fled to Germany in the late 1990s. Although both had university 
degrees, Endrit worked in construction, while Maja worked for a cleaning 
service for over ten years after their arrival. Endrit, who had worked as a 
medical doctor in Kosovo, could not find a job in his sector despite a belated 
recognition of his medical degree. For teenagers and young adults who had 
arrived in the 1990s and had not yet finished their education back home, the 
Duldung status often prevented them from participating in higher education 
or training programmes that required a more stable residency or labour per- 
mit (Mielast 2006: 8). 

For migrants who had successfully mastered the difficult pathway to a le- 
gal residence permit in the receiving country, returning was no longer an op- 
tion - at least not in the short-term - despite the euphoria linked to the end 
of war and the withdrawal of Yugoslav and Serb forces from Kosovo. Their 
decision to stay abroad often felt validated when they returned to Opoja for 
a visit after many years. Qerim, for example, said he cried when he saw that 
the household was in such poor condition: what seemed normal when he 
left now seemed a site of poverty, chaos and underdevelopment. He said: ‘I 
cried a lot, like a child. Today, I am better prepared. Do you understand, [by 
migrating] I went into another world, into a more organized life.’ 

Qerim and other migrants stressed that they had better social security 
abroad, including good access to doctors, health insurance and pension pay- 
ments. They added that their children also had better prospects abroad than 
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in Kosovo. Perspectives had shifted: while the former guestworkers, the gur- 
betgji, had envisioned building a future for their family ‘back home’, many 
migrants who had left during the 1990s now wanted to build a new home 
abroad - despite the manifold challenges in terms of employment and inte- 
gration prospects in the receiving country. Various migrants who had come 
abroad in the 1990s took advantage of the family reunification scheme once 
they achieved a secure legal status. However, even in the new millennium, 
family reunification sometimes remained incomplete for reasons similar to 
those in the 1990s. 


New Waves of ‘Undocumented Migrants’ 
and their Translocal Entanglements 


Years after the war, undocumented border crossings of villagers who found 
themselves in a difficult economic situation increased again. In early 2015, 
this number peaked when entire families left Kosovo and claimed asylum in 
Germany and Austria, even though the chances for obtaining asylum were 
very slim. However, over the years, most of the undocumented border cross- 
ers were middle-aged fathers who had returned ‘voluntarily’ in 1999 but had 
not managed to find a stable job in Opoja, as well as young and unmarried 
men who lacked prospects in their home country. Some were captured at 
the border and sent back; those who managed to successfully enter the Eu- 
ropean Union usually remained undocumented for the entire duration of 
their stay, sometimes years, as they knew that their asylum claim would be 
unsuccessful. During that time, migrants took up undocumented jobs and 
often, at least initially, relied on the help of relatives living abroad to establish 
themselves. 

Florim, for example, lived as an undocumented migrant in Germany for 
more than ten years. Throughout the 1990s, when Florim was still a teen- 
ager, his family was in a very difficult economic situation, which worsened 
when his father died of an illness. In 1999, at the height of the Kosovo war, 
sixteen-year-old Florim fled with his mother to Albania. Upon return, their 
economic situation was even more fragile, as their house had been devas- 
tated and the livestock had died or disappeared. Florim then started to work 
full time, but he was not paid regularly - a new normal after the war, as he 
said. Faced with this tenuous situation, Florim decided to look for work in 
Germany. The undocumented border crossing cost him about 2,000 DM - 
which he borrowed from an uncle living in Germany. His relatives abroad 
also took him in during the first weeks and found him a job in a German, 
family-based firm, where he was also provided with boarding and lodging. 
In our conversations, Florim stressed that he had worked very hard, which 
enabled him to send remittances home. He also learned fast and had almost 
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led a normal life. The family that employed him was a surrogate family for 
him, and he was able to make friends within the community. He was thus 
able to cultivate stable social relations despite lacking a legal status. But he 
also had to conceal parts of his identity and his illegal status to most acquain- 
tances and remained dependent on his employees, who never tried to legal- 
ize his immigration status. In addition, access to such basic things as medical 
care was problematic, leading Florim, for example, to seek medical help only 
when the pain was no longer bearable or when his condition did not allow 
it otherwise. 

Florim’s case exemplifies the extent to which undocumented border 
crossing was and still is an important strategy for translocal family care, but 
one that also creates considerable vulnerabilities. As already observed by 
Nando Sigona (2012: 55), who studies migrants in the United Kingdom, the 
undocumented status keeps migrants in a liminal state and reduces the pos- 
sibilities to plan a future and develop a life trajectory. The undocumented 
status and the lack of citizenship rights are ‘inscribed in the lives of undoc- 
umented migrants, gradually permeating their social worlds and social and 
community networks (ibid.: 50) and experienced as fear, illness, pain, stress 
and even shame (Khosravi 2007: 331-32). 

This state of exclusion, however, extends across the borders and includes 
relations to one’s home region: in addition to limited possibilities to build a 
future abroad, undocumented workers also encounter difficulties when they 
want to visit their relatives and acquaintances back home. In Florim’s case, 
the undocumented status even prevented him from visiting home for over 
five years. Each border crossing was not only expensive but also dangerous, 
as it entailed the risk of being arrested, imprisoned and prevented from re- 
turning to Germany. This also threatened his livelihood and opportunities to 
earn money for his family in Opoja. More generally, undocumented status 
prevents migrants from establishing intimate relations - both abroad and 
back home - and leads to a form of fragmented existence, not least because 
migrants are forced to systematically conceal information about their ‘other’ 
life - back home and abroad. 

Still, the risk of deportation sooner or later increases the dependency of 
undocumented workers on relatives back home and pressures them to stay 
connected to them. Florim created a proxy presence in the village by regu- 
larly sending money to his mother and marrying a young woman from the 
region. He returned for the first time in 2007 for his own wedding, which he 
had self-financed, to celebrate in the circle of numerous relatives and neigh- 
bours lavishly. In our conversations about the wedding, he stressed that the 
lavish wedding was for his mother, who always dreamed of such a wedding, 
adding that ‘one marries only once in lifetime’ and that this marriage would 
set the course for his future. Still, some months after his wedding, he went 
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to Germany again, while his wife remained with his mother. The household 
income in Opoja depended on his earnings from abroad and the terms of his 
stay in Germany excluded family reunification. When he finally returned for 
good, his son, who was born during his absence, was already several years 
old and his attempts to legalize his stay in Germany and fetch his family had 
failed. To conclude, the undocumented status renders the individual mi- 
grant more vulnerable and could lead to multiple forms of fragmentation 
within the translocal family network. Simultaneously, it can also strengthen 
the relations of migrants with relatives back home, not least because it en- 
visions a complete return, which could be - sometimes forcefully - realized 
sooner or later. 


Temporary Mobility via a Serbian Passport and Seasonal Labour 


During my conversations in one of the coffee houses in Opoja at an early 
stage of my fieldwork, I learnt that some men regularly travelled to Belgrade. 
That was a surprising detail considering the recent war along ethnonational 
lines, the forced migrations, and the ongoing political conflict between 
Kosovo and Serbia over territory and border issues. Although I was aware 
that many Kosovo Albanians had worked in Serbia until the 1990s and sev- 
eral also had owned property there, I had not realized that many still had 
family members in Serbia, reaching back to the socialist era, and sometimes 
even a job. Many who travelled regularly had kept their Serbian passport 
next to the one Kosovo had issued. 

Since 2009, Serbian citizens have been allowed to travel visa-free to EU 
countries for three months once they have new biometric passports. Thus, 
the Serbian passport has become useful for navigating the mobility regimes. 
As Serbia has an inclusive approach to citizenship for Kosovo citizens and 
residents, because the Serbian state does not officially acknowledge Koso- 
vo’s independence, some Kosovo Albanians have also started to apply for 
Serbian passports for easier access to the European Union, to legalize their 
temporary stay there. Up until February 2015, the Serbian Ministry for the 
Interior counted 60,000 passport applications from Kosovo, among them 
also from Opoja. When the EU then urged Serbia to introduce ‘second class’ 
passports for citizens residing in Kosovo without the right to visa-free entry 
into the EU, many applicants managed to provide a residential address in 
Serbia (Lapins 2015). 

Sitting at a coffee bar on a Saturday afternoon in Vienna, I talked to a 
middle-aged migrant relaxing over a beer. He came to Austria as a tourist 
with his Serbian papers and was working without a work permit under rather 
precarious conditions, spending the mornings on special street corners in 
the town, where day workers wait to receive an offer for manual work, of- 
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ten, however, in vain. He would have to avoid the police patrol at work if 
he found a job, and he lacked health insurance or insurance to cover occu- 
pational accidents. Other migrants I met were there for seasonal work for a 
couple of months a year, in sectors that lacked the necessary workforce and 
where firms were allowed to employ non-EU nationals on a temporary ba- 
sis. They often deliberately worked as much as possible within a short time 
frame to be able to cover expenses for the entire year, as they were unem- 
ployed back home. While they were aware that they were a secondary force 
in relation to workers with full rights in the EU, the migrants remarked that 
it was still better than their position back home. For many migrants, working 
abroad, even under precarious conditions, is the only option given the negli- 
gible job prospects in Kosovo and the lack of social benefits back home. Like 
undocumented migrants, seasonal migrants maintain their life and family in 
Opoja and visit the migration destination only to earn their income. While 
this seems to resemble the life of labour migrants in the 1970s and 80s, the 
degree of legal precarity and dependency on employers - but also on family 
members and acquaintances - is considerably higher. 


CONCLUSION 


A diachronic study of migration from Kosovo’s Opoja region sheds light on 
an impressive diversity of migration trajectories and the impact of chang- 
ing border and migration regimes of EU countries. Until the 1990s, in the 
‘first phase’ of migration from Kosovo to Western Europe, migration could 
mainly be classified as based on labour, and migrants could enter Western 
Europe without a visa. During the 1990s, the states of the European Union 
hardened their border and migration regimes, but migration numbers from 
Kosovo increased, owing to the ethnopolitical conflict and war as well as its 
weak economy and young demographic. In this ‘second phase’ of migration 
from Kosovo to Western Europe, migration trajectories highly diversified 
and included family reunification, marriage migration and asylum migra- 
tion, often following an undocumented border crossing. 

The end of the Kosovo war in 1999 marked the start of the ‘third phase’ of 
migration from Kosovo to Western Europe. While legal migration opportu- 
nities further diminished and were limited to family reunification, otherwise 
only undocumented and other forms of temporary migration remained, in 
some cases with Serbian passports, in which support from family members 
often played an important role. Reflecting on these changes in migration re- 
gimes, it becomes clear why Opoja migrants, and more generally migrants 
from Kosovo, cannot be seen as a homogeneous group: they not only took 
different migration trajectories but also held - and still hold - diverse legal 
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positions in the respective country ofimmigration, which affects their access 
to the labour market and possibilities for family reunification. The reasons 
for migration during this phase diversified, ranging from better earning pos- 
sibilities abroad to security reasons, and to realizing individual aspirations 
to provide for the family in Kosovo or to unite with family abroad. Often, 
migrants had more than one reason for going abroad. 

As has been shown in the chapter, migration practices and trajectories 
of individual migrants are simultaneously influenced by not only changes in 
the geopolitical constellation in terms of changing legal migration frames, 
but also by family considerations and family solidarity. With the lack of eco- 
nomic possibilities, social rights and partly also security in both their home 
country and to some extent also in the destination countries, family plays 
a central role in migration facilitation and management. Family members 
occupy different social positions, in Opoja as well as abroad, and through 
cooperation and exchange may seek to use these positions to bridge some of 
the divides and inequalities within the family unit to create better prospects. 

The roles family members take up are in part in line with gendered and 
generational norms. Especially male family members are expected to mi- 
grate and send remittances as their fathers had done, to prevent further 
fragmentation and conflict within the family and to maintain Opoja as the 
locus of the family. On the other hand, women are expected to fulfil family 
care obligations in the home region, and thus are restrained from migrat- 
ing. However, these roles have increasingly come under pressure. Already 
in the 1990s, intergenerational conflicts and the impetus, especially among 
male migrants, to forge new individual pathways, led to creative solutions 
and sometimes also fragmentations within the family setting; for example, 
to counteract increased insecurity in the job market in Kosovo as well as 
in the receiving countries, some migrants successfully established family- 
based firms abroad. Furthermore, since the 1990s, the increased migration 
of wives and daughters within the framework of family reunification has 
practically shifted the locus of the nuclear family to the migration contexts. 
While that has not necessarily diminished the importance of the family, with 
the changing societal context, intergenerational as well as gendered roles 
have constantly been renegotiated. 

With hardened border regimes for a larger strata of Kosovo migrants in 
the new millennium, the locus of the family in the Opoja region has regained 
significance. Furthermore, the family acts with a certain degree of flexibil- 
ity in order to establish an important source of support in situations where 
migrants face tight legal boundaries and a variety of social barriers, and the 
reliance on affinal relatives - next to patrilineal ones - has become more 
important. At the same time, individual family members, and the family as a 
unit, are exposed to even greater challenges. How these situations are man- 
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aged within families and households across borders, what kind of support 
individual family members provide and also what conflicts arise will be ex- 
plored in more detail in the next chapter. 


NOTES 


1. Inhabitants of Gora refer to their language as ‘naSinski’ (‘ours’), which is a mixture of 
Bosnian, Macedonian, Serbian and Turkish. 

2. This situation reversed in the 1990s after the war. After a first phase of violent ex- 
cesses against the Gorani (see Reinmüller 2015: 70-78), interethnic relations were 
slowly re-established, and in 2011, interethnic tolerance was higher than in most 
other places in Kosovo. However, as the schooling system is divided and young Al- 
banians no longer learn Serbian communication between the two groups is limited. 

3. Similar observations were made by Bielenin-Lenczowska (2014b: 521) for Slavic 
speaking Muslims in Macedonia. 

4. However, the actual number of refugees from Yugoslavia with a Duldung status in 
2004 stood at 83,000 persons - which means the large majority did not receive the 
right to permanent residency (Pro Asyl 2004b: 14). 
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CHAPTER 


Ó 


FAMILY ROLES IN CARE ACROSS 
TRANSLOCAL HOUSEHOLDS 


NEER 


INTRODUCTION 


lthough Bashkim has been living and working in Germany since the 

1970s, he continued to be regarded as the head of the household in 
Opoja. With the money he had earned in Germany, Bashkim financed a new 
house in Opoja, several stories high, where his wife and two of his sons and 
their families live, to whom he was sending remittances regularly. Two other 
sons, who had joined him abroad in the early 1990s, where they also estab- 
lished their own families and households, were also considered an integral 
part of the household in Opoja. When they visited during annual holidays, 
they were given their own bedrooms. Indeed, more than a decade after the 
war in Kosovo in 1999, it was not uncommon for villagers and migrant family 
members to see themselves as constituting a translocal household based in 
Opoja, even if they had established their own families and a separate house- 
hold abroad. 

In order to shed more light on family care across geopolitical borders, 
this chapter takes a closer look at the translocal household as a joint eco- 
nomic and social unit of families. It zooms in on the gendered, generational 
and locational positionings of migrants and villagers within translocal fam- 
ilies and households in Opoja after the 1999 war, and their caretaking roles 
across the borders as brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, or as sons and 
daughters (see King, Castaldo and Vullnetari 2011: 399; King and Vullne- 
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tari 2011; Thelen, Alber and Coe 2013). Many studies on remittances (see 
Hockenoes 2006, 2010; European Stability Initiative 2009, 2014, 2015; for 
critical reflection, see also Mata-Codesal, King and Vullnetari 2011) focus 
solely on migrants’ financial transfers to family members in places of origin 
and ignore non-monetary care arrangements. This chapter, however, also 
explores the instrumental and emotional dimensions of care and how they 
unfold across borders (see Franz and Keebeth von Benda-Beckmann 1994; 
Baldassar 2007b; Levitt and Deepak 2011; Thelen 2014). I ask if within a 
border-spanning family network the different care dimensions overlap with 
and reinforce one another or fall short, and how they are divided between 
various members and across locations. Finally, I ask if migrants perform 
‘normative duties’ in caring for family members and how family care is seen: 
as a form of sacrifice, as a balancing act between family and individual goals, 
or an opportunity for self-realization. 

The translocal household, as conceptualized here, refers to a compre- 
hensive unit that also includes separate households established abroad by 
members who cooperate with the family in rural Kosovo in various activi- 
ties, like production, consumption, investments, or childrearing and elderly 
care. A translocal household, whose members often have distinct roles ac- 
cording to gender, age and their cross-border location, has normative and 
practical dimensions. In Opoja, such a household is comprised of ‘cooper- 
ating members’, who are nearly always related through the patriline, with 
in-marrying women constituting affines. In rural Kosovo, the family estab- 
lishing the household often goes beyond the nuclear family, and it can reach 
a certain level of complexity. Historically, parents established a joint house- 
hold with their married sons and their families, which formed the basis 
of its size or complexity (Kaser 1995). Households, however, transform - 
expanding when children are born or when a grown-up son marries and 
shrinking when family members die, leave the household or as members 
decide to divide the household (Hareven 1982). Within the household - 
and the close family - the functions and roles of individual members change 
with time. 

When considering transformations within households, the factors of his- 
torical, family and individual time must be given special consideration, not 
least because they may intersect. Historical time is marked by changes in so- 
ciety as well as in the migration regime, which ‘affects the life experiences of 
different age groups’ (Hareven 1994: 438), or as defined by Karl Mannheim 
(1928), certain ‘generations’ - i.e. people born in a certain time frame who 
share a similar age and may relate to historic experiences in a similar way. Fam- 
ily time registers changes within the family, like births, marriages and deaths. 
Within family time, shifts in intergenerational relations gain special mean- 
ing. Family time may also document household cycles - that is, the founda- 
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tion ofa new household and its subsequent division. Finally, individual time 
concerns the individual life course. According to Hareven (1994: 438-39, see 
also 1991), individual time intersects with family time and historical time, 
as individuals make their decisions based on family considerations as well as 
changes in society. As such, individual life transitions are synchronized with 
collective family ones and they ‘impact on intergenerational relations’. 

The type and quality of care that individual household members provide 
varies not only between individual caregivers but also within a life course, 
based on family and gender roles and priorities - for instance, as a result of 
parenthood or grandparenthood (Dannefer and Uhlenberg 1999; Drotbohm 
and Alber 2015; Coe 2015; Segalen 2016). Furthermore, within a family, the 
support given or received often has a reciprocal character, even if time de- 
layed and not necessarily balanced, and is based on certain roles within and 
between generations linked through affinal or consanguineal ties (Kohli and 
Heady 2010). This means that the roles individuals take up may shift in a sin- 
gle lifetime from care-receiver to a caregiver, or vice-versa. 

Migration often demarcates a turning point in the development of the 
household, as it is central to family-based household and care arrangements. 
Caring strategies within the household and the role of individual house- 
hold members change with migration - even if migrants do not completely 
withdraw their household membership. Furthermore, migrants’ roles vary 
depending not only on the distance from home and the length of their ab- 
sence. Their life contexts and positions abroad, which are framed by their 
legal status, their ability to bring over family members, their prospects, em- 
ployment status and property ownership, also influence the roles they take 
on (Drotbohm 2014). The question of whether migrants envisage a possible 
return, are required to return or a return is not at all feasible, must also be 
taken into account (Al-Ali, Black and Koser 2001). Moreover, migrants tend 
to respond to new societal conditions within the social networks in which 
they are embedded (Massey 1991). 

As Harper and Zubida (2014) have shown for temporary labour mi- 
grants in Israel, it makes a difference if migrants live with their nuclear 
family abroad, or if the nuclear family is still placed in the sending country, 
across the state border. In this context, I argue that the migration of a family 
member changes the family setup, and that normative visions of family and 
kinship support that have evolved over time need to be harmonized with 
individual perceptions of self-realization. This impacts family-based care, 
as it can bring about conflict and fragmentation within translocal family 
networks, leading to care gaps, which thus leaves some villagers - old and 
young - in precarious conditions. However, as I will show, this may also pave 
the way for new care arrangements along gendered and generational lines. 
Unlike in traditional caring norms and practices, women increasingly take 
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on care responsibilities within their natal family and their role of caretakers 
is valorized within translocal families and communities. 

To grasp the changing household and the caringroles ofindividuals whose 
families are dispersed between two or more states, this chapter, firstly, anal- 
yses the diversity in configurations of the village households in one mahalla 
and the migrants’ place in them. It then turns to the migrants’ perspectives 
and explores the conditions under which migrants provide care for relatives 
across national borders and how that impacts the caregiving roles of those 
back home. Here I differentiate certain inter- and intragenerational family 
roles - as a parent, sibling or child - and link the roles of caregivers to their 
individual life course, their position within the family and to larger societal 
developments. The viewpoints of villagers who chose to cut ties with their 
family members in Opoja after going abroad are not presented here. Their 
behaviour is regarded locally as shameful, and they were not spoken about 
in the village, and so it proved difficult to establish contact with them during 
my research. For the villagers, not mentioning these people also ensures that 
those who cut contact with relatives do not receive attention and therefore 
cannot be role models for others in the translocal community. 


HOUSEHOLD PROFILE OF A MAHALLA IN OPOJA 


In order to evaluate the impact of migration on caring relations within fam- 
ilies in Opoja, I conducted a survey of all households within one mahalla 
(a neighbourhood in which households are mostly related by patrilineal 
kinship - at least in rural settings in Kosovo). I have taken a single mahalla 
as the unit of analysis and focused on the households therein to survey the 
differences in their complexity and structure, their translocal activities, their 
income sources and economic status. My thinking was that an in-depth anal- 
ysis of household structures and the helping relations among its members 
could highlight specific problems and challenges prevalent within families 
across rural Kosovo today that would otherwise remain overlooked. Still, 
one single mahalla is not necessarily representative of an entire village. 

The mahalla I selected in 2011, compared to others in the region, was 
of medium size and consisted of twenty-four households with 193 mem- 
bers. This makes a mean household size of 7.7 members, which exceeded 
the average household size of 5.5. persons for Dragash municipality at the 
time (UNDP 2012) as well as the national average in Kosovo of 5.9 (Kosovo 
Agency of Statistics 2011). The mean household size in 1981 (the last avail- 
able census that included the Albanian population before the outbreak of 
war in 1998) was 6.9, which showed that it had since diminished (Latifi 2015: 
77). For Opoja, Janet Reineck (1991: 27) even spoke about a mean house- 
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hold size of approximately ten members in the late 1980s. Thus, in the 1990s 
and the new millennium, the mean household size in Opoja had consider- 
ably dropped. Likely, this was because of a lower fertility rate and a faster 
rate of household division among brothers. 

Within the mahalla I selected for my survey, the household sizes were 
very diverse and ranged between three and twenty-two members.’ They in- 
cluded members living abroad still considered household members. In fact, 
about 60 per cent of all households (14 out of 24 households) had members 
abroad, and in three of these households, all members lived abroad for the 
most part. More specifically, 51 out of the 193 household members of this 
mahalla lived (more or less) permanently abroad. Representing a little over 
25 per cent of all members, this is higher than the national average of about 
20 per cent (Havolli 2009: 2). Twenty-five family members were living in 
various locations in Germany (from 6 households), eleven in Austria (from 
5 households), ten in Italy (from 2 households), and five in Sweden (from a 
single household). 

As for the structure of the households, six of the twenty-four households 
in my mahalla sample constituted a joint or complex household. Also called 
shtépia e madhe (the large house) or familja e bashkuar (the joint family), 
they consist of two or more married brothers (aged 30-50 years) and their 
children, and the elderly parents. During my fieldwork, the joint households 
ranged from seven to twenty-two members. However, five out of these six 
joint households were translocally constituted, which means that one or sev- 
eral household members resided abroad for most of the year. In Opoja, they 
were considered a part of the village household, even if it did not constitute 
a joint economic unit. Unless migrant family members dispute being part of 
the Opoja household still, villagers consider even those who relocate, either 
to a town in Kosovo or abroad, as members as long as the male family mem- 
bers hold landed property in the village collectively. Several male migrants 
who lived abroad with their own nuclear family said that they were happy 
to remain part of the village household as long as their father heads it. For 
migrants, remaining in a household is a sign of respect towards their father 
and brothers and is a way of following the patrilocal tradition without it nec- 
essarily having financial consequences for them and their families abroad. 

In fact, villagers did not mention sharing resources such as income as a 
necessary criterion for such a translocal household union of the shtépia e 
madhe or familja e bashkuar. On the contrary, they reported that often those 
members with a household abroad had full authority over their own money. 
Thus, the local understanding of a shtépia e madhe or familja e bashkuar is 
based primarily on the existence of an immovable property, such as a family 
house and land, jointly held among the male members of the family. That 
continues to apply even though the landed and residential property in the 
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paternal village represented security and a good life to a greater extent in 
earlier times than today. A good life has increasingly become contingent on 
gaining a secure and well-paying job (often service-oriented) through good 
education or connections but more often through migration. Still, landed or 
residential property in the paternal village has a social, emotional and sym- 
bolic value and underscores one’s belonging to a place and within a family. 
This holds especially true for migrants who live abroad with their families, 
and who use their village home only during the annual holidays. As Jasna 
Capo Zmegaé (2009: 282) has claimed for Croatian migrants in Germany in 
the 1990s, ‘it might be hypothesized that precisely because it is dispersed 
across long distances the family needs to construct its unity (emotional if not 
physical) and therefore presents itself as integrated and reconfigured,’ 

In the patrilocal, descent-based conception of Albanian kinship, the 
house (shtépia or shpia) is regarded as the physical locus of the patrilocal 
family. Patrilocality refers to a kinship system in which the father is habitu- 
ally seen as the transmitter of name and blood (gjak in Albanian). Habitually, 
sons establish their families within the confines of the parental household 
and remain within the household for an extended period, whereby women 
marry into this household. The house is often named after the eldest male 
member, the zoti i shpisé (household head), and is, in Albanian language, 
often synonymous with the patrilocally headed household. The joint house- 
hold structure was historically widespread in various regions of the Balkans 
and was not based on religious or ethnic affiliation but rather on a largely 
pastoral economy and patrilineality (Kaser 1995, 2000).? 

In earlier times, and often still in the new millennium, once households 
were divided, the sons, as co-owners, received an equal part (hise) of the 
immovable property, and new households were often built in the immedi- 
ate vicinity and formed the basis of patrilineally organized mahallas. Daugh- 
ters historically neither inherited property nor received a dowry - that is, a 
material transfer to the daughter by her parents at marriage (Kaser 2000). 
This trend persists in Kosovo despite conflicting with Kosovo laws stipulat- 
ing that daughters also inherit (Krasniqi 2014a). This is due to underlying 
gender relations and traditional family values, in which men are seen as the 
material providers and women as the social and emotional caregivers of the 
family. This system also leads to early marriages and the (relative) universal- 
ity of marriage. Finally, it also leads to the relative complexity of households, 
as parents remain in a household with married sons - at least for some time. 
The household thus builds a strong base of inter- and intragenerational re- 
lations - between parents and children (in-law) and between siblings, espe- 
cially brothers, as well as cousins who grew up in the same household. The 
complexity of the household depends among others on how long parents 
and married sons remain in a common household, but also at what point 
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a joint household is regarded as divided. The latter is open to interpreta- 
tion. When I asked villagers about the number and names of households at 
the time of my fieldwork, they named some households after the household 
head even after he was deceased and the household had been divided among 
the sons. This indicates that mindsets about the composition of a household 
are slower to change than the practices within households and families. 

Apart from the joint households, nine of the twenty-four households 
in my mahalla survey comprised a married couple, living with at least one 
parent and possibly children and/or a sibling. In scientific literature (Mit- 
terauer 1990; Kaser 2012b), such households are also called stem family or 
extended households. In various cases, the household had been divided rela- 
tively recently (often after a son’s marriage), and one son had remained with 
the elderly parents. Of the four families that were ‘translocally’ established, 
three lived abroad with all members for most of the year but they owned and 
maintained a house in the village. 

Finally, there were also nine families in the surveyed mahalla comprising 
parents with mostly one or two unmarried (and in one case also divorced) 
children, called familja e ngushté or familja e vogél (close family, small fam- 
ily) in Albanian. Often, after property division, elderly parents decide to live 
with one of the sons, allowing the other married sons to establish a nuclear 
household. In these households, it was common to hear about one or several 
members having been in Western Europe for different lengths of time, but 
as they had been granted only temporary residency permits (if at all), they 
had returned. In other families, the migration of a family member was in the 
works. 

In the village household, having relatives abroad is often considered key 
to social security and family prosperity, as state-provided social welfare is al- 
most non-existent in Kosovo, and families thus seek to send additional fam- 
ily members abroad. Only families with a successful business setup in the 
Opoja region, or in Prizren, or well-educated professionals, such as doctors 
or advocates, do not depend on migrant remittances. Families from differ- 
ent social backgrounds rarely interact, except if they have close kinship ties, 
which in the case of patrilocal kinship often relates to having grown up in 
the same household or mahalla. In the broadest sense, the family views the 
household and the mahalla as essential for cultivating kinship belonging and 
where solidarity and cooperation balance out economic differences. 


PARENTS AND SPOUSES AS CAREGIVERS ACROSS BORDERS 


According to Tamara Hareven (1994: 448-49), who studied families in the 
United States in the early twentieth century, during the era of industrialization: 
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the family was the most critical agent in initiating and managing timing of life transi- 
tions. . . . Mutual assistance among kin, although involving extensive exchanges, was 
not strictly calculative. Rather, it expressed an overall principle of reciprocity over the 
life course and across generations. Individuals who subordinated their own careers and 
needs to those of the family as a collective unit did so out of a sense of responsibility, 
affection, and familial obligation, rather than the expectation of an immediate gain. 


While this generally also holds for translocal families across the Kosovo bor- 
ders, responsibilities are allocated based on gender and generation, whereby 
the role of migration therein is critical. In Opoja, in the 1990s and later, a 
translocal household, following a patrilocal pattern with its nerve centre in 
the village, could only be maintained on the strength of gendered caring roles. 
Frequently this meant that couples remained geographically separated - 
often for a long period. At the time of my fieldwork, several male migrants 
who had gone abroad in the 1990s were the proverbial breadwinners while 
their wives took on multiple caring tasks in the parents-in-law’s household 
(see Chapter 2). 

Ilire, aged sixty, who was living with her divorced daughter in a house in 
Opoja at the time of my fieldwork, is a case in point. It was the only house 
in the village where, locally, only female members were present. During my 
first visit, however, Ilire clarified that the household was nominally headed 
by her husband Artan, who had migrated to Germany in the 1970s. The 
geographic distance required dividing up care responsibilities. Where Il- 
ire’s husband sent remittances from abroad, thus providing financial care, 
Ilire took on the responsibility of providing instrumental and emotional 
care for her parents-in-law and the five children, only occasionally visiting 
her husband on a visitors’ visa. In the mid-1990s, when her only son fol- 
lowed his father abroad and subsequently all four daughters had been mar- 
ried off, her care responsibilities were directed solely to the fragile and ill 
parents-in-law. After the death of her parents-in-law, she was obliged to re- 
main with her daughter-in-law, a young woman from a neighbouring village, 
who had moved into Ilire’s house after the wedding, as was the custom in 
rural Kosovo, and was waiting for a legal permit to join her husband. Af- 
ter three years, in 2002, when her daughter-in-law finally received her pa- 
pers through family reunification and moved abroad, Ilire could have joined 
them abroad but had to postpone her outmigration when one of her daugh- 
ters returned to her parental home after her divorce. Again, she saw it as her 
task to stay with her. In our conversations, she said: 


I feel better in Germany because my husband lives there. My life is there. If I did not 
have to care for my daughter, I would stay most of the time in Germany. But I cannot 
leave her on her own. ... It is a bit difficult. But we are patient. I hope that my daughter 
will marry again. I have to wait for my husband for two months, or five. When I was 
young, I even had to wait for ten months; he would not come home for 10 months. 
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The care of her daughter/-in-law was not the only obstacle to her joining 
her husband abroad. In our conversation, Ilire stressed that while she was 
looking forward to joining her husband and son and moving there for good, 
she had limited options to do so on the basis of family reunification as this 
required her to pass a German language test despite her advanced age and 
limited schooling (see Chapter 7). She thus feared being left on her own in 
Opoja. Ilire said: 


I hope that my husband returns. He can return as soon as he retires, which would be in 
two years. My son lives in Germany, too, but I hope that my husband returns. As soon 
as he returns, we would commute between Germany and Opoja. I do not know how 
this will work out, but I hope that is how it happens. 


Ilire knew deep down her husband would not return for good as he had been 
abroad since the 1970s. However, she hoped that she and her husband would 
remain mobile and maintain a bi-local household. Ilire’s case shows that 
once women finally reach a point when their caring obligations in Opoja are 
fulfilled and they could in principle join their husband and children abroad, 
they risk facing legal barriers that hinder family reunification (see also Chap- 
ter 7). Because of that, they can only join their husbands for shorter peri- 
ods on a visitors’ visa, and mobility becomes a permanent modality of living 
for various household members. More generally, due to structural barriers 
and the often decades-long gendered and generationally divided caring 
tasks across borders, family reunification remains partly incomplete and 
cross-border mobility and bi-locality become a part of life, even for couples 
in advanced or retirement age. 

Barriers to outmigration are not only faced by married women. Mid- 
dle-aged male migrants are sometimes unable to bring their children over 
through family reunification (see Chapter 2). When grown-up children who 
remained in Opoja are unable to earn their livelihood independently, most 
fathers not only send remittances but also seek ways to establish a stable 
source of livelihood for their children in line with gender norms. That could 
entail setting up a home business for their sons or investing in the children’s 
education (less so their daughters’) or renewed attempts to relocate them 
abroad, often via marriage, as this was among the few available options to 
permanently resettle abroad. For daughters, parents often regard marriage - 
within the region or abroad - as the main means of social security. They as- 
sume that within marriage they will be cared for financially by the husband 
and his family. Still, especially the son’s marriage is regarded as an import- 
ant achievement in which parents are willing (and expected) to invest (see 
Chapter 7). 

Endrit, aged forty-four, remained undocumented for many years after ar- 
riving in Germany in the 1990s. That meant that his wife and children could 
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not join him via family reunification and had to continue living in a joint 
household with Endrit’s parents, his older brother and the brother’s family 
in Opoja. Endrit sent remittances and was considered a household member. 
After the war, Endrit and his brother divided the joint household, because 
it had gotten too big, as he put it. Endrit then financed the construction of 
a new house for his wife and children in the direct neighbourhood of his 
brother’s house, but he remained abroad to earn money for the family mem- 
bers. A new challenge came up when his wife got seriously ill and eventu- 
ally died. As Endrit’s brother and his wife lived next door, they cared for 
the daily needs of his four children, aged between ten and nineteen, while 
Endrit stayed abroad. On his part, Endrit continued to finance the village 
household where his children lived and made arrangements to ensure that 
his eldest son would marry soon. He reckoned that the new daughter-in-law 
would then run the household and care for his youngest children. Endrit fi- 
nanced his son’s costly marriage, paid for his university education in Prizren, 
and bought him a nice car, which raised his social status, also allowing him to 
commute to the town. Endrit also took into consideration the future of his 
daughters and supported their plans to marry. All the care he provided de- 
pended on his enduring absence from Opoja. As Jasna Capo Žmegač (2009: 
278) writes in her work regarding Croatian migrants who care for relatives 
at home, a migrant 


may take satisfaction in what he perceives to be his very successful role as bread- 
winner and caretaker and takes pride in the way he has fulfilled his parental duties, 
which he sees as catering for his family’s material welfare and security . . . . This 
demonstrates a cultural system in which the father’s physical absence from the family 
household is accepted and the parental (paternal) role fulfilled in securing a house 
and generally material welfare for the family. 


On the flipside, border-spanning family relations in these bi-local house- 
holds, with their main residence in Opoja nominally headed and financed 
by a migrant, could also become tense. The continued dependency of family 
members in Opoja on remittances sent by members abroad re-perpetuates 
cross-border relations without necessarily strengthening emotional ties and 
the respect between distant family members. In fact, it may have the oppo- 
site effect. This became clear to me on one of my visits to Opoja, when Desa, 
a young woman with two small children, whose husband was unemployed, 
spoke about her father-in-law, who had migrated to Germany in the mid- 
1990s and continued to send remittances to his wife and his four children. In 
her opinion, Agim, her father-in-law, had ‘no better way’ to spend his money 
than on his family, suggesting that the family was very much in Agim’s heart 
but also that Agim’s help was taken for granted by dependent family mem- 
bers in Opoja. When I met him during his visit to Opoja, he mentioned being 
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fed up with his family’s apathy and complained that he was expected to solve 
all problems at home every time he returned. 

This case echoes the tenuous relations among fathers living abroad and 
their grown-up children/-in-law in Opoja. While the latter partly fail to ac- 
knowledge the support of their father/-in-law and show little motivation 
to become independent, migrants, on the other hand, feel somewhat over- 
whelmed by their never-ceasing responsibilities and are unhappy about the 
lack of recognition. They argue that family members in Opoja are too passive 
to take their future into their own hands and should work harder to supple- 
ment their household income by, for example, taking up seasonal work in 
the construction business, instead of expecting to live on the constant flow 
of remittances. Thus, expectations within family networks could differ on 
both sides. While receivers might take financial remittances and material 
gifts for granted, the senders sometimes perceive the care responsibilities as 
a burden and as unrealistic (see also Drotbohm and Alber 2015). This could 
strain the relations among translocal family members and their notions of 
belonging and solidarity, sometimes also leading to the termination of remit- 
tances and cross-border care. 


SIBLINGS AS TRANSLOCAL CAREGIVERS 


Translocal care within a family can be intergenerational and intragenera- 
tional. In the latter case, caring relations across borders may develop espe- 
cially between siblings. As Cati Coe (2013: 124) writes, intragenerational 
care can in particular be found ‘in communities where sibling relationships 
have conceptual and practical importance’ historically. In rural Kosovo, 
shared values of patrilinearity and relatedness, especially among brothers - 
and male cousins - are cultivated when growing up together. For brothers, 
sharing a joint household even after marriage, at least for a certain period, is 
not uncommon. When a male member migrates, the roles of brothers may 
be considered complementary. While the migrating brother is expected to 
send remittances for daily expenses, and as such to financially care for family 
members at home, the brother who remains in Opoja is expected to take over 
other aspects of care for the (elderly) parents and possibly also the brother’s 
wife and children in return, at least temporarily. This again strengthens the 
patri- and virilocally organized household structure. But shifts in the possi- 
bilities for and the motivations of migrants abroad partly alter the normative 
framework and the remittance and care practices among the brothers. When 
migrants who left in the 1990s managed to bring over their spouse and (most 
of their) children, remittance payments often terminated and intra-familiar 
cross-border care patterns risked breaking down. That gave rise to conflicts 
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within translocal families and new forms of vulnerabilities and poverty, es- 
pecially when remittances represented an important financial source. 

While the scientific and policy advisory literature (Hockenoes 2006, 
2010) address the problems associated with shrinking remittances, they do 
not account for the resulting emergence of new care patterns that are ac- 
cepted and recognized by family members in the village as well as abroad. As 
highlighted by Tatjana Thelen, Erdmute Alber and Cati Coe (2013), kinship 
relations, and especially relations among siblings, may change within the life 
course. Ihey may fragment, but they may also assume new forms of solidar- 
ity and reciprocity. As I argue, this is especially the case when family mem- 
bers live in two or more states. When migrants send less remittances, other 
forms of care and support across borders might be found and integrated into 
the family cycle that may contribute to harmonizing family relations. 

The story of Veton and his brother YII, both born in 1960s, illustrates this 
point vividly. In Opoja, they jointly own a house built by their father in the 
early 1970s and consider themselves a joint village household, although at 
the time of my fieldwork in 2012 fifty-year-old Veton lived with his wife, two 
adult sons and a daughter in Duisburg, while his brother YI, a few years 
younger, lived with his wife and three teenage sons in the parental home in 
the village. Over the past twenty-five years, there had been dynamic changes 
in the household situation and spatial arrangement. The changing societal 
conditions had transformed their lives and impacted relations within the 
family and towards each other. 

Veton had left Kosovo as a young man in his late twenties in the early 
1990s. His wife and his three children remained at home with his parents 
along with his younger brother and his wife and children. Attributing that 
move to intensifying political pressure, which left him without a job at 
home, he sought job prospects abroad to support the household in Opoja. 
Even when Veton brought over his wife and his two teenage sons in 2005, 
when his father had already died, he continued to financially support his un- 
employed brother and his family, not at least because Veton’s daughter, who 
was too old to be eligible for a family reunification visa, had to remain in the 
village household with her father’s brother and his family. When she finally 
married a migrant and moved abroad, the two brothers continued to be re- 
garded as a joint household in the village, as they still had not divided the 
parental property. In preparation for the wedding of his first son in Opoja, 
Veton also financed the joint family house renovations in Opoja to give it 
a modern appearance and a new interior, all of which improved the living 
conditions for Yll and his family. 

Veton’s sons’ weddings represented an important turning point in the 
care arrangements between the two brothers. Faced with a bank loan to 
cover high wedding costs (see Chapter 6) and the costs of his sons’ higher 
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education in Germany, Veton stopped sending remittances to his brother. 
This suddenly left Yll in a difficult situation, as he had relied on his brother’s 
remittances to support his family for years. Forced to make ends meet, YII 
and his teenage sons began to run a small shop owned by another family in 
the mahalla for a total monthly salary of 200 euros. But it soon became clear 
that working at the shop all day long left no time to prepare for school, and 
this job offered no prospects. 

Although the remittances had dried up, the brothers remained in touch 
and continued to cooperate. In my conversations with him, Yll expressed 
his compassion for his brother having to divert his resources to support his 
sons. Veton also continued to visit with his family in Opoja for four weeks ev- 
ery year, when both families shared the house and re-established their joint 
household. YII’s sons still maintained close relations with their cousins, with 
whom they had grown up in a joint household before moving abroad. As 
is customary for first grade cousins in Kosovo, they call each other brother 
(véllai). As also shown by Pauli (2013: 31) for sibling relations in Namibia 
and México, growing up together and sharing childhood memories strength- 
ened their connection. The cousins often also chat on Messenger, and each 
summer, Veton invites his nephews to spend their seaside holidays with him 
and his sons. As shown by Lumnije Kadriu’s work (2017) on migrants’ re- 
lations to family members in Kosovo, the joint holidays at the seaside, for 
which migrants invite family members from Kosovo, enhance the attach- 
ment between family members. 

However, lacking earning opportunities in Opoja, Luan, YIl’s oldest son, 
considered taking up an undocumented job abroad. His aim was to create 
enough savings for a future back home, and although aware of the risks this 
entailed, he stressed that he had no alternative and other family members 
shared this view. Eventually, he managed to cross the EU’s Schengen bor- 
der when hundreds of thousands of Syrians and migrants from other war- 
affected countries took the so-called ‘Balkan route’, which formed a kind of 
open corridor in autumn 2015 - only to be strictly controlled again shortly 
afterwards. Once abroad, a new form of caring relation emerged between 
the two families across borders, as Luan stayed with Veton and his family. 
The care provided by his uncle can be seen as a time-delayed pattern of reci- 
procity, as Luan’s father had cared for Veton’s sons and daughter when Veton 
was abroad - and Luan’s parents still care for them when they come home in 
summer. More broadly, Luan refers to his uncle and cousins as family - not 
differentiating between kinship grades. 

This case illustrates that over time care relations and arrangements within 
various translocal families shift during the life course with changing geopo- 
litical realities. As stated above, while remittances among brothers may dry 
up, new forms of care and solidarity may be integrated. Here, again, it is im- 
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portant to look at various dimensions of care. While reports from think tanks 
such as the European Stability Initiative (Hockenoes 2006, 2010) tend to 
foreground financial remittances and highlight the drying up ofremittances, 
especially among brothers, there are other forms of care relationships that 
could renew solidarity across borders, including support for emigration, 
and intergenerational dimensions need to be looked at more closely as well. 
This again can sustain the local model of migration as family-based care, as 
it enables a new family member to migrate abroad in order to earn money 
and send remittances to family members back home. In Veton’s case, for 
instance, the focus shifted from sending remittances to his brother and his 
family in his home village in Kosovo to financing the education and wedding 
of his own children. But that did not mean the end of brotherly solidarity, as 
he offered accommodation and connections abroad when his brother’s son 
chose to migrate. 

These new forms of support, which develop over distances and over time, 
affect family and kinship relations. While these new forms support the con- 
tinuation of the ‘culture of migration’ as a form of family care, some ofthem 
also challenge traditional family roles. Different from male migrants who 
extended financial support mainly to their brothers in Kosovo in the 1970s, 
1980s and often also in 1990s, migrants now also support their sisters’ educa- 
tion to enhance their prospects. Support is, thus, based more on emotional 
ties and migrants’ own personal convictions about family care and a good fu- 
ture and is not dictated purely by their normative duty. This shift in emphasis 
from duty to personal ties and convictions has led to subtle shifts in gender 
and generational roles in Opoja. 

Furthermore, not just male migrants but increasingly female migrants 
take care of their siblings and their nieces and nephews in Opoja. A case in 
point is Teuta, aged thirty-five, who lived with her husband and three small 
children in Linz and supported her married sister in Opoja financially from 
her earnings as a part-time cleaner. She also bought valuable presents for her 
sister’s children, such as quality school bags, which were difficult to buy in 
Kosovo. Compared to women who have married within the Opoja region 
and remain largely without a salaried job, women who have married abroad 
and have taken up a job may obtain a special position within their family 
of origin, especially as they can send valuable gifts. This has challenged the 
gender-specific roles within the family in Opoja. Migrants and especially 
female migrants can thus act as transformers of gender relations and care 
models ‘back home’, which can be decisive for the education and social ad- 
vancement of siblings who live there (for rural China, see Obendiek 2013). As 
observed by Mirjana Morokvasic (2004: 7), for many migrants from former 
socialist countries in ‘post-wall’ Europe, i.e. after the fall of the Iron Curtain, 
migration is meant to ‘improve or maintain the quality of life at home’. This 
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is surely also the case for many villagers from Opoja who migrated in the 
1990s and the new millennium. While it does not necessarily imply a plan 
to return, it is at least directed at sustaining ties with and extending care for 
their family members, and here especially parents and siblings - back home. 


A NEW GENERATION OF TRANSLOCAL CAREGIVERS 


Like Luan, various young men went abroad after the 1999 war, while their 
fathers and other family members remained at home. The extent to which 
newly migrating sons are able and willing to support their families in their 
home region varies, depending on economic opportunities as well the ex- 
tent of the constraints they faced abroad. Furthermore, it also depends on 
the needs and goals of family members in Opoja and if migrants are willing 
to direct their actions towards those needs; if they can harmonize both in- 
dividual and family goals. The use of remittances ranges from financial sup- 
port for living expenses or medical treatment of family members in Opoja to 
financing one’s own wedding, that of a brother, house renovations or con- 
struction projects, or other material investments. Again, obligations towards 
family members in Opoja may shift with time and changing family constel- 
lations. For example, after Artan started studying medicine in Prishtina, he 
got engaged to a young woman, and his parents urged him to marry sooner 
rather than later. As Artan’s father, a seasonal worker, could not cover all 
the wedding expenses, Artan interrupted his studies and took the help of a 
cousin in Italy to organize a job for him. After a year, his wedding took place 
in his parental home. Still, after his wedding, Artan went abroad again to pay 
off some loans his parents had taken up for the renovations of the house, and 
to finance the education of his younger brother, who also planned to marry 
soon. Artan’s wife had initially remained in the household of Agim’s parents 
and siblings, but after living apart for a year and a half, Artan was allowed 
to apply for family reunification and could bring over his wife and his then 
nearly one-year-old daughter. That wmind, I move next to consider interviewees’ 
understandings of their membership in democratic institutions and pro- 
cesses in the United States. As I illustrate below, their conceptions of sub- 
stantive membership varied. Some, including Walid and Omar, were very 
positive about their opportunities for democratic membership while others, 
including Zaid and Tariq, were significantly less enthusiastic. 
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Nora, whose asylum application was pending at the time of our inter- 
view, said that in the future, she could be a member of formal democratic 
processes in the United States, but not currently. “I don’t have citizenship 
to vote,” she said: 


I cannot express my opinion about more political stuff, but I do . . . feel the 
democracy and I belong here because I talk about whatever I want to talk 
about. And I say that this is right and this is wrong. I should not be treated like 
this because I am different. So, I do practice . . . democracy here. . . . Like, I 
just used my rights and was like, even though I’m not American I do have the 
right to say or I do have the right to be treated differently. But . . . I cannot do 
any elections when it comes to this city council. . . . I cannot do anything. But 
I can express my opinion. (Nora 6 February 2018) 


Nora’s comments illustrate the different legal rights citizens and non-citizens 
have in the United States. Citizens can vote in local, state, and federal elec- 
tions, while permanent residents or those with other immigration statuses 
typically cannot vote except in municipal elections in a handful of cities. 
However, all residents, including non-citizens, are formally protected by 
constitutional rights such as the freedom of speech that allow them to advo- 
cate for control of the conditions of their lives. 

Walid observed, “I am very attached” to American democracy (27 Sep- 
tember 2017). He said of his volunteer work with immigrants in his commu- 
nity: “We try to encourage people to get US citizenship. And we do have 
a lot of people, they reach five years of residency, so we encourage them 
to get naturalized and try to practice their rights because we came from the 
Middle East [where] maybe people they don’t learn how to practice their 
rights and here we tell them it’s really important. We have a congressman, a 
Congress. We can go and talk to [our representative]” (Walid 27 September 
2017). 

As an example of the types of activities he encourages community mem- 
bers to undertake, Walid described how many Iraqi families living in Up- 
state New York worried about relatives still in Iraq after an attack in the 
north of the country: “They said ‘Walid, tell us what we do? We want to 
do something.’ So, to raise awareness [about Yazidi women kidnapped by 
ISIS], we decided to use our democratic rights to contact the city council 
member, to invite some faith-based organizations to light candles . . . to 
express our feelings. We wanted them to not keep this anger and sit home 
because you are going to be very depressed and very tired if you do. We 
want to bring the community and teach them how to practice their rights” 
(27 September 2017). 

Ahmed indicated that he had democratic membership “to a certain ex- 
tent” (2 October 2017). As a resident, he could not vote in 2016. However, 
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he remarked: “I watched the election. I did not participate in the election. 
Actually, I watched the election with popcorn. It was super exciting. I know 
for other people, they don’t feel this way. . . . I met with a few friends after 
the election and obviously, we have like 50 percent of the population who 
feel downbeat about it. That’s in any normal election or democratic pro- 
cess” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

Ahmed counseled his friends to be optimistic, telling them, “No, you 
don’t need to [be hopeless]. In four years or in two years, you still have 
the power to change it” (2 October 2017). “For me personally,” he said, 
“I waited almost more than twenty years of my life to see another country 
forcing democracy [in Iraq]. I think it will be a super exciting moment for 
me just to participate” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

I asked Ahmed whether he viewed it as his right to help decide what the 
laws are in the United States, to which he replied: “I think so. Not helping 
with the laws like going and writing them, but having an opinion about 
something, yes. Because in the end it will affect me and affect my family, it 
will affect my friends, it will affect the community I live in. I think so, yeah” 
(2 October 2017). He continued: “I look forward to being part of making a 
decision in the community, within the small group that I’m interacting with, 
maybe, if I can give an added value to their discussion. In terms of govern- 
ment? I think that would not be my role. I don’t have, never had, any sort 
of [desire to go] into that direction I would say. . . . I don’t have political 
aspirations” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

Elaborating on how he understood decision making in the realm of gov- 
ernment, he discussed the possibilities of changing a law or policy with 
which he disagreed: “I can voice my opinion, but I will not be in a position 
to... make a different decision. Because again, I don’t think the govern- 
ment here works [in that way]. There will be other people factoring in their 
voices and their concerns. So, me being the decision maker? I don’t think 
so” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

For his part, Omar noted, “We came here for safety . . . and also to prac- 
tice democracy. Democracy is very important” (14 December 2017). De- 
scribing his experience engaging in democratic processes such as voting, he 
said, “It was amazing to participate. To feel that you have a voice. And I was 
happy every time I did it” (Omar 14 December 2017). As described in more 
detail in the following chapter, Omar has been involved in establishing and 
working with several organizations engaged in a range of activities including 
education, civic engagement, community organizing, and coalition building 
since arriving in the Shenandoah Valley Region of Virginia. 

On a personal level, separate from the community work he does, Omar 
noted that private gun ownership laws were a potential issue in which he 
desired to have input. He said, 
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If there is something to change, really, I would change the gun policy. That’s 
very problematic, let me say. I am surprised that we see [such policies] here. 
Like in our community, the gun should only be restricted to the govern- 
ment. In our country [Iraq], even though it is not sophisticated like here . . . 
but we never have someone handling the guns. . . . So, it should be restricted. 
You see from time to time, crazy people. . . . So, why do you give them the op- 
portunity to take these weapons and kill us? So, it is something that hopefully 
will be gone, so all will live in peace. (Omar 14 December 2017) 


Omar proceeded to call gun ownership by private individuals a larger is- 
sue than many others, but one he wished could be changed because, in his 
words: “I love this nation. So, I want it to live in peace. That’s the reason 
why I’m interested. Yeah, others they have the same opinion, but again they 
don’t have the power, or they don’t have the means. . . . It’s bigger than us. 
It’s business, it’s everything” (14 December 2017). To make the change he 
wished to see, he argued that it had to emanate: “From people. No one can 
do it by power. When everyone, you and me, and everyone is convinced 
that my neighbor, why should I be scared of my neighbor? I’m living with 
my neighbor long, long years. That gun will not protect me from my neigh- 
bor. And then that’s it. It starts from a member and then the community. 
And then city, state, that’s it. . .. We need peace. Yeah. And the government 
is very strong, so it can protect anyone” (Omar 14 December 2017). 

Like Omar, Kasim also asserted that an issue on which he wanted to 
have a say in deciding laws in the United States revolved around private 
ownership of firearms. He took a very different tack. He cited the rise in 
school shootings in the United States (Walker 2019) saying: “Nowadays, 
this problem with the shootings in schools. Definitely, I would love to try to 
push some kind of legislation that protects schools because it’s really alarm- 
ing what’s happening. I mean I see my kids’ school, they lock the schools, I 
cannot get in. How come people can get in and kill the kids? Something is 
wrong. I listened to a speech by someone who had his kid killed. And then 
he was saying that you cannot get a bottle of water inside a plane, and you 
can get a rifle inside a school” (Kasim 27 February 2018). 

Coming to the opposite conclusion as Omar, Kasim said: “We have to 
do something about that. It’s not about controlling guns. .. . They can come 
in with knives and kill kids. It’s not about guns. Not about gun control. It’s 
definitely not the case. It’s about securing the schools from those mani- 
acs. Crazy people. Terrorists, whoever. So yeah. That’s really alarming” (27 
February 2018). 

Hashim, too, wanted to be involved in decisions that affect him and his 
family. As noted at the opening of this chapter, he said, “I can give my opin- 
ion and I can set up rules that work for me in the things that I experience” 
(Hashim 1 October 2017). However, he said: 
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Of course, I cannot give an opinion . . . [on subjects] I don’t know about. But I 
can give an opinion on, for example, education for my kids in the community 
schools, if they have suggestions, if they decided to make some changes to 
the schedule or on the education guidelines and all of that. So, I really want 
to be involved in my community, involved in things affecting my family. So, 
I would really be happy to make, not make decisions because Pm not the 
decision maker, but at least to participate in the community and participate in 
decision making. (Hashim 1 October 2017) 


Wissam expressed optimism that he was in a position to participate in 
decisions that affect his life: “I really hope it is my right to change the US in 
positive ways. . .. What’s good about the US is you have all these . . . people 
from all different backgrounds and it’s the most successful model because 
people are living here peacefully, they are working together peacefully, ev- 
erything is working” (22 October 2017). 

He proceeded to describe democratic membership as providing him 
“peace of mind.” As he elaborated: 


There are certain things you don’t do, that will keep you safe. If you know 
what’s right, what’s wrong, then you are on the safe side to some extent. And 
being able to petition the government or talk with the politicians, I have never 
experienced that. But these things are very hard in Iraq and other countries 
because it’s very hard to see someone who is in power, even if he works in 
the city or is just a manager, something like that. It’s very hard, but now [in 
the United States], it’s different. The whole system is different. (Wissam 22 
October 2017) 


Moreover, Wissam argued that he had an equal ability to give his opinion 
as Americans “to some extent, in certain areas” (22 October 2017). How- 
ever, he said about private gun ownership, for example: “I can’t speak for 
everybody who . . . was born with different values, different experiences. .. . 
Some things Pll feel strongly about but . . . don’t control. I can’t [control such 
issues] because people here have it since day one. We didn’t back there, so 
we are not used to having guns at home or using them unless you are in the 
army [for example]. So, it depends on the topic” (Wissam 22 October 2017). 

On issues such as gun control, even though he argued he was not nec- 
essarily able to effect change because he had not lived his entire life in the 
United States, Wissam said he could affect decisions by: 


Letting them hear my side of the story. Because, again, they didn’t live or 
go through what I went through. So, they need to listen to my story, what I 
went through. ... And the good thing [is that] people here are open-minded, 
they understand. They understand we are equal. They understand: “Okay, let 
me listen to what he says,” before they just shut you out. . . . But, again, am I 
the best person to explain it to them? Or convince them? Maybe not. So, it 
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depends on who can speak [about such issues] well, you know? It’s tricky. (22 
October 2017) 


Like Wissam, Ali suggested that his capacity to participate, and to engage 
equally, would be stronger if he had been born in the United States: “If I 
was born here, and an American, [the possibilities to participate would be] 
stronger. But, my situation, I was not born here . . . and I will remain as a 
refugee, you know? It’s not forever, but this feeling inside you remains, even 
if you want to be an American” (14 January 2018). 

In addition to the internal perception Ali described, he pointed out the 
distinctions government officials may draw between native-born and nat- 
uralized citizens. As an example, he pointed to the potential for scrutiny 
when interacting with airport security: “Whenever you want to go, espe- 
cially during this time, if you want to travel, you are going to get questions, 
even if you have a US passport. You are going to get questions. Especially 
when it shows country of birth: Iraq. [If it reads] country [and city] of birth: 
New York City, USA it would be different. This is something that has hap- 
pened in the past year, 2016. They are taking their phones, they are asking 
questions, which is not good” (Ali 14 January 2018). 

However, Ali also argued that the law in the United States protected ev- 
eryone living there. Therefore, for example, one could practice their religion 
freely. Ali stressed that if this legal protection were to change: “I will give 
my voice. IIl give my opinion. I believe this [equal legal protection] is better 
because from my experience, what I had back years ago in my country [the 
breakdown of law and institutions after 2003], this is what happened. So, I 
don’t want this country to go through the same thing that my country went 
through. Pm talking about civil war, something like that. I don’t want that to 
happen here in the United States” (14 January 2018). 

Zaid stated that although he was an American citizen and had a legal 
right to engage in democratic processes, he did not believe he had earned 
the right to take part in decisions about laws and policies in the United 
States. As he explained: “I think it’s not my right. No... I don’t want to be a 
hypocrite. I have just been living here for seven years. I don’t think I gained 
that right. Yes, I mean, I have the citizenship, but I can’t decide for people 
who were born here, this is just my opinion. I know it’s my right . . . but I 
believe that it’s not really my right” (Zaid 27 February 2018). 

When I asked Tariq, “Do you feel like you’re a part of the democracy in 
the United States?” he responded: 


This is a good question. Part of it, probably yes. . . . But we are a second level. 
You know China? China has levels, classes. Class one, class two, class three.’... 
So, when you are guilty and you have a bad record and you go to the judge 
and you say: “No, I didn’t do it!” They’re not going to trust you. This is what 
I feel here. We have a democracy, yes. But we can’t say anything. We can’t 
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use it. What are you going to do? Everybody is against you, the news, the 
government. .. . So, you’re weak . . . because you’re not trusted. . . . So, it’s not 
democracy. (2 November 2017) 


He went on to argue that Trump had effectively authorized Americans to 
treat refugees badly: “We cannot practice our democracy, it’s difficult when 
the government [is led by someone] like Trump, he’s against us already, 
we’re done. Now he has legalized people to do whatever they want with us. 
Right? Because he said: ‘If you do anything, you’re out!” (Tariq 2 Novem- 
ber 2017). 

Tariq allowed that Trump ostensibly took this approach to keep peo- 
ple safe; however, he explained: “He was thinking it’s going to be good to 
keep people away from problems, but you say that for people who make 
a problem, which is very few of us. Not every immigrant” (2 November 
2017). This targeting of all immigrants led Tariq to ask rhetorically: “Is that 
freedom? Is that a democracy? It’s not. It gives you a right to do it again and 
again and again, because it worked” (2 November 2017). 

More broadly than the president’s actions, for Tariq, life in the United 
States is difficult because a segment of the society does not support refugees. 
He is a US citizen now but still thinks of himself as a refugee. Tariq labeled 
the lingering tension and antagonism he felt from American society the 
“taxes” he and other newcomers must pay to live in that society. He said: 


Why do I still think Pm a refugee or I’m an immigrant? Because no matter 
what, this is our taxes. This is how the first generation who moves to the US, 
I feel, this is our taxes. My kids probably will be better because they have the 
American accent, so it’s hard for you to recognize them in the future. But for 
us, this is how we pay taxes. We still feel, from the community, from the news, 
from the politics, or from politicians when they do something against us, you 
feel like: “Oh, why did they do that against me?” So, you are not a full citizen. 
US citizen. .. . Why? Because we just moved, no matter what I’m still a for- 
eigner because of my accent, my color, maybe. My whatever. So, still, you will 
struggle. (Tariq 2 November 2017) 


Tariq went on to say that even if he were able to build a sense of belong- 
ing and democratic membership, one event could set all of that backward: 
“It’s not going to be easy. . . . When you say something or you live your 
democracy very well because no matter what, on the news . . . one day if it’s 
a whole year with no problems, people start to do better and you know, for- 
get. And then boom! A shooting happens and they say: ‘Muslim, Muslim, 
Muslim!” (2 November 2017). 

He was certain it would be impossible to have a right to participate equal 
to that of a native-born American. “That will take time,” Tariq said, “it will 
probably be after I die. My kids at least [may have it]. Maybe, yes. But, 
no, no we’re far behind” (2 November 2017). Moreover, he argued that 
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the exercise of his democratic rights may place him in jeopardy: “For me, 
definitely you think you can say it, but I keep reminding you that for us to 
practice those things, it’s a little for me at least, it’s difficult. I don’t want 
to put myself in a spot and then you will get hurt by the government. I 
know, probably, freedom of speech nobody is going to hurt me but, who 
knows? Probably they will consider it against me down the road. ‘Oh yeah, 
you have been doing this and now you are a terrorist.’ They can do that, 
easily” (Tariq 2 November 2017). 

This was especially true under Trump, in his view. As he argued, Trump 
had, for example, directed ICE to take “people from their homes and 
moms from their kids, without mercy” (Tariq 2 November 2017). During 
the Trump administration, ICE increased mass raids that “terrorize[d] com- 
munities” by “indiscriminately rounding up, detaining, and deporting mi- 
grants” (Beltran 2020, 102). Tariq compared these actions to the situation 
under Saddam Hussein, saying: “It’s like Saddam Hussein. This is what he 
did after 1991, after the Gulf War. He sent his army to every house, and he 
took people from their houses. I almost lost my dad because of that. It’s the 
same thing. ICE, same thing. They have the right, they have the power, to 
take anybody. So, it’s easy for them to consider me, I’m the bad guy, easily” 
(2 November 2017). 

Around the time of my interview with Tariq, the Trump administration 
had directed agencies, including ICE and the United States Border Patrol, to 
increase arrests, imprisonment, and deportation of immigrants. In June 2017, 
several months before interviews began, ICE ramped up efforts specifically 
to target Iraqis. Most of these individuals were Chaldean Christians who 
left Iraq before and after 2003 to seek refuge from violence directed at their 
community. A legal petition brought by the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) in July 2017 successfully halted the immediate deportation of four- 
teen hundred Iraqis who had been detained, allowing time for individuals to 
reopen their immigration cases (Kitaba-Gaviglio and Andrade 2017). 

Tariq argued that if he were to exercise his freedom of speech by posting 
something critical about the government on social media, he could be ar- 
rested. He stated that immigrants who participated in protests against Trump 
took the same risk. As he explained, he believed that the government could 
arbitrarily exercise its authority over those engaged in legal activities be- 
cause he had personally experienced this reality: “I was born and raised in 
this same situation,” he said, and the government “can turn easily against 
you. So, for me, we have to always think ahead” (Tariq 2 November 2017). 

Religious practice, too, is constrained, in Tariq’s view: “We practice in 
a small place, and we don’t go every time because I was scared to. Who 
knows? They come and they [will ask], ‘What are you guys doing here?’ 
Or they are watching us already. Maybe they’re watching us already and 
they think that we’re doing something they don’t like” (2 November 2017). 
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“Maybe I’m wrong,” he said. However, he continued: “it was true before. . . 
in the country that I come from. .. . You get killed for that. You get arrested 
for that” (Tariq 2 November 2017). Moreover, Tariq pointed out that the US 
government maintains watchlists of those targeted for suspicion. As noted in 
the introduction and Chapter 2, state authorities already disproportionately 
cast suspicion upon and surveil Muslims, mosques, and Islamic community 
organizations in the United States. Tariq observed, “Even if it’s not true, this 
is what I feel” (2 November 2017). He went on to say: “I wish ’m wrong. .. . 
But, based on the data and [what I] see in the news, I have to be aware of 
that. Keep away from all the problems. Even if I’m a US citizen now, always 
keep away from anything because I just want to live my life. I don’t want to 
do anything. I don’t want anybody [to do] bad things to me and I’m never 
going to do anything to anybody” (Tariq 2 November 2017). Given these 
experiences and assessments of his position in American society, Tariq said: 
“So, it is just the democracy that we are looking for. We hope we’ll be more 
like anybody else and that our voice can be heard, and they believe us when 
we say [something] because . . . they don’t believe us“ (2 November 2017). 


Barriers to Democratic Participation 


With these experiences of democratic membership in mind, those I inter- 
viewed also highlighted specific barriers as well as requirements to engage 
with democratic processes in the United States. Their insights on these top- 
ics accord strongly with Irene Bloemraad and S. Karthick Ramakrishnan’s 
argument that: “Beyond language, immigrants may also face cultural gaps in 
understanding their new country’s political institutions, its taken-for-granted 
norms about politics and civic activity, and the very ways that politics and 
civic engagement are understood and discussed. Immigrants must learn 
the ropes, so to speak, of their host country, and research indicates that 
those from authoritarian regimes are less prepared to participate in politics” 
(2008, 5). 

Multiple interviewees identified four such fundamental themes. The first 
was that locating opportunities to participate requires time. Second, substan- 
tive exercise of democracy requires public provision of resources. Third, 
participation requires knowledge of processes and preferences. Fourth, in- 
terviewees’ experiences living under an authoritarian regime left some sus- 
picious of political engagement and skeptical that their formal legal rights 
would protect them in practice. 

Additionally, several individuals identified language as an important fac- 
tor, and in some cases, a precondition, to engagement. Many interviewees 
described how their knowledge of English facilitated both resettlement pro- 
cesses broadly and opportunities for involvement. In addition to enabling 
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everyday interactions and the pursuit of daily activities, knowledge of En- 
glish allowed them to advocate for themselves and to interact with state 
authorities, neighbors, and others in their communities. I turn next to a 
discussion of the four barriers/requirements to civic engagement as identi- 
fied by interviewees. 


Participation Requires Time 


The majority of those with whom I spoke argued that they lacked sufficient 
time to participate in democratic processes or activities. Many individuals, 
including Ahmed, Mohammed, Ali, and Sarah, discussed how the need to 
work long hours left little time to see family and friends—let alone become 
involved in broader-scale discussion, debate, or activism. Marwa, for ex- 
ample, told me that voting was the extent to which she wished to engage in 
democratic activities. I asked her whether she had done so already, and she 
said: “I didn’t have time. I already registered . . . but I didn’t get [to do so]. 
I was busy working” (Marwa 25 November 2017). 

Ali observed that he worked long hours during the week, occasionally not 
seeing his children or wife because he returns home late, “So, yeah, the week- 
end is fully booked for my family. Because the whole week, sometimes . . . 
I don’t see them because I come late. Sometimes I see them like for half an 
hour and they have to go to sleep” (14 January 2018). 

As Hashim explained, comparing his experience in Chicago to that in 
Iraq: “We had so many Iraqi friends at the beginning and then, you know, 
everyone is busy here in their lives. Back in Iraq, we had a lot of time to 
spend time with family and friends but right here we are so busy so we’re 
just seeing the closer families and from time to time we can maybe meet 
with friends” (1 October 2017). 

Between work and family, Ahmed, too, had little time to engage in ad- 
ditional activities: “Because I used to live [on Chicago’s Northside] and it’s 
basically between work and going back and family duties I was not really 
able to go into the community and talk” (2 October 2017). He said that he 
discusses important concerns with coworkers and friends, but not in other 
forums. Ahmed was interested in becoming more politically engaged, “if the 
opportunity comes my way” and he reiterated “with the time constraints I 
need to think about” (2 October 2017). 

Similarly, Mohammed argued: “There’s no time for American people to 
go out to talk with the government. Everybody goes to the job and comes 
back from the job. With this circle, who is thinking about the government? 
What are they doing? Nobody. Fifty percent of the American people, if you 
ask them about the name of the [Secretary of Defense] . . . they don’t know” 
(2 November 2017). 
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Polls of Americans’ knowledge of their government support Moham- 
med’s assertion. For example, a 2014 poll found that fewer than half of re- 
spondents could correctly identify which party, Democrats or Republicans, 
controlled the House of Representatives or Senate at the time of the survey 
(Rozansky 2014). A 2018 poll found that 57 percent of respondents could 
not identify how many justices sit on the US Supreme Court (National Sur- 
vey 2018). 

Mohammed went on to argue that “the government puts the people in 
this situation. Just work, work, work, and don’t think about politics. Don’t 
think. Don’t talk about politics. Just go to the job and come back home” (2 
November 2017). In this way, he concluded, even if someone were inter- 
ested in engaging politically, “There’s no time. Who’s going outside to lose 
his check for a week?” he asked (Mohammed 2 November 2017).° 

Although Mohammed argued that he was too busy to engage, such in- 
volvement was something he was interested in undertaking, nevertheless. 
He said that he often speaks with his twenty-three-year-old cousin who grad- 
uated from college with a political science degree and moved to Washington, 
DC, to work for the Democratic Party, imploring her to work for positive 
change. Mohammed has also prioritized supporting his high school-aged 
daughter’s civic engagement. He supported her participation in a two-week 
leadership program offered in Washington, DC, where she had the oppor- 
tunity to meet with members of the government. He said of his hope for his 
daughter’s future: “My plan in the future, I will send my daughter to study 
political science to do something for the people, not just for refugees, no, 
swear to God. For the American people, too, to change something in the 
future” (Mohammed 2 November 2017). 

Wissam, too, said, “the problem here is people don’t have time, they 
live in a bubble and life here is very fast. . . . People don’t have time here 
to research” (22 October 2017). As a result of these constraints, Wissam 
argued: “So, they just trust the government. Whatever those decisions made 
for them, they don’t have the time. I mean, even the elections . . . most peo- 
ple when they vote for senators or representatives, they are going to decide 
in a few seconds, depends on the picture, which picture is better. . .. They’re 
not going to spend the time to research what this guy’s plan is, which is un- 
fortunate. So, people are relying heavily on government to make decisions 
for them” (22 October 2017). 

Moreover, Wissam explained, the United States “is not a small country, 
it’s a continent. So, even the government has limited resources to fight back 
against all the bad guys or all the lobbyists, everything” (22 October 2017). 
This situation “makes you lose hope and believe there is no way you can 
change that” he said with a laugh (Wissam 22 October 2017). For himself, 
“I just stay busy with . . . my business, and I don’t care about anything else” 
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(Wissam 22 October 2017). Later in our conversation, Wissam said: “Not 
many Americans are engaged in political life. . . . Maybe now there are 
more. But I didn’t see that many people care about what’s going on. . . . So, 
they don’t care, we don’t care what’s going on outside. And I’m busy with 
my life and my kids, things like that” (22 October 2017). 

Kasim, too, contended that Americans he encountered were generally 
preoccupied with daily concerns: “When you are talking to an ordinary 
American person, he lives his daily life routine. He doesn’t look outside the 
box” (27 February 2018). In more personal terms, Sarah said that she would 
participate in democratic activities in the future, but her work now kept her 
too busy to do so. For example, the resettlement agency that assisted Sarah 
and her sister when they first arrived in Arizona held workshops on various 
topics and, as she explained, “Some people went to the resettlement agency, 
but me and my sister we go just two weeks and then we started to work. And 
all my time is busy, we can’t go there. Some people went to the organization 
to get more information about America. But, me and my sister we are busy 
all the time working ten hours per day. [Activities were held at] the same 
times we wanted to go to complete my education as well, but I can’t. No 
time. No time” (November 2017). 

Nora, who has been involved in several different nonprofit and activist 
organizations said that she had to step away from some of this work because 
she was caring for her mother, commuting between the Shenandoah Valley 
and Washington, DC, to complete a master’s degree and working ten-hour 
shifts at her job four days a week. At one point, Tariq, too, was involved as a 
volunteer with an organization that assists Special Immigrant Visa recipients 
in the Upstate New York region. But, because he, too, was busy with work, 
he had reduced his time spent volunteering at the time of our interview. 

Walid, who is very involved with multiple activities, said he knew five 
to ten people who were “donating their time to the community” in Upstate 
New York (27 September 2017). However, by and large, most members of 
the community, he opined, are “focusing on their own needs at this time” 
(Walid 27 September 2017). As he explained: “For individuals, I know 
many families in the community who help each other. Reading their mail, 
calling the doctor to schedule an appointment, we have this kind of help, 
supporting the community, in some way. But, in terms of taking issues to 
governmental or local agencies, they don’t have time or ability probably to 
do that because they are very busy in this life” (Walid 27 September 2017). 

Nada expressed a strong desire to be active in her community; however, 
she said she, too, was not involved in any activities at the time of our inter- 
view because: “All of my time [is spent] in my job or studying. Yeah. I don’t 
have time. Especially my daughter, this year has the SAT. So, this is very 
important for me. I prepare everything for her to feel very comfortable, to 
study . . . and really on the weekend, I have one day to spend with her. .. . 
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Now, all my time is spent for my job and . . . studying and with my family” 
(1 November 2017). When I asked Nada whether she thought this busy 
schedule would change in the future or whether she would like it to, she 
said, “Yeah. Really, now I stopped everything to engage with any commu- 
nity because that means I need time. And, I explained to you, I don’t have 
time now” (1 November 2017). 

Zaid said his daily life entailed “working and working.” He followed up 
by laughing and reiterating “and working” (Zaid 27 February 2018). “Seri- 
ously,” he continued, “this is what I’m doing. Since the day I arrived until 
now ... you are struggling against all the needs and demands. I didn’t even 
get the time to have a life” (Zaid 27 February 2018). As he reminded me 
with a laugh, Zaid had come directly from work to conduct our interview. 
He was also caring for his parents who live with him in the Washington, 
DC, area. So, he said, “unfortunately I didn’t have the free time. I mean, 
since the day I came here until now” (Zaid 27 February 2018). 


Democracy Requires (Re)Distribution of Resources 


The substantive exercise of democracy requires that members of a political 
community have a right to public provision of the individual and collec- 
tive material resources needed to live full and meaningful lives as well as 
opportunities to decide how those resources are produced and distributed 
(Pateman 2012; Wolff 2012). As several individuals such as Tariq and Mo- 
hammed pointed out, part of the reason many in the United States must 
work long hours that limit their opportunities for democratic participation 
is due to limited social-democratic programs such as universal tax-funded 
healthcare or postsecondary education provided to residents or citizens in 
the United States. 

According to Tariq and Hashim, in Iraq many essential services such 
as healthcare and education had been free at the point of service. In the 
United States, however, the cost of living is high, and one cannot depend 
upon social supports or public provision to fulfill needs. For that reason, 
the compulsion to work long hours constrains possibilities for democratic 
participation. As Mohammed put it: “The US government, they didn’t give 
the American people anything for free. Nothing is free for you” (2 No- 
vember 2017). Tariq addressed the trope that refugees come to the United 
States seeking public benefits, saying: “People think that we come for fun 
to the United States and to live for free” (2 November 2017). He contin- 
ued: “What free life are you talking about? Healthcare, free? You got to 
pay for it... . You will struggle with a lot of things. I had it free in my third 
world country. It’s a developing country [and] I had my healthcare free. I 
got my bachelor’s degree for free. And we are a developing country. We 
got my health and school, free. It’s mandated by government. We have to 
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teach everybody, and we have to give healthcare to everybody” (Tariq 2 
November 2017). 

Hashim, too, discussed the high cost of healthcare in the United States 
and the fact that many other countries, including Iraq, have public pro- 
grams that provide universal healthcare as a right to their citizens: 


[Healthcare] services are very expensive. It’s too much. This is one of the 
highest in the world, actually. So, I think we need to reconsider about finding 
solutions, about how we can provide better services at the same time more 
affordable to people. When I first came, when I was reviewing healthcare bills 
I was receiving, like the clinic visits like emergency visits, it’s just too much. 
For us in Iraq, for example, and most countries in the world, healthcare is free 
for people, right? So, we never thought about this to be part of our daily life, 
or our daily experiences. There must be a way. The government [should] be 
responsible for the healthcare services because this is a right. This is one of the 
human rights to receive the service, right? It’s not something I [should] have to 
worry about. . . . If, for example, I got sick, one of my family members had any 
kind of disease or long-term treatment I was unable to afford so, what should 
I do? This is not something I have to worry about, this is my right to receive 
healthcare from the government, just like many countries like Canada, like I 
think Australia also. The government is responsible for their payments for the 
healthcare services. It’s not something people worry about. (1 October 2017) 


Moreover, substantive democracy requires that members of a political 
community have a say in how resources are distributed to meet needs and 
fulfill individual and collective aspirations. Both Wissam and Mohammed 
argued that a portion of the vast US military budget could be reallocated to 
civic projects and social-democratic programs, including healthcare and ed- 
ucation. Wissam said of the military budget, “You spend trillions on the de- 
fense budget” (22 October 2017),‘ to the detriment of civilian infrastructure. 
He pointed to the poor quality of American infrastructure (ASCE 2021), 
suggesting: “If you spend maybe 10 percent of that for the infrastructure of 
the US, bullet trains . . . or better airports, better roads or maybe to have a 
cleaner environment like electric cars, things like that and focusing on these 
kinds of things. It’s better than spending all this money on the military. 
Especially . . . the problem is, we are, the United States, spending trillions 
of dollars on our bases outside the country. So, money is coming out of our 
pockets to those countries” (22 October 2017). 

Similarly, Mohammed said, “the government has to think about the 
American community. . . . Really, this is always my opinion: Why didn’t 
they support the American community? Why?” (2 November 2017). As ev- 
idence, Mohammed also pointed to the vast sums of public resources spent 
on the military. He noted the then-recent congressional votes to increase the 
already-large US military budget by tens of billions of dollars for fiscal year 
2018 (Stolberg 2017), asking, “Why? Nobody can tell me” (Mohammed 2 
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November 2017). He continued: “I promise you . . . not after 1,000 years, 
America is America. It has such a strong military; nobody can seriously 
threaten it. Be comfortable. So, if you want to spend like $55bn [roughly 
the proposed budget increase], you can spend it for the American people. 
Why are you spending it on the military? Why?” (Mohammed 2 November 
2017). 

Emphasizing the point, he questioned why the United States had spent 
billions—or trillions—of dollars fighting against Afghanistan, Iraq, and Libya.’ 
“Why did you spend all this money?” he asked, “This is from the American 
people. These people work, pay taxes, and make the government strong. ... 
But, the government, they didn’t help the American people” (Mohammed 2 
November 2017). He pointed to the economic hardships many Americans 
face, such as the high cost of healthcare, which only a few miles across the 
border from where he lives, Canada provides at much lower cost to all 
its citizens. As he remarked: “It can’t be like this way always. You spend 
money, spend money on war, the money will run out in the future. So, the 
people will be angry, and there will be trouble. So, the government should 
change its mind to help the people, enough war, enough weapons. If you 
spend these billion, billion, billion dollars for the American people, every- 
body will be happy, and their lives will be changed. Right?” (Mohammed 2 
November 2017).° 

Programs such as universal tax-funded and government run healthcare 
and tuition-free higher education are supported by majorities of the US pop- 
ulation (Hartig 2021; Galvin 2021). However, public support has not trans- 
lated into policy. The lack of meaningful mechanisms to ensure that popular 
social-democratic and redistributive programs can be enacted demonstrates 
the lack of substantively democratic institutions in the United States (Gilens 
and Page 2014). 


Decision Making Requires Knowledge 


In addition to sufficient time and resources, information is required to en- 
gage in democratic processes. Many interviewees pointed to the need to 
make informed decisions as well as noted that they may not have enough 
information or knowledge of US structures, institutions, or processes to 
participate productively in authoring laws, policies, or rules affecting their 
lives. When I asked Nora whether she thought she could discuss her views 
on laws in the United States, she said, “I cannot do that. Not yet. I’m not 
knowledgeable about everything, such as what the laws have missed . . . and 
I have never been in a situation to say that, honestly” (6 February 2018). 
However, in the future, she was confident she could. “Why not?” she said, 
“If I cannot change it, at least I will highlight the issues to people who can 
change it, the policy makers” (Nora 6 February 2018). 
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Nora went on to say that possibilities for her to engage in democratic 
decision making existed in some policy areas but not others: “It depends 
also on what type of law you are talking about. Like, I cannot change, as 
an example, immigration law. No, I’m not going to change that mostly be- 
cause they have the right to protect the country” (6 February 2018). But she 
continued: “If there is some stuff like why are you making people’s lives 
more complicated and miserable, why not just try to talk about it, try to say 
something” (Nora 6 February 2018). 

Ahmed expressed hope that he would be taken as seriously as native-born 
Americans when articulating his views: “I still hope so, but honestly speak- 
ing, I don’t think so” (2 October 2017). The reason, he elaborated, is that 
“Americans might think of me, not less, but maybe they think I’m not yet 
fully integrated and fully involved” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). Therefore, he 
said: “Maybe they will think my idea is good, from the outside, but if they 
want to look at it from the community long-term, because I have still yet to 
get my full grasp of the laws, of the system, so I might say something not 
relevant” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

Moreover, he argued that this disparity was not because he was a resident 
and not a citizen at the time of our interview. Rather, the issue was the short 
time he had lived in the United States: 


It’s not because Pm not American yet or they are, but it’s only how long you 
have been here, you know the community better, you know the country bet- 
ter, you know your city better. So, you know the laws better. So, for example, 
if I now go and protest against the [at the time of interview recently imposed] 
soda tax [in Chicago], okay I want to do that, but did I research the health 
implications on the American society and obesity? No, I did not. So, some- 
one else might sit next to me: “How long have you been here?” And I would 
say: “twelve-thirteen months.” They would say: “Okay, thank you for your 
opinion, but I might want to consider someone who has been here for the last 
thirty years of their life or [who was] born and raised and suffered health issues 
that affect all their lives and their families as well.” (Ahmed 2 October 2017) 


Sarah expressed uncertainty about her right to participate as a Green Card 
holder: “I don’t know, which laws . . . allow me to participate. . . . I want to 
learn about this subject more from people, from organizations here. . . . I think 
some organizations here, talk about this subject. We are actually looking for it 
here” (30 November 2017).’ She underscored this point, noting that as a resi- 
dent she cannot vote. However, in the future, she said she would speak out if a 
candidate can “help the people, for example, to develop education, . . . health, 
many things. ... We need the time to make this decision about which one we 
have to choose. . . . I want to learn. I want to learn first and then to, maybe, 
make a decision about that one (Sarah 30 November 2017). 
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Mohammed flatly answered “no” to the question whether it was his right 
to help decide what the laws are in the United States. He then elaborated: 


Do you know why? Because . . . any point in the Constitution, these are the 
American issues. It’s difficult for me to understand the American life, and 
decide on any point, which is right for the American people. . . . This is the 
American right because you were born in America. You know what is needed 
in the American life. It’s difficult, I don’t have a lot of experience. If you asked 
me about Iraq, I will tell you: “Yes, 100 percent.” Here, it’s difficult. Just if 
yow’re reading about the tax system in America, you have to read like 100 
books to understand it. (Mohammed 2 November 2017) 


By way of example, Mohammed asked me to imagine I had moved to Iraq 
and had a car accident. There is no automobile insurance there, he said. 
To resolve the situation, one must work out with the other motorist who 
is at fault and who will pay for repairs. Sometimes in this process, the per- 
son at fault will argue over payment and families will become involved, he 
said. “You don’t know about this process, right?” I said no. So, he said, this 
is difficult for a newcomer to understand. He also asked me to imagine I 
moved to Iraq, received three months of support services and, thereafter, 
was expected to find employment and make a new life. “It’s really difficult” 
(Mohammed 2 November 2017). Yet, this is the expectation for resettled 
refugees. Mohammed volunteers to support newly resettled refugees in Up- 
state New York and often encounters clients who receive letters informing 
them of decisions made by various agencies that they do not understand. 
For example, they receive notice that their public assistance has been termi- 
nated because they missed an application deadline, or their credit has been 
negatively affected because of a missed gas bill payment. These routine mat- 
ters are unfamiliar to newcomers and can be a challenge to understand. 

Omar spoke about knowledge of the “tools” of democratic processes as 
necessary for democratic engagement, not as a barrier, but as a character- 
istic of such processes: “We are new and also beginners to these things. . . . 
I’m trying to educate myself in these democratic things, the tools. And so, 
we have a lot to learn” (14 December 2017). In his volunteer work, Omar 
educates community members about these processes as well: “We are also 
teaching our communities about these tools to use them. Right now, we 
have had a hard time to pull out our community to vote” (14 December 
2017). For himself, Omar said: “Being able to also change the rules, I wish 
to. And I don’t think there is an obstacle for that as far as I work for it and 
find the opportunities, I think, I will be able to do so” (14 December 2017). 

Wissam offered that there ought to be more programs, available sooner, 
to educate refugees about the structures in American society, such as the 
purpose and uses of tax revenues: 
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For refugees, I think there should be more programs to teach them about 
these kinds of things that you guys know about: renting vs. buying, how to [file 
your] taxes, what do taxes mean, why do you pay them. Because most of these 
countries they come from they don’t have any taxes. So, they don’t know why. 
I mean, we do have some programs here, brief ones, about bank accounts, 
taxes, basically knowing your rights, what you can do, what you can say, .. . 
when you have the right to stay silent, things like that. (22 October 2017) 


The wide array of programming Wissam described may or may not be 
available through nonprofit or resettlement agencies to those who have re- 
settled, depending on several factors including the local resettlement con- 
text, whether one has legal status as a refugee, funding availability, and 
language learning and education support. Wissam argued: “It shouldn’t be 
after getting citizenship [that one can] learn about all these things. It should 
be when you first come here. You learn about like: This is the Bill of Rights, 
these are twenty-seven amendments that we have, this is what people are 
discussing, these kinds of things. It should be available before they come, 
even before they come, yeah. Just to let them have an idea. And explain to 
them these kinds of things” (22 October 2017). Wissam was studying for his 
citizenship exam at the time of our interview, and I asked him whether he 
was learning about these issues now as he prepared. He said: “A lot of it, 
yeah. A lot of things I didn’t know” (Wissam 22 October 2017). 

For Hashim, specific subject area knowledge facilitated participation. At 
the time of our interview, he was completing a master’s degree at a univer- 
sity in Chicago focused on healthcare management: “I’m studying policies 
and regulations, managing health institutions. This is something Pm going 
to be specialized in. It is something I can give an opinion about, you know?” 
(Hashim 1 October 2017). In his graduate work, he and his classmates spent 
significant time in seminars discussing the ethics and policy questions re- 
lated to healthcare. As he put it: “This is something I can maybe give my 
opinion about. I can go into debates [on this topic] but not something re- 
lated to different fields. So, yeah. I think I can participate in debates related 
to what I know about. What I’m doing” (Hashim 1 October 2017). 

Marwa did not see an equal right to participate because “maybe Amer- 
icans know more than me. I am still every day learning something” (25 
November 2017). As she continued: “My kids now they are different. They 
know more than me. .. . I came already here, I’m an adult. I grew up there. I 
grew up in a different culture. I try my best to know. I try now. I try my best 
to know more. More, more, more. But I miss a lot” (Marwa 25 November 
2017). 

We returned to this subject later in our interview, and Marwa sketched 
her understanding of what it requires to make change in society: “It takes 
time,” she said, “if I want to change something, I’m not going to give my 
opinion. . . . No, it needs research, it needs people who understand maybe... 
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more than me” (25 November 2017). Marwa’s insights point toward the 
connection between time and knowledge. Sufficient time is required to learn 
about issues and to engage in democratic processes. 

Finally, it is important to note there was a tension in the perception that 
many individuals lack time and/or knowledge for engagement in their com- 
munities and their activities. Individuals, including Mohammed, Marwa, 
and Ali, explained that they were very busy, which limited their time to 
engage. Nonetheless, each was involved in various forms of volunteering in 
addition to their paid jobs, as explored in the following chapter. 


Engagement Requires undoing Authoritarian Acculturation 


Marwa, Walid, Zaid, Omar, and Tariq suggested that living much of their 
lives under an authoritarian government had left them without experience 
to engage in democratic processes, and/or uninterested or afraid to do so. 
Marwa, for example, discussed how there was no freedom of speech in Iraq. 
She was highly critical of Saddam Hussein she said, but: “Even inside my 
home, I can’t [criticize him]. Because my daughter . . . when she goes to 
school maybe . . . she will say: ‘My mom and my dad they are talking 
about Saddam Hussein!’ Believe me, the second day, we are going to be 
killed. That’s how bad Saddam Hussein was” (Marwa 25 November 2017). 

Conversely, Marwa said, “I like the freedom here. I like the free speech 
here” (25 November 2017). As a result, even though Marwa expressed sev- 
eral times in our interview that she did not want to participate in politics 
or political activities in the United States, she was clear that she does not 
remain silent if she has an opinion to share. 

Although very active in his community, Walid still feared the repressive 
government in Iraq, which allowed no freedom to criticize it. “There is still 
fear,” he said, “We came from a security government in Iraq if you say 
something about the government. . . . I lost my father, because my father, 
back in Iraq, he used to say things about the Ba’ath Party and they took him, 
they killed him, they took our home, confiscated it because of that” (Walid 
27 September 2017). 

In his view, such experiences meant “many Iraqis, they have this kind 
of fear. Don’t talk about the government. So, don’t talk about these things” 
(Walid 27 September 2017). Despite this fear, Walid engaged in activities 
such as protesting policies he did not support. He also invited many people 
he knows to attend marches organized against the 2017 travel ban, discussed 
in more detail in the following chapter. However, in his view, many were 
afraid to engage in such activities because: “They have trauma from police. 
Police there . . . are not supporting citizens. It’s criminal, like they are crim- 
inals. They came to kill people . . . as part of the agenda of the government 
there. So, they have this kind of PTSD for now. I mean, many families if 
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they see a police car, they freeze. So . . . they want to live peacefully without 
touching these things” (Walid 27 September 2017). 

Zaid expressed the fear Walid identified in very similar terms. He ex- 
plained that, in the Washington, DC, area where he now lives: 


Whenever I see a police car, I get this feeling that . . . they are going to arrest 
me. They are going to stop me, and they are going to find something wrong 
with my ID, with my car, with anything . . . because I came from this back- 
ground when we really get scared when we see police anywhere. In Iraq, they 
just tend to harass people and try to get them into trouble and get as much 
as they can, like money or whatever. . . . So, it’s completely on the contrary. 
People here feel safe when they see a police car. I get this kind of feeling. . . . 
By the way, I’ve never been stopped by a police car before. You know? But 
still. (Zaid 27 February 2018) 


=. 


Considering this perception, Zaid described his views on participating 
American democratic processes: 


n 


I know it’s not fair, it’s actually selfish to say that [I am unable to participate in 
democratic processes] because I am gaining from this democracy . . . but on 
the other hand, I cannot participate in it. Maybe it’s not just because I cannot, 
maybe I don’t want to because . . . of my background, we came from this polit- 
ically corrupt system. So, we have a very, very bad experience with being part 
of the system. I believe not just me, any people who came from that country, I 
believe that we would just rather stay away as much as possible from any kind 
of political system. We just want to live our life as far away as possible from 
any political things. (27 February 2018) 


I asked Zaid if this included opting out of voting as well, and he said, “No, 


voting, Pm 100 percent with voting. . . . Voting is kind of practicing your 
democracy but, I don’t think I can do anything other than that” (27 Febru- 
ary 2018). 


Omar, too, explained that even though he and other members of the 
Iraqi community had a right to engage in politics, he might hesitate: “Not 
because I’m scared of something,” he said, “not because we still have the 
fear of expressing political views. It’s related to back home. Even the com- 
munity Pd say. Even it’s our right. But sometimes we hesitated to express 
our perspective towards any case” (14 December 2017). He continued, “but 
we can do that in our community [of fellow Iraqis]. But with others, it is very 
hard because still, we have this influence from back home. . . . Because we 
don’t know, what are the limits of our freedom” (Omar 14 December 2017). 

When I asked Tariq whether he believed he was able to express his views 
and opinions about actions taken by the US government, he responded: 
“This is the part that I love. Because over there, you can [express views on 
the government]. But easily you can disappear, too. Here, you can do that; 
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you can express your views” (2 November 2017). Tariq was clear through- 
out our conversation that he opposed President Donald Trump’s policies; 
however, he continued: “At least when I talk to people that support Trump, 
they’re not going to kill me. At least they will listen and hear and then... 
it’s up to you to decide if it’s wrong or right” (2 November 2017). 

Tariq juxtaposed this possibility with his life in Iraq. “Let me tell you 
something,” he said, “I lived in Iraq twenty-seven years. I witnessed my 
whole life the dictatorship of Saddam Hussein. And we weren’t allowed to 
talk. You were not allowed to express your opinions about government. So, 
it’s very difficult for me to express my opinion now” (2 November 2017). 
Echoing Marwa, he said, “You can’t even whisper because somebody will 
hear you, and then you’re gone. Even with police. You can easily be taken 
by police over there. The police arrest you easily without any warrant, with- 
out anything. They just take you. Beat you up and leave you, that’s easy” 
(Tariq 2 November 2017). 

As a result of these experiences, Tariq was left with a lingering fear of 
government authorities and preferred not to interact with them or with the 
American legal system. As he explained: “I know . . . you have freedom of 
speech in the US. . .. You can express your feelings. But, it’s still hard for 
me to say out loud because I still have fear that somebody will knock on the 
door, or probably break it down and take me out. It’s difficult. It’s not easy. 
That’s why you guys, you Americans are lucky you didn’t live through this 
situation” (Tariq 2 November 2017). 

Taking a different angle on this same background of insecurity in Iraq, 
Wissam asserted that his experience under an authoritarian government 
gave him a special status to observe and comment on current events hap- 
pening in American society. When I asked him if he believed it was his right 
to help decide what the laws are in the United States, he replied: “I believe 
so, yes, because to some extent, people live here in a bubble. This is unfor- 
tunate. But, for me, I got to live in a different society, different regime. . . . 
I had to go through all the processes. So, I know . . . how it starts because 
maybe I have a background about that. I know how it’s going to go down 
the road because I’ve lived that, I can tell people what they can expect” 
(Wissam 22 October 2017). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored ways in which interviewees understood dem- 
ocratic membership in the United States as well as barriers many saw to 
exercising that status in substantive ways. Individuals’ experiences point 
toward several important insights about how to bring democratic practices 
and processes closer to the ideal articulated at the opening of this chapter. 
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Indeed, these insights are not exclusive to resettled refugees, but likely apply 
to all members of American society. The need for time to put democratic 
membership to use and the need for information to engage productively in 
democratic processes are essential points. 

Residents and citizens need sufficient time to engage in activities such 
as researching issues, voting, joining activist or advocacy organizations, or 
attending union meetings. A robust democratic society in the United States 
requires, as Mohammed suggested, an environment in which one need not 
choose between engaging in political activities and losing wages. Leaving 
aside whether it is an intentional government strategy, as Mohammed ar- 
gued, citizens cannot engage in democratic practices if they must spend all 
their time working. This conundrum points to the realization that strong 
redistributive social and economic support mechanisms and structures are 
crucial to ensure that members of American society, resettled Iraqis, and 
others possess sufficient material security to engage in politics. 

Moreover, as Wissam suggested, civil society organizations, political par- 
ties, and/or government agencies should prioritize and make educational 
programming as widely available as possible for residents and citizens to 
make clear how democratic processes and institutions that govern them 
function and to encourage widespread participation. Such processes and 
institutions are only democratic if individuals have meaningful influence 
within them, and wide and deep knowledge is necessary to exert such con- 
trol effectively. 

Beyond the institutional realm, for activists and those involved with so- 
cial movements seeking to build a more democratic society, these insights 
speak to the importance of developing strategies and tactics that engage 
in the intertwined work of political education, fighting for reallocating re- 
sources away from war and toward public provision and social-democratic 
supports, and directly providing essential programs and services such as 
food and medical care when government does not.* 

Finally, the lingering fear and unease individuals described about their 
experiences in Iraq under Saddam Hussein point to the need for govern- 
ment, media, and civil society to ensure that residents and citizens not only 
feel safe and protected by the law, but also are actually so treated in prac- 
tice. It is not only a matter of attenuating the lingering effects of living un- 
der an authoritarian regime, but also about ensuring that those who live 
in the United States are guaranteed protection of their rights and safety. 
Democratic governance can only be approached in the United States if all 
residents have an equal right and substantive ability to participate and are 
guaranteed equitable treatment by governance institutions. This means en- 
suring that public agencies do not arbitrarily exercise their power against 
refugees, Muslims, and other groups and ensuring that members of those 
groups are confident that such will be the case. To realize this aim, it is 
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essential to end the profiling, surveillance, and discriminatory policies that 
continue to target Arabs, Muslims, and refugees. 

Critically as well, these experiences evince the need to listen to warnings 
such as Tariq’s that actions by US government officials and agencies share 
qualities with the authoritarianism under which he lived in Iraq. As his in- 
terpretations shared in this and the previous chapter have highlighted, it 
is always possible for governments, local, state, and federal, to undermine 
the rights of particular groups. The Trump administration not only under- 
cut and/or eliminated legal protections for immigrants and refugees, but 
also sought to strip protections from others, such as transgender Americans 
(Alonso-Zaldivar 2019). And, crucially, threats to legal protections are nei- 
ther unique nor confined to the previous administration. 

Consistent with Tariq’s fears of expanding, arbitrary government power, 
while Trump’s predecessor, Barack Obama, had a comparatively more pro- 
gressive record on some issues, his administration nevertheless operated and 
vastly expanded a massive, clandestine domestic surveillance apparatus that 
aimed to collect all digital communications in the United States (Bamford 2016) 
and killed American citizens abroad without trial or conviction (Scahill 2015). 
Further, Obama’s attorney general, Eric Holder, asserted in official commu- 
nication with US Senator Rand Paul (Republican, Kentucky) that the United 
States military hypothetically had the right to kill American citizens within 
US borders (Holder 2013). Even though the latter thankfully did not happen, 
Holder’s assertion sets a potential precedent for future administrations. 

This is to say that threats to democratic culture do not come exclusively, 
or even primarily, from “outsiders,” nor from only one side of the main- 
stream American political spectrum. Nor, for that matter, is there significant 
reason to assume that native-born citizens possess or strive to embrace and 
express a democratic ethos (Carens 2013). There is always potential for the 
degradation of a democratic ethos and practices among those who have 
been born and raised in a particular society. Given the critiques of existing 
institutions of American representative democracy, there is clearly a need to 
democratize democracy in the United States. Returning to Bloemraad and 
Ramakrishnan, although there can be barriers to democratic participation, 
“The immigrant experience can thus create obstacles to political and civic 
incorporation, but it can also rejuvenate or transform norms and practices 
in host societies” (2008, 5). Creating and maintaining a substantively demo- 
cratic society is a perpetually unfinished process. It requires continual work 
on the part of members to inculcate, defend, and expand norms and insti- 
tutions that foster participation. Many of the individuals with whom I spoke 
sought to take part in such processes, and their experiences provide insights 
into barriers to such engagements. 

Chapter 4 builds upon these findings, examining the activities that in- 
terviewees have engaged in, such as discussion and debate with coworkers, 
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friends, and fellow community members, and volunteering with civil society 
organizations. I also analyze my interviewees’ activism, both their own and 
how native-born Americans’ advocacy efforts affected them. As I explore, 
support, welcoming, and commitment to advocating publicly for the rights 
of vulnerable groups, including refugees, by native-born Americans are im- 
portant to pushing government and the population at large to uphold its 
commitments to creating and perpetuating an open, tolerant, and multicul- 
tural society. 


Notes 


1. A series of US Supreme Court decisions beginning with the 1976 Buckley v. Valeo 
case and culminating in Citizens United v. FEC in 2010 have equated “political 
spending with political speech” (Levinson 2013, 885), upholding limits on direct 
contributions to politicians while allowing unlimited total expenditures in sup- 
port of particular candidates or parties. This arrangement has created a system in 
which “people have as much speech . . . as they can buy” (Levinson 2013, 901). 
Legalized unlimited political spending has allowed those with money to “buy 
special access to politicians and [given them] an outsized voice in the political 
debate” (Levinson 2013, 901-2). 

2. Although he did not explicitly name it, Tariq was likely referring to the system of 
household and internal migration registration called hukou, which provides dis- 
parate public benefits to Chinese citizens depending upon registration type and 
location and, as some have argued, has created a type of second-class citizenship 
within China (Tyner and Ren 2016). 

3. Ali expressed a similar view that government, in this case the Iraqi rather than 
American, keeps individuals focused on daily concerns. He suggested that this 
was a tactic to prevent organizing against government policy and power: “They 
[the government] are making people run and care about electricity, care about 
their life, care about how they are going to feed their children because they don’t 
want them to get involved with politics. They don’t want them to get involved to 
do some kind of revolution against the government right now” (Ali 14 January 
2018). 

4. US military spending far exceeds that of any other country. According to the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) military expenditure data- 
base (https://www.sipri.org/ databases/milex), the United States spent $778 bil- 
lion in 2020. This figure is approximately the same amount spent by the next 
twelve countries combined including China, India, Russia, the United King- 
dom, Saudi Arabia, Germany, France, Japan, South Korea, Italy, Australia, and 
Canada. 

5. A 2018 report by the Costs of War project at Brown University’s Watson In- 
stitute for International and Public Affairs estimated that the so-called War on 
Terror cost $5.9 trillion between fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 2019 (Crawford 
2018b). 
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6. Mohammed’s interpretation of a fundamental tension between the US govern- 
ment maintaining a vastly more expensive and powerful military than any other 
country in the world and its ability to provide basic services to its population 
echoes former US president Dwight D. Eisenhower’s famous 1953 speech, “The 
Chance for Peace.” In this speech, Eisenhower argued that a superpower arms 
race between the Soviet Union and the United States would most likely end in 
nuclear war or, failing that catastrophic outcome, would nonetheless result in 
perpetual fear, tension, and wasting of strength and wealth in both societies. As 
Eisenhower (2019) famously remarked: “Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies, in the final sense, a theft from those who 
hunger and are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed.” Eisenhower 
called for “solemn agreements” between nations to limit the size of militaries 
around the world and the resources devoted to such purposes. Given the United 
States’s continued imperial pursuit of global military, economic, and cultural 
hegemony, pushing the American government to adhere to such commitments 
and limits, as Mohammed has suggested, is as relevant today as it was in 1953. 

7. Later in our conversation, Sarah and I discussed the high barriers to home own- 
ership in New York City. I asked her whether this topic, which she cared a great 
deal about, is something she would consider discussing with a local government 
representative. She said: “Actually, it’s no problem for me. It’s no problem be- 
cause everyone can talk about this subject” (Sarah 30 November 2017). She then 
asked me: “For the new people here, it’s no problem if we wanted to talk with 
them about that?” I said yes, it is legal, and she has the right to do so, to which 
she said: “Because we don’t want to have a problem, especially me and my sister. 
We don’t want to make a problem [by] talking with someone about subjects that 
are no good” (Sarah 30 November 2017). 

8. The Black Panther Party, founded in 1966, provides a useful example of an 
organization that combined Black power, anti-imperialist and antiwar activism, 
political education, and social programs in its work. The Black Panthers ran 
community breakfast programs that at one time fed as many as ten thousand 
children every day in cities across the country (Bloom and Martin Jr. 2013). 
Programs like those the Black Panthers operated not only addressed a need, but 
also demonstrated that existing government programs were inadequate. 

9. Consider, for example, a 2017 Pew Research Center poll that found that while 
large majorities of Americans surveyed believed that representative (86 percent) 
or direct democracy (67 percent) was somewhat or very good, a significant num- 
ber believed that rule by experts (40 percent), a “strong leader” (22 percent), or 
the military (17 percent) was a good way to govern the country (Gramlich 2017). 
Certainly, rule by experts, a strong leader, or the military would not qualify as 
democratic. 
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Forms of Participation 


Dialogue, Civil Society, and Resistance 


People had come from all different nationalities just to say that we’re welcome 
and then we started running around the court square and having all these signs 
with us. Then, there was another parade and there was a community session 
from the refugee office. . . . So, there was plenty of stuff happening just to make 
people feel welcome. 


—Nora, 6 February 2018 


Introduction 


The previous chapter explored how interviewees regarded democratic 
membership in the United States and the particular barriers and require- 
ments to its exercise. With that discussion in mind, this chapter considers 
the experiences that those with whom I spoke shared regarding their par- 
ticipation in various activities and the potential for resettled Iraqis to exer- 
cise democratic membership at multiple scales and sites—both formal and 
informal—in the United States. I use the term “participation” throughout 
this chapter to frame all of the experiences interviewees shared concerning 
engaging with fellow members of American society in democratic spaces. 
This chapter first sets out the forms of participation interviewees de- 
scribed. I then narrow my focus to the three most salient modes and sites 
of engagement that recurred in interviews. The first is discussion and de- 
bate, broadly conceived, about the issues that affected interviewees’ lives. 
Second, I explore the role of volunteering and nonprofit organizations in 
the locations where this study’s interviewees lived, including Upstate New 
York, and the Shenandoah Valley Region of Virginia. Third, I reflect on the 
2017 US travel ban targeting individuals from select predominately Muslim 
countries and the ways interviewees interpreted and participated in activism 
organized against it. Throughout this chapter, I draw on the argument of- 
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fered in Chapter 2 that exchange among newcomers and native-born Amer- 
icans is essential to widening participatory spaces and opportunities for all 
members of society. 


Defining Participation and Locating Spaces for 
Engagement 


Interviewees reflected on their experiences participating and engaging with 
democratic processes and practices. They shared many examples and defi- 
nitions of what it meant to them to participate and what constituted the exer- 
cise of democratic political agency. Those with whom I spoke referenced a 
wide range of activities in which they had already engaged and/or that they 
wished to pursue. Those activities included completing surveys, protesting, 
voting, volunteering, attending Parent Teacher Association (PTA) and other 
school meetings, educating others, writing to and meeting with government 
representatives, and serving on nonprofit organization governing boards. 

Many interviewees said that voting was an important way to participate 
in their communities. Some, including Kasim and Walid, who were citizens, 
had voted, and viewed doing so as important. Others, including Ahmed 
and Ali, could not yet vote, but said that they looked forward to doing so 
in the future. As discussed in Chapter 3, for individuals such as Marwa and 
Zaid, voting was the only way in which they wished to participate. Zaid, for 
example, said voting is important because it is “practicing your democracy” 
(27 February 2018). However, beyond that, he wanted to live his life “as far 
as possible from anything political” (Zaid 27 February 2018). 

In addition to voting and engaging in a formal, institutionalized demo- 
cratic process, three overlapping primary modes and sites of participation 
recurred in interviews. As Abdullah observed, for example, “I think the 
main thing that I can do is just to try to convince people not to vote for that 
person [who would harm others and to vote] for the other person” (14 Janu- 
ary 2018). This observation touches on voting, but also on the first mode of 
participation I will explore: discussion, debate, and dialogue. Thereafter, I 
examine individuals volunteering with nonprofit and community initiatives 
engaged in the pursuit of various goals. Finally, I consider the 2017 travel 
ban and interviewees’ interpretations of and, in some cases, participation in 
protests organized against that ban. 


Participating in Discussion, Debate, and Conversation 


Interviews examined whether and where interviewees engaged in discus- 
sion, dialogue, or debate about issues affecting their lives. Most individuals 
interacted with friends, family, or coworkers on such topics in various ways. 
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In many cases, discussion was informal, while in others they participated in 
activities sponsored by organizations in their communities. 

Sarah, for example, said, “We talk about [government policies] a little. 
But not too much. [Primarily] at work, when on break” (30 November 2017). 
Mohammed and I discussed several contested issues in American politics 
at length, including healthcare provision and policy and the large student 
loan debt many Americans incur to attend college. He said that he speaks 
with friends of all backgrounds, fellow refugees and native-born Americans, 
about such issues and said that he “100 percent” had an equal right and 
ability to offer his views in such conversations. 

In our exchange about sharing his views and experiences with others, 
Ahmed said that “sometimes I feel I have more than equal share” of space 
to do so “because sometimes people . . . want to listen to something dif- 
ferent from . . . their perspective. Actually, I was given really more than 
enough share” (2 October 2017). For example, he explained that at a recent 
monthly office lunch, the subject of the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks 
came up. When Ahmed began expressing his views, his coworkers focused 
their attention on him; “I was just telling them my experience,” he said, 
“and instead of going around the table they just stopped, and they kept lis- 
tening to me for the rest of the lunch. So, I think that was very considerate 
of them” (2 October 2017). 

Despite interpreting his experiences as valued by colleagues, Ahmed 
voiced doubt about whether he had the right to try to persuade others to 
alter their views. Rather, he argued, it was the right of others to be exposed 
to new and different experiences and stories. As he put it: “If you never hear 
about things, you would only assume one certain way. So, it’s your right to 
know the other stories, other people. So yes, I would say it’s their right to 
hear me out. ... Maybe they don’t like my story, maybe they don’t want 
stories about newcomers or they don’t want to hear certain stories. But it’s 
their right to hear it out and take whatever perspective they want to take” 
(Ahmed 2 October 2017) 

Ahmed argued that this process requires listening as well as sharing your 
story, and there is no guarantee that it will be successful: “First of all, you 
need to listen to them. . . . Even if it’s the most silly or stupid idea they have 
about the subject you are talking about, just listen to them. Try to talk sense 
into them. .. . And then, even if in the end you cannot change their views, 
you made them listen because you listened first. So, after that, you cannot 
do anything. You cannot force anyone to think in the same way you are 
thinking because who said you are right?” (2 October 2017) 

As a newcomer, Ahmed suggested that it was important that he em- 
phasize the positive aspects of life in the United States over its negative 
dimensions. Moreover, he argued, it was important to help Americans “un- 
derstand that we don’t all fit into one label. . .. The more they know about 
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not only my story, my side of the story, but they know more about the 
partners in the community and how they are reacting to people. Maybe that 
would improve everything” (2 October 2017). “No society is perfect,” he 
said, and learning from negative and positive experiences helps everyone, 
in his view. 

“We are part of this community” in Chicago, Hashim observed; there- 
fore, “for us, for everyone . . . we have to take care of others, to participate in 
setting up the rules and policies for that community” (1 October 2017). He 
explained how he viewed this role and his right to participate in doing so: 


I’m involved in everything. Pm involved with the daily challenges just like all 
the US communities face, so I think I can give my opinion exactly just like 
them. . . . Maybe three years is a short time for a new person to start giving 
their opinion and all of that, but I would say I have spent a lot of time read- 
ing policies, reviewing what . . . are my rights. . . . I mean we are part of this 
community, and we really want to keep this community growing and we really 
want this community to be better organized, safer for us. (Hashim 1 October 
2017) 


Returning to the example offered by Wissam, Omar, and Kasim in 
Chapter 3 about private gun ownership as an important issue in which they 
wished to engage, Wissam said, “I’m a newcomer,” and as a result, Amer- 
icans might react negatively to him offering a view on such a matter. They 
may say, “He just came here and he’s trying to change my way of life” (22 
October 2017). Indeed, gun ownership in the United States involves com- 
plex sets of “symbolic meanings that encompass personal identity, mascu- 
linity, power, freedom, racial attitudes, responsibility, morality, and views 
of governmental threat” (Boine et al. 2020, 7). Wissam continued: “So, in 
a way I also feel I don’t have that right [to engage in discussions on topics 
such as gun control] to some extent because their ancestors were here before 
me, they fought for this country, I just came here and I’m trying to adapt” 
(22 October 2017). 

Omar described how he had been involved with various discussions as a 
member and leader of a community organization, and I analyze that work 
in more detail in the following section. He offered two examples of the types 
of public dialogue the group had already organized or was planning for the 
future. In the first, the association members had held public discussions 
leading up to the 2016 election. Overall, Omar described those conversa- 
tions as “very democratic” (14 December 2017). However, one member, 
originally from the Congo, left the group, concerned about what he per- 
ceived to be the character of its conversation. As Omar explained, “He 
didn’t like the way we were debating, and he left the association. He thought 
that everyone in the association would definitely elect [Hillary] Clinton” (14 
December 2017). Nonetheless, Omar refuted that perception, saying that 
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every member of the group had a right to hold and express their views. 
Through later conversations, he and other participants learned of a specific 
policy that Clinton had supported concerning the Congo, prompting Con- 
golese members to support Trump. “So, then I understood what happened,” 
he noted, “and then the debate was very nice. . . . At the end, you get posi- 
tive things” (Omar 14 December 2017). 

In a second example, Omar described how one of his fellow organization 
coordinators, a white American, works part-time for the public transporta- 
tion organization in the Shenandoah Valley Region. Omar’s colleague told 
him that his fellow bus drivers “were talking about the immigrants, saying 
bad things. And he suggested to me that I should come and talk to them. I 
said, ‘Well that’s fine. I can” (14 December 2017). Omar intended to do so, 
but at the time of our interview, he had not found the time to schedule that 
conversation. Such an event would be consistent with what he explained 
as the organization’s ongoing project: “To go and listen to [members of the 
communities served], what are their issues. Trying to just listen, listen, lis- 
ten. And then if there is an opportunity to try to explain or reveal anything 
that is maybe incorrect, by the media or other things. The ultimate goal is 
to have the city be welcoming for every immigrant” (Omar 14 December 
2017). 

Zaid spoke to the positive potential effects of dialogue as well. Even 
though he did not support Trump’s election to the presidency, he viewed 
that outcome as a potential opportunity for American society. As he ex- 
plained: “I’m okay with it. I think that having Trump as president is a very 
good thing to happen to the United States because there are issues. There 
are problems. People didn’t really get the chance to talk about it, now they 
have the chance to talk about it. If you don’t talk about it, it will never be 
on the table. It will never be discussed. It will never be solved” (Zaid 27 
February 2018).! Democracy, Zaid went on to say, entails accepting other 
members of society and listening to a diversity of views, “I just want to show 
you my point of view. You want to show me your point of view. We are go- 
ing to work on trying to meet in the middle, at least” (27 February 2018). As 
a result, “We don’t have to agree on every single point, but at least we need 
to find a way to live and coexist with each other and live in harmony” (Zaid 
27 February 2018). As Zaid argued, such processes might have a “rough 
period in the middle” (27 February 2018), but the outcome is likely to be a 
better collective future. 

Speaking to Trump’s election and policies as well, Ali described a local 
news interview with a young woman who came to New York as a refugee 
and lived near the location where we met. Ali related how she told the re- 
porter that she disagreed with the travel ban and invited President Trump to 
her home to see what life is like for refugees: “It was a shock for me to hear 
from this . . . 19-year-old and she said that she would invite President Trump 
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to come and visit us to see what refugees look like . . . and how they live” (14 
January 2018). I asked Ali whether he would be willing to do the same and 
he laughed and said, “Sure. I’d love to. I would love to . . . convince him [to 
change his policies that harm refugees]” (14 January 2018). 

Tariq, too, brought up the idea of inviting Trump to discuss the harm 
his policies had done to refugee communities. He argued that the policies 
Trump had enacted were “Creating . . . a tremendous amount of hate and 
killing us. . . . It’s become a bigger and bigger issue” (Tariq 2 November 
2017). Illustrating by way of analogy how to engage with Trump, Tariq said 
if he had a friend who was harming others, he would sit down with him to 
discuss why this was wrong, “Like my friend. I have a crazy friend. Doesn’t 
mean he’s bad. It’s a crazy friend, that’s it. I accepted it. He’s my friend. 
But, when his decisions affect me, okay, stop. Come on. We got to sit and 
talk” (2 November 2017). And, in the case of Trump, Tariq observed, “your 
decisions hurt me and my family and many families. And, not one family, 
thousands of us” (2 November 2017). 

For his part, Abdullah argued, “I think the greatest thing about the USA 
is the freedom of speech” (14 January 2018). He went on to say, “We don’t 
actually have that in the Middle East. . . . People say we do. But, in real- 
ity, we don’t actually” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). I understood this to be 
a reference to the post-2003 Iraqi constitutional guarantees to freedom of 
expression, press, and assembly (Associated Press 2005), but lack of sub- 
stantive opportunities to put them into practice. As a US resident, Abdullah 
asserted that he was able to exercise his right to free speech anywhere in 
his community (New York City), “I could share my political views with 
anyone here . . . in conversation. . . . I don’t feel threatened at all. Espe- 
cially now, there is a lot of talk about the current president, and I could 
really say whatever I want” (14 January 2018). He argued that this right 
extended to himself as a resident, just as it did for citizens, “The only dif- 
ference is on paper, and I cannot vote. But in terms of talking and sharing 
my ideas, no one has ever told me: ‘You cannot say that because you ar- 
en’t a citizen. You are not a citizen!’ Never” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). 
Importantly, however, even though Abdullah has felt confident to express 
his views on US government policies, he said, “I feel that I don’t have a say 
in [making those policies] because I don’t have citizenship. So, I cannot 
vote. I cannot do anything” (14 January 2018). Moreover, despite being 
comfortable about speaking his mind, he explained: “I’m also careful with 
people who I talk with. Because sometimes you would talk with, I would 
say, ignorant people and you don’t get anywhere from this conversation. 
So, I usually try to avoid talking [to those individuals]. Pm open to having 
a conversation with people who are willing to listen” (Abdullah 14 January 
2018). A final caveat Abdullah brought up about his experience of exercis- 
ing freedom of speech was the local context in which he lives: “Living here 
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in New York is for sure, the place to do that [share his opinion]. I would 
imagine other places might be different” (14 January 2018). 


Story Sharing 


Several individuals framed sharing their stories as a discursive strategy that 
could potentially encourage others to shift their views of refugees. Nora, for 
example, had participated in public events to share her personal narrative 
to change negative perceptions. As she explained: “I mentioned my story 
in the university conferences. I went to [Virginia’s capital] Richmond to the 
mental health conference. . . . I started going and talking, telling audiences 
it’s not what you see on the news. . . . I was persecuted by both ISIS and the 
government, so that means I am [not] a terrorist” (Nora 6 February 2018). 

Describing how he might make a positive change in his community, 
Ahmed said, “For me, it’s making people just look at the glass half full, 
positive vibes, giving them real-life examples” and “sharing stories” (2 Oc- 
tober 2017). This approach can influence those who hear these examples, 
he argued, “Because for me, I always think if you see a face and if you [hear] 
a story that would stick with you more” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). In elabo- 
rating how story sharing can lead to change, he went on to say: 


Let’s take the travel ban, for example, and if you tell them I know this per- 
son with a name, he or she was affected by this travel ban and they were 
separated from their family, and for example, they both supported the US 
Army or the government, why are you doing that? If you keep telling that 
story, you can utilize social media, you can reach out to groups that support 
your cause. You can go to local authorities like the [Chicago City Council] 
alderman or someone within your state or city and write to them. ... Maybe 
they can reach out actually to a wider audience that would help you. (Ahmed 
2 October 2017) 


For Ali, an aspect of his job is to speak with clients, largely immigrants 
and refugees from the Middle East and North Africa, and to gather their 
stories and help to disseminate them widely: “We can put them on media. 
Getting them interviewed. So, people will know the reality of refugees liv- 
ing in the United States. Their stories, they are normal people. They have 
families. They have a lot of responsibilities. The same, just like here. And 
it’s doing a lot of good” (14 January 2018). The nonprofit organization for 
which Ali works also hosts a blog on which its staff post stories from clients 
about, among other things, their experiences as immigrants. 

Although not part of his duties at the car dealership where he worked, 
Tariq suggested that sharing his personal story with his customers and co- 
workers is his “second job” and that he engages in that role daily. He does 
sO: 
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Sometimes with nice people . . . they’re nice, so I share it with them. .. . And 
then, the other group that, when I see them, you can tell from their reactions 
they know that you are a... foreigner. From your accent. And I tell them too. 
But when I tell them, I tell them the strong story. . . . This is why I’m here 
and why I came here, and this is what my expectation was and that [it was not 
met]. And then they are surprised, “Oh yeah, we didn’t know that.” (Tariq 2 
November 2017) 


He said that he considers it a success when his experiences provide new in- 
formation for clients and prompt them to reconsider their views of refugees 
and the difficulties of the resettlement process. 

Sarah, too, spoke about sharing her experiences with others and the im- 
portance of doing so: “It’s important when I told some people [about my 
experiences] because some people don’t care about this subject. I think it’s 
good for me to tell these people about my experiences in my country and 
Syria and here in America. Maybe, some people will learn from me. Maybe, 
some people will discuss with me some of the questions you asked me. 
Maybe, when he asks me some questions, my answers will be useful to him. 
I think yes, I think also it’s important to discuss these issues with the Amer- 
ican people” (30 November 2017). 


Limits of Discourse 


Engaging in democratic deliberation is difficult. Even with intentional pro- 
cesses and mechanisms in place, fruitful deliberation in which everyone can 
participate presents a range of challenges (Guttman 2007). In addition to the 
possibilities and value of discussion and deliberation, several interviewees 
pointed out the limits to this form of democratic engagement. Ahmed, for ex- 
ample, discussed the need to avoid “alienating” those with whom you are in- 
teracting by ensuring conversations remain focused on issues and do not “get 
personal” (2 October 2017). As he put it: “If you alienate the person in front 
of you, that’s it. You lost the discussion. . . . Even if they are not hostile, they 
will never come back and listen to you” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). Ahmed 
contended, “In the end, if they still cannot agree with me, that’s fine. . . . 
The aim is not making them 100 percent agree with me, but the aim is to 
have a conversation, open their mind to my beliefs and my ideas and open 
my mind to their ideas and their beliefs. No one knows everything” (2 Oc- 
tober 2017). 

Wissam highlighted the challenge of securing “fruitful conversations” (22 
October 2017). In his view, there is always a risk that certain participants 
will dominate a discussion, causing others to acquiesce to their position or 
perspective: “There are certain things here people discuss, . . . maybe a 
point of view, but it’s not really valid. And they keep spending hours and 
hours on it so they can distract you from the main goal of the discussion. 
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And that will exhaust people and they just want to say, ‘Okay let’s just do 
that, this is never going to end’” (Wissam 22 October 2017). Determining 
what are legitimate or important topics for discussion is difficult, he said: 
“Because you don’t want to shut everybody out and say: ‘Shut up! I know 
what I’m doing, let’s go with it.’ But, it’s between getting a fruitful conversa- 
tion and wasteful conversation. It’s very hard to balance between those. So, 
I don’t know” (Wissam 22 October 2017). 

Concluding this point, he laughingly said, “It’s the government’s job to 
figure out, not mine” (Wissam 22 October 2017). Wissam continued on 
the topic of discourse and dialogue, identifying the “paradox of tolerance” 
(Popper 1947, 226) as a particular challenge to the exercise of speech. He 
explained by way of an extended example an area in which it seemed to 
him that speech should be limited for the safety of others and in which ex- 
pression violates the basic principles that American democracy claims to 
uphold and defend. As he explained: 


There are things that I can’t really understand. For example, with the citizen- 
ship exam, they ask you were you a member of the Nazi regime.’ At the same 
time, you see . .. what happened in Charlottesville [Virginia],’ they’re wearing 
all the swastikas and they are having conventions, things like that... . I know 
it’s their right, but there must be a limit to that. . . . There shouldn’t be a free- 
dom to oppress people, to kill people, things like that. This is not freedom. 
This is like a lunatic. (Wissam 22 October 2017) 


Wissam gave another example of a public event planned by well-known 
white supremacist and neo-Nazi Richard Spencer at the University of Flor- 
ida in early 2017 (Levenson 2017). Students organized protests in response 
to the event, intending to prevent Spencer from giving a speech. “So,” he 
noted, “There are a lot of contradictions. So, why do you ask people not to 
belong to these parties at the same time you allow people to have conven- 
tions, seminars and talk about [such ideas]? These kinds of things make you 
think, ‘What’s going on?” (Wissam 22 October 2017). 

Wissam opined that a large university like the University of Florida 
should not allow individuals or groups to have a platform to speak about 
white supremacy. In his view: “These things should be a matter of the past. 
I mean America fought a lot for that, they lost lots, hundreds and hundreds 
of soldiers, for that and now these people just come and speak about it. That 
doesn’t make sense” (Wissam 22 October 2017). 


Strategic Silence 


Another concern this study explored in-depth was contexts that interview- 
ees perceived as difficult, unproductive, or dangerous in which to share 
their views or opinions. In such cases, several individuals described how 
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engaging in strategic silence-choosing not to engage in dialogue or debate— 
can be prudent and is itself an agentic choice and act. As Ahmed explained, 
since coming to the United States, he had “not yet” encountered a situation 
in which he kept his views to himself. However, in Iraq, he had routinely 
done so. Echoing Marwa’s comment in Chapter 3 concerning the dangers 
of expressing opinions about the Saddam Hussein government, even in the 
apparent privacy of one’s own home, Ahmed said, “You used to be silent 
because that’s a way you can express yourself about certain subjects. . . . It is 
a tool you can use. Sometimes you better just say nothing” (2 October 2017). 
In his view, freedom of speech protections in the United States allowed 
individuals to “say whatever you want, as long as you are not offending 
people” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). However, choosing not to engage may 
be better “if you think maybe that someone will be impacted negatively,” 
he said (Ahmed 2 October 2017). Another context in which keeping one’s 
opinions to oneself may be prudent, according to Ahmed, is when “there is 
a safety issue, although I have never experienced this so far. . . . If you will 
be personally harmed, then it would be better to find a better occasion to 
speak about the issues you want to speak about” (2 October 2017). Tariq, 
too, explained that although he regularly shares his personal story with his 
clients, he also often withholds his views, “Oh yeah. A lot .. . of the time, I 
just avoid that” (2 November 2017). But, he continued, that “doesn’t mean 
that Pm going to say nothing whatsoever. No. I will say it later” (Tariq 2 
November 2017). 

For his part, Abdullah noted, “If I am seeing someone who is saying 
extremely racist things, I really don’t see the point of talking to them” (14 
January 2018). In such a case, “I just try to ignore it and then I hope that 
person will wake up” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). For example, Abdullah 
related a situation in which a stranger shouted at his friend on the New 
York City subway. The man yelled disparaging remarks about Islam and 
about individuals from the Middle East. Abdullah noted that his friend is 
also Iraqi, but is Christian, not Muslim. He attributed this incident more to 
the individual’s mental state rather than to prejudice. He did not take the 
encounter personally because the person began harassing other passengers 
when Abdullah and his friend ignored him. 

Another topical area that Abdullah said he avoids discussing on social me- 
dia is politics. Although, as described above, he argued that it was his right, 
he often has chosen not to do so: “Because it really creates problems. . . . 
People back home, we have different sects and if you say something people 
will take the wrong way. . .. So, we end up losing friends if you share your 
political views about stuff back home, which is sad. . . . So, I try to avoid that 
so I don’t, you know, lose people” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). 

Nonetheless, Abdullah said that if he sees a post on social media about 
“something that is wrong” he will engage with it. For example, Abdullah 
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said that if someone expresses a racist sentiment or if they are “attacking 
a certain sect or certain religion, I have to say something, and I usually 
do” (14 January 2018). As I explore in more detail below, Walid similarly 
explained that in his work with members of the refugee communities in Up- 
state New York, it can be better to avoid discussing certain sensitive topics 
in order, first, to build sustainable relationships. 

Zaid expressed unease about discussing political subjects with anyone 
other than friends or family, “It’s not that I don’t feel safe. This is a big 
word. But I don’t feel really comfortable discussing these ideas with people 
I don’t know. .. . I would rather keep these discussions with the people that 
I know” (27 February 2018). For example, as we sat down for our interview, 
he received a phone call from a friend who had voted for Trump. He said, 
“I have no problem with that. I know this person. I know his background. 
I feel safe discussing these things with him” (Zaid 27 February 2018). “For 
example,” he observed with a laugh, “When Trump suggested that he wants 
to give weapons to teachers to protect the kids, I just asked him: ‘Okay, so 
are you happy with your president now?’ But I don’t really feel comfortable 
discussing these things with people I don’t know” (Zaid 27 February 2018).‘ 
When I asked whether he would consider attending a public event or dis- 
cussion on such a topic he responded, “Never.” 

During our interview, Nada chose to remain silent on the topic of US 
government policies. She said that she was comfortable sharing her views 
and opinions about life in the United States with Americans, Iraqis, and 
others in her life. However, when I asked her whether she would feel se- 
cure discussing her views concerning explicitly political issues, such as her 
perspective on President Trump, she laughed and responded that it was a 
“difficult question.” Elaborating her answer, she suggested: “Anyone when 
he hurts another person, he deserves to be punished. And this, this is what 
our God said. Anyone. From any religion. From any country. This is the 
rule for our life. I will just say that. And you understand me, of course” 
(Nada 1 November 2017). 

I attempted to clarify if she meant that if a president were doing something 
wrong, they should be punished for hurting others. She laughed and said, “I 
don’t know. I don’t know. Pass” (Nada 1 November 2017). Considering our 
full conversation, I understood her to mean that she disagreed with some 
of Trump’s policies and that he ultimately would face punishment for those 
actions. However, she chose not to make that point explicitly. 

Finally, Mohammed related a story about a time when, after remaining 
silent, he had decided to speak his mind. To improve his English language 
skills, Mohammed had enrolled in English as a second language (ESL) 
classes at a community college in Upstate New York. He described the 
course instructor as having “some issues with the refugees. . . . I was very 
careful to talk with him because I know he’s a little bit racist” (Mohammed 
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2 November 2017). However, when his teacher spoke about the war in Iraq 
and its consequences, without—in Mohammed’s view-—sufficient knowledge 
or understanding, he confronted him. When his instructor said, “We helped 
the people in Iraq,” Mohammed refuted that claim, saying: “No. Listen to 
me, I don’t want to talk about politics . . . but really, Saddam Hussein was 
a bad guy, I know that. And he was a dictator, 100 percent. But, when he 
was deposed, we now have 100 dictators in Iraq, the same thing. . . . I don’t 
know which democracy you are talking about, which freedom. We don’t 
have freedom. .. . We have a mafia right now in our government in Iraq” 
(2 November 2017). Mohammed interpreted that his instructor held this 
discussion against him saying, “And this is the point I failed in the class. He 
didn’t like me, and I changed my class finally and I passed it. . . . He didn’t 
accept my opinion. But he started to ask me about my opinion, and I told 
him my opinion” (2 November 2017). 


Community Engagement: 
Volunteering and Nonprofit Organizations 


Moving from discussion and dialogue, civil society organizations constituted 
the second primary site and mode of engagement for interviewees. Some 
individuals, such as Mohammad and Wissam, volunteered with nonprofit 
organizations. Others, including Ahmed and Ali, worked for such organiza- 
tions, and still others, including Walid and Omar, had founded their own. 
Interviewees engaged in a range of activities with those entities, such as pro- 
viding services to other refugees and immigrants, building knowledge and 
awareness of US law and institutions, creating bonds among diverse mem- 
bers of their communities, and participating in discussions and dialogue. As 
described by Nora, Ali, and Omar, such organizations and activities served, 
in many cases, as spaces to inculcate and expand robust norms of belonging, 
diversity, and understanding among individuals of different backgrounds. 

In Chicago, for example, Wissam has served as a board member for 
an organization working with immigrants from the Middle East and was, 
at one time, the chair of that group. Recalling the discussion in Chapter 3 
about time constraints as a barrier to engagement, Wissam reported with a 
laugh, “I’m still on the Advisory Council, but I couldn’t keep up because I 
have to do like ten hours a week. It was very demanding. So, I couldn’t” (22 
October 2017). The nonprofit provides services such as job placement, as- 
sistance applying for Green Cards, citizenship exam preparation, parenting 
programs, and Arabic classes. 

Ahmed works full-time for another nonprofit that serves immigrant com- 
munities in Chicago. When I asked him whether he would like to become 
involved outside of work with other activities, he said, “I think yes. If I care 
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for the cause, if the cause is close to heart . . . especially if in the end this 
would help spread the cause in a different part of the society” (Ahmed 2 Oc- 
tober 2017). Elaborating on what sorts of issues these might be, he said that 
a coworker had asked him if he would be willing to speak at a high school 
located on Chicago’s Southside to bring new and different perspectives to 
the school’s students. Ahmed’s coworker thought of him because of his Iraqi 
background. Ahmed referenced the term “Chirag,” a portmanteau of Chi- 
cago and Iraq, as a reason his colleague thought Southside students might 
respond to his experiences. This contested neologism purports to describe a 
level of violence experienced by Chicago residents equal to, or greater than, 
that of Iraq after 2003 (Williams-Harris, Ford, and Crepeau 2015). Ahmed 
had spoken with those Southside students when we met and described it as 
a positive experience and an example of an activity in which he would like 
to engage again. 

Omar began our discussion on volunteering by explaining why he had 
become involved in many activities in the Shenandoah Valley Region. He 
said there was a “will inside . . . to show to this community . . . you have 
kind of an obligation . . . because every single person from the community 
represents me. And I also represent him. So, if you did bad, that will influ- 
ence me. If I did good, that will influence him. So, yeah. That’s the reason. 
Being a volunteer in different things, in different places. Volunteering ev- 
erywhere” (Omar 14 December 2017). 

When he first settled in Virginia, Omar and several other individuals 
created a volunteer group to welcome newly arrived refugees at the airport, 
organize transportation to their homes, prepare meals for them, and provide 
translation. This work was carried out via a formal agreement with the lo- 
cal resettlement agency. The group engaged in this work for several years, 
leading to a program to create the first Arabic translation of the Virginia 
Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV) driving exam booklet. This group 
also provided Arabic classes for children in cooperation with a municipal 
community center. 

Omar went on to describe the process of founding several other initia- 
tives in the area, “I started to form a group and after one or two years that 
group vanished or reformatted into another group... . The aim was to help 
the refugees and to make them productive members [of the community]” 
(14 December 2017). The organization undertook surveys of residents to 
advocate for them more effectively. Among the activities held, were public 
events for immigrants to discuss elections and the pros and cons of can- 
didates and government policies. Omar stressed that in such discussions: 
“We had a lot of perspectives. . . . Some, they were [in favor of] electing 
Trump, for example. Some were against. And we took that in a freedom 
way and in a [democratic] way that each can express and is not prevented 
from [disagreeing|” (14 December 2017). As an organization comprised of 
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members of various immigrant and refugee populations, they also meet with 
local government representatives to put forward plans and ideas for their 
communities. 

Omar described a focus of his work as uniting communities, “That’s 
strength. If Pm [a member of the] Iraqi community, maybe working alone 
will not give me power or my voice will not be heard by others” (14 De- 
cember 2017). However, he argued, “if I have other communities working 
together and supporting each other” (Omar 14 December 2017), they can 
create a base of support. For example, if the Iraqi community is targeted 
by another group or government authorities, “standing as one” (Omar 14 
December 2017) with other immigrant or refugee communities will provide 
a basis from which to organize. 

Nora has volunteered with Omar and been active in the projects de- 
scribed above, among many other activities, including working part-time for 
a resettlement agency in her city in Virginia. The organizations she is active 
with offer classes to prepare immigrants for the US citizenship exam, advo- 
cacy concerning such issues as child migrants and family separation, classes 
designed specifically to support women, and driving lessons and assistance 
navigating public transportation in the area. As described in the previous 
section, part of her work includes public engagement, and Nora has spoken 
about her life at conferences in several parts of Virginia. 

Nora also described efforts that several community groups in the Shenan- 
doah Valley Region had taken to create a welcoming, multicultural envi- 
ronment for the city’s residents. For example, her local school system has 
recognized Spanish, Arabic, Kurdish, and Russian languages and certain 
schools in the district cater specifically to Russian and Arabic speakers. 
Omar had helped establish the Arabic language school, an accomplishment 
Nora called a “big step forward.” Her city is “getting more open. People 
are starting to realize that there are different communities in the area,” she 
observed (Nora 6 February 2018). Aligning with the cooperation between 
local churches and community groups noted by Omar in Chapter 3, Nora 
suggested, “the churches are doing an amazing job here with the community 
with the growing difference and highlighting what those differences are” (6 
February 2018). 

Walid shared, “I feel I have a responsibility . . . to do something for 
the community” (27 September 2017). As a result, he is very active in 
Upstate New York, founding and serving as chair of an Iraqi and Arab 
immigrant-serving nonprofit organization in Western New York. That or- 
ganization provides services such as ESL and case management to teach 
parenting skills, for example. Walid described the organization’s mission 
as building leadership skills for those with whom it worked. At the time of 
our interview, he was also serving as president of a local coalition with the 
goal of “empowering refugees, not only Iraqis but all of the communities 
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that came from different parts of the world” (Walid 27 September 2017). He 
described the group’s work this way: 


We work on different levels. On, education, public safety, immigration issues, ... 
housing, employment, so we try to address . . . major issues for refugees in gen- 
eral including Iraqis. . .. Each community has unique problems. For example, 
when we come to people from the Middle East, . . . there’s a lot of background 
checks and suspicion about where they come from, how long they’ve been in 
the Middle East, who are their friends. So, it’s not easy to get the Green Card 
or become a US citizen. . . . So, each community they do have a problem. It 
just depends on where they come from and the culture, on education, on where 
they live. (Walid 27 September 2017) 


Walid also contended that “the empowerment part is making a big differ- 
ence for participants to understand” their rights (27 September 2017). In his 
view, the process of understanding and exercising rights is part of practicing 
democracy. For example, Walid described how members of his community 
group approached the mayor’s office of his city to create a “language line” 
for non-English speakers to call in case of emergencies. They based their 
petition on federal law mandating interpreter access for non-English speak- 
ing residents. They enlisted the help of lawyers to demonstrate that lack 
of such a line violated the law. Group members met with the mayor and 
city council members to discuss this issue. They were successful and were 
able to push the municipal government to set up the line. The city police 
department also hired a community liaison and began providing language 
services. 

Walid is also active in a yearly event celebrating his area’s immigrant com- 
munities. At the time of our interview, he and others were planning the 2018 
program, and he invited me to attend their organizing meeting. He described 
several others similarly involved, some of whom are native-born Americans, 
as “very passionate about international issues. . . . They love people from 
different backgrounds, so they attend our meetings because of their interest 
to support the event” (Walid 27 September 2017). For Walid, planning this 
occasion is “part of changing American culture.” As he explained, to do 
so, “We invite twelve teams from different ethnicities, from different back- 
grounds, from the refugee community and immigrants. We cook food. . . . 
It’s open to the public in a local park which is close to here. . . . We invite 
elected officials, we invite the community, we announce through the media... 
to show them our culture, to show them folklore dancing, traditions and also 
try to break this kind of stereotyping about unknown people. I know you are 
scared of these people, but it’s good to talk with them to know who they are, 
which reduces their fear” (Walid 27 September 2017). 

Walid pointed out that the city he lives in is a divided city with significant 
segregation between residents of different racial backgrounds. When he 
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moved there in 2008, his goal was to “bring the entire community together 
and also to invite the American people who have some concerns to build 
friendship and relationships with people [from different backgrounds] so at 
least they have no fear” (Walid 27 September 2017). However, sustained 
activism is difficult, in Walid’s estimation, “There are a lot of activists in 
different communities, but . . . there is no support. . . . I found many leaders 
and activists who help one year, two years, and feel frustrated [because there 
are] not enough support” (27 September 2017) programs for resettled refu- 
gees. The lack of financial resources, language training, and access to other 
services leads many to turn away from public engagement and say, “Let’s 
focus on our families” (Walid 27 September 2017). Organizing community 
members is particularly challenging in refugee communities, in Walid’s 
view, because of existing tensions among members. For example, Walid re- 
ported, those from countries experiencing civil wars may be uncomfortable 
working with individuals who were on opposing sides of those conflicts. 

By way of example, he explained how he had met with a Kurdish Syrian 
family and had to steer the conversation away from religion, politics, and 
Kurdish independence from Iraq. “Let’s put politics or religion aside,” he 
suggested, “I know you agree or disagree. Because if we talk about religion 
or politics, we won’t be friends. We have different opinions about that... . 
So, some people they became very isolated because of these things” (Walid 
27 September 2017). Therefore, he proposed, “Let’s focus on the family, 
kids, . . . school, education, how to be successful here, how to benefit from 
this opportunity, being in this country” (Walid 27 September 2017). 

Marwa worked with Walid to help establish the immigrant-serving non- 
profit organization in Upstate New York, an entity with which Mohammed 
also volunteers. The organization had been operating for approximately 
four years at the time of our interview in November 2017. Marwa was par- 
ticularly involved with the nonprofits women’s empowerment program- 
ming: “We do many events for the women. [For example], how to raise 
your kids here. How to get your necessary [immigration documents]. How 
to be independent. How to have power in your family. How to support your 
family and how to be involved with the community” (25 November 2017). 

The nonprofit’s events, often facilitated in both English and Arabic, may 
draw between 100 and 150 participants. According to Marwa, “My commu- 
nity, they are growing now. They are a huge number. Also, not just Iraqi. 
Now we make it for all Arabic speakers. Like Syrians, anyone. Not just 
Iraqis now” (25 November 2017). Marwa’s nonprofit organization extends 
invitations to local government officials to give talks on various subjects 
as well. As a volunteer, she has shared her contact information with local 
police in case community members have questions or concerns or need an 
interpreter. Her organization also holds events to celebrate holidays such as 
Ramadan, inviting residents to share communal meals, discuss issues they 
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may be having, and offer assistance. They provide Arabic classes for chil- 
dren as well. 

Ali stressed the importance of working together with diverse others in 
his community in New York City during our conversation. To that end, he 
had participated at the time of our interview for four years in a row in the 
Brooklyn International Day of Friendship events, recruiting volunteers for 
that festival. The annual gathering is a major facet of then—Brooklyn bor- 
ough president Eric Adams’s “Embrace Your Hyphen” campaign, which 
seeks to encourage residents to celebrate and learn more about the diversity 
of individuals living in the community (Leonhardt 2018). The 2018 Interna- 
tional Day of Friendship, which Ali was helping to prepare at the time of our 
interview, included a “Unity Parade of Flags” on a main Brooklyn thorough- 
fare, cultural events featuring traditional dance and music from Panama and 
Tahiti, and a “Global Village” of “tents from countries around the world 
showcasing their cultures, cuisines and customs” (Leonhardt 2018). 

In his full-time job for an Arab American-serving nonprofit, Ali works 
closely with the borough president’s office as he conducts outreach to Arab 
American and refugee communities in the New York area. He also works to 
educate donors who, in his view, are often misinformed about the level of 
support refugees receive for resettlement. “The problem is,” he said, “Most 
of them they think the refugees when they come here the government pays 
everything for them. But, in reality, they are already in debt. When they 
were in another country, not their mother country, seeking refuge or asy- 
lum, they spent their last penny over there and then when they come to the 
United States, they face this challenge to pay their airfare. . . . So, it’s a lot. 
They are already in debt” (Ali 14 January 2018).° 

Nada works for a different Arab American-serving nonprofit in New 
York City that provides training on various topics as well as undertakes ad- 
vocacy trips to the New York State capital, Albany, and to Washington, DC. 
The organization places particular focus on issues Muslim women face in 
the United States and women’s rights more broadly. Women “want to know 
their rights. It’s very important because they want to protect themselves. 
This is good for us,” Nada said (1 November 2017). She said that in Iraq, 
unlike in other countries in the Middle East, she had rights as a woman, and 
“My family gave me my rights and my husband is good. We don’t have 
any problems in our . . . family or my country” (Nada 1 November 2017). 
However, she went on, “always, I think I need to know the rights here. Of 
course, not just as a woman, everybody should know their rights here. How 
they can protect them. How they can protect their kids. This is the most im- 
portant. And... I’m learning that from my association” (Nada 1 November 
2017). Nada was engaged in teaching others about their rights, while simul- 
taneously seeking to build such knowledge herself. 
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No Ban, No Wall: Pro-refugee Protests 
Invoke Norms of Welcoming and Support 


After speaking of Muslims and refugees as dangerous and irrational during 
his campaign, newly elected President Trump moved almost immedi- 
ately to enact policies to prevent immigrants and refugees, particularly 
those from Muslim-majority countries, from entering the United States. 
On 27 January 2017, seven days after his inauguration, Trump signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 13769, which sought to lower overall refugee resettlement 
to the United States in the long-term, to suspend all such admissions for 
120 days, and to block new entry into the United States by individuals 
from seven countries: Iran, Iraq, Libya, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, and Yemen 
(Hersher 2017), all of which have Muslim-majority populations. This fact, 
and Trump’s pledge to ban Muslims from entering the country while cam- 
paigning (Johnson 2015), prompted many opposed to the policy to frame 
the executive order as a Muslim ban (BBC 2017). As noted in Chapter 2, 
several thousand individuals were detained at airports upon arriving in 
the United States, some for multiple days, immediately upon the order’s 
initial implementation (Cheng 2017). The US State Department denied 
thirty-seven thousand visa applications in 2018 as a result of the executive 
order (Torbati 2019). 

The ban sparked immediate protests, with thousands occupying major 
airports such as John F. Kennedy (JFK) in New York City and gathering 
in large numbers in squares, parks, and other public spaces in many cities 
around the country. A common slogan of these protests was “No Ban, No 
Wall,” linking opposition to the travel ban to another Trump anti-immigrant 
policy of expanding and further militarizing a partially constructed bor- 
der wall located along the Mexico-US border (Rodgers and Bailey 2019). 
The American Civil Liberties Union launched a legal challenge to the ban, 
and a federal judge temporarily ordered a stay against the action (Hersher 
2017). On 6 March 2017, Trump issued a superseding executive order, 
13780, removing Iraq and Sudan from the list of targeted nations, after 
intense diplomatic pressure and negotiations with those governments (K. 
Liptak 2017). He added North Korea and Venezuela to replace those coun- 
tries. At the time of interviews, the final status and legality of the ban were 
uncertain. However, in June 2018, the US Supreme Court upheld its con- 
stitutionality (Totenberg and Montanaro 2018). When Joe Biden assumed 
the presidency in 2021, he signed an executive order reversing the ban; 
however, the harm that this policy caused was fresh and salient at the time 
of the interviews. 

The ban created increased precarity and uncertainty for those refugees 
already in the United States, as I turn now to explore. For some, including 
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Abdullah, Ali, Nora, and Ahmed, the pro-refugee responses to the execu- 
tive orders, such as protests in airports and marches in city squares, were 
significant. They indicated a type of welcoming from native-born Ameri- 
cans toward refugees—particularly those from the Middle East—that these 
interviewees found new and meaningful. Those actions entailed a significant 
invocation and mobilization of norms by many Americans, such as welcom- 
ing newcomers, diversity, and openness to difference. 

Only one individual with whom I spoke, Kasim, remarked that the travel 
ban was unimportant. At the time of our interview, Iraq had already been 
removed from the list of banned countries. Kasim dismissed the ban with 
a shrug, saying it “doesn’t affect Iraqis and I have all my family here” (27 
February 2018). He went on to say, “I mean, I understand [Trump’s] point 
of view. But he’s doing this for show” (Kasim 27 February 2018). Because, 
he argued, “Obama’s administration did their best to vet everybody who 
comes in. Trump can’t put any more security measures. But he’s just saying 
that. I don’t think it’s applicable. The law is the law. You have to go by the 
book, and he cannot do anything to change the process. I mean, they did 
their best, Obama’s administration, what can you add? It’s just, he’s trying 
to get more publicity and votes” (Kasim 27 February 2018). 

All of the other interviewees who spoke about the ban viewed it as hav- 
ing consequences for themselves, their families, and others in their commu- 
nities. For example, Tariq responded to Trump’s action with incredulity. He 
called the initial decision to include Iraq on the banned country list “crazy,” 
and observed, “We are the only country fighting ISIS. And you banned 
us? That doesn’t make sense” (Tariq 2 November 2017). He then put it in 
personal terms, saying, “I served with the US Marines. He [Trump] didn’t 
serve in his life. I served with your Marines, and I got the death threat, and 
I was forced to leave the country. And you ban me from coming? It doesn’t 
make sense” (Tariq 2 November 2017). 

Tariq paraphrased the US military’s “Soldier’s Creed” (Rawlings 2012) 
“leave no one behind” principle to support his argument against the Trump 
travel ban. As he put it: “We don’t leave anybody behind, and this is our 
rule in the military. . . . This is what I learned from US Marines. We can’t 
leave anybody behind. We got to get them, no matter what. And now you 
leave these people like me? Before, we put my life and my family’s life in 
danger. I had death threats. They came to my house” (Tariq 2 November 
2017). To reiterate his point, Tariq asked rhetorically if Trump faced death 
threats because he had worked as an interpreter with US Marines, would he 
support a policy that put him and his family at risk? The self-evident answer 
for Tariq was no.’ 

Whereas Tariq spoke about the danger the executive order potentially 
created for those still living in Iraq, others, including Abdullah, spoke about 
the precarity it created for their lives in the United States. Before the execu- 
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tive order was signed, Abdullah suggested: “I felt Pm protected. . . . I have 
rights. This country believes in human rights and I’m staying here. Finally, 
something good, you know? And then, he came up with that order and I 
felt that my rights got stripped away from me” (14 January 2018). Trump 
banned “seven countries and I was from one of those countries,” Abdullah 
said, “I really felt that I was going to be kicked out. When I heard of it, I did 
not even leave my place. I stayed in my room. I was so depressed, stressed, 
I was like, I don’t know what to do and I felt unsafe” (14 January 2018). 

However, the efforts by many Americans to oppose the ban began to 
ameliorate some of Abdullah’s fears. Soon after its initial enactment, “Amer- 
ican friends started texting me,” he noted, “they are trying to come up witha 
solution. It was like, ‘We are there for you if you need anything” (Abdullah 
14 January 2018). After that, Abdullah began to see groups of people in 
New York City creating social media campaigns and organizing protests in 
Battery Park and at JFK Airport. CBS New York reported that ten thousand 
protesters participated in a rally and march opposing the ban held at Battery 
Park in lower Manhattan. US senators for New York, Chuck Schumer and 
Kirsten Gillibrand attended along with New Jersey senator Corey Booker 
and New York mayor Bill de Blasio (Falzon 2017). “They started protests,” 
Abdullah said, “So, I felt these people, they made me like so much safer” 
(14 January 2018). 

These protests, as Abdullah understood it, had “pushed people, certain 
judges . . . to make the right decisions for this country” (14 January 2018) 
and at least to temporarily block the ban from taking effect. He compared 
these rallies to earlier resistance movements, such as the large-scale marches 
organized against the 2003 Iraq War, noted in Chapter 1. As he said, “I don’t 
know of any other protest that had this direct effect. I have heard there were 
some protests against the war in Iraq, but they didn’t change anything. But that 
specific one [against the travel ban], it actually changed something” (Abdullah 
14 January 2018). Before the protests in reaction to the travel ban, Abdullah 
was not involved in any political or activist activities. However, Trump’s action 
pushed him to become engaged in such efforts. As he put it: “I contacted some 
people, and they were at JFK airport because there were a lot of people who 
were held at JFK. And they were asking for translators. So, I contacted some 
of my friends [to tell them] people need translators: ‘Are you guys willing to 
go to JFK?’ All of them said, ‘Yeah, of course.’ And then we were going to go. 
But then, by the time I wanted to put my name, there were a lot of people who 
were already signed up for this” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). 

While he had been willing to provide translation, Abdullah said: “I didn’t 
feel safe to go and protest, because anything could go wrong, I could get 
picked up. They could deport me” (14 January 2018). However, “there were 
a lot of Americans, really good Americans, who stood up for us and pro- 
tected us. That was so beautiful to see” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). 
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Like Abdullah, Ali witnessed the protests against the ban unfold in New 
York City. He viewed the executive order unambiguously as a “Muslim 
ban,” saying, “I cried when I saw the ban, my first response” (Ali 14 January 
2018). He went on to say the “Trump administration, I don’t know what he 
is going to do, the next step, to be honest with you. . . . It’s hard when you 
think about that. Like, it’s not only me. It’s a lot of people in the community. 
And Pm listening and I’m hearing they are in fear” (Ali 14 January 2018). 
This fear for Ali was based on material impacts the ban had already had on 
those he knew. For example, he reported, “When the ban happened, the 
first one. I have a friend he’s a citizen. Country of birth: Iraq. They didn’t 
allow him to enter the United States. And then there were lawyers and... 
the ban was blocked” (Ali 14 January 2018). 

However, in response to the ban, the first who went out to the airports 
and to squares to protest, Ali noted, “were Americans and they were born 
here. And they work in, some of them, in government, they work . . . a lot 
of places. The first response, they went” (14 January 2018). The fact that so 
many native-born Americans went out to protest was significant for Ali, who 
said, “I cried when I saw this scene in front of me” (14 January 2018). He 
described the effect of this response in the following way: “The Arab people 
now have this courage, come, like we [Americans] are protecting you. Just 
come, go out, let’s be hand in hand. And I went to the airport at that time 
to give translation service, whatever. And, it was a huge thing for me” (Ali 
14 January 2018). 

The fact that government officials attended the protests was meaningful 
for Ali as well. “I love New York. I love the government of New York,” Ali 
told me: “I love what they are doing because they are working not for only 
a specific community. Not only for a specific religion. They are working for 
all as Americans. . . . Let’s have the federal government [do the same], just 
like the New York government” (14 January 2018). The government should 
“protect the American people,” he argued, “not divide the American peo- 
ple” (Ali 14 January 2018). 

Nora described how, after the executive order was signed, a protest in 
her city’s downtown area drew a large crowd of several hundred residents. 
According to Nora, protestors gathered with signs, some expressing “wel- 
come” in multiple languages. “I was there,” Nora declared, “and it was very 
emotional” (6 February 2018). Several of her friends also attended and one, 
who is the leader of a local activist group, spoke to the crowd. As she ex- 
plained, in addition to the initial protest, local organizations planned events 
for immigrants in the area: “People had come from all different nationalities 
just to say that we’re welcome and then we started running around the court 
square and having all these signs with us. Then, there was another parade 
and there was a community session from the refugee office. . . . So, there 
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was plenty of stuff happening just to make people feel welcome” (Nora 6 
February 2018). 

Nora also saw local residents come to the resettlement office where she 
works and inquire about volunteering because of the ban. The new volun- 
teers asked how they could “support families so they don’t feel they are 
alone because of the ban” (Nora 6 February 2018). These responses gave 
Nora a sense of belonging, she said, and she interpreted the protests and 
outreach as Americans saying, “Trump doesn’t represent me, I welcome 
you in here. .. . Were here for you. We support you, we’re completely with 
you” (6 February 2018). She compared this sentiment to refugees/Iraqis/ 
Muslims asserting that extremists or terrorists do not represent them. Nora 
repeated that strangers had no obligation to go out of their way to show 
their support for refugees, and yet they had done so after Trump issued his 
executive order. In addition to receiving supportive reactions from other 
members of the community, after the ban was signed, Nora and Omar or- 
ganized and held a “know your rights” workshop for immigrants residing in 
the area. This event covered topics such as what to do if you are approached 
by the police or ICE agents, when to contact a lawyer, and what support 
services are available. 

Walid reported that, in Upstate New York, “when the ban happened .. . 
we saw a lot of people in this park [where we held our interview]. They 
came marching and supporting refugees” (27 September 2017). Many of the 
protesters were Americans, according to Walid: “It was a huge number of 
Americans talking about the ban, which made me feel really happy to see 
the democracy and the people who don’t agree about the . . . injustice or 
[policies] that harm other people. . . . Really, I felt proud about this society 
that cares about unknown people or a refugee or an immigrant and they 
want to get justice” (27 September 2017). 

Ahmed opposed the ban, although he said there could be an alterna- 
tive way to “implement and improve” vetting potential refugees to prevent 
abuse of the system. When the president issued the order, his colleague 
called to check on him. “How do you feel?” his coworker had asked, to 
which Ahmed had replied, “I really feel wonderful. . . . And I said I feel 
wonderful for two reasons: One I have never seen support for the country I 
came from, or even the region, from American people like this. And second, 
I have never seen the power of the people like this in my life” (2 October 
2017). 

He went on to say that “you get accustomed, especially after all the 
events in the last twenty years that happened, you get a certain stereotyped 
image about the Middle East” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). “So,” he continued, 
“when you see someone go and block three major airports in the nation .. . 
protesting [in support of those who have been negatively stereotyped] 
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against the ultimate power in the country. . . . I have never seen such sup- 
port” (Ahmed 2 October 2017). The potential for such protests to exercise 
the “will of the people,” in Ahmed’s words, was “one of the reasons why this 
country is great” (2 October 2017). Without the freedom of speech protec- 
tions enshrined in the Constitution and law, Americans “would not be able 
to go to the airport to protest,” he said (Ahmed 2 October 2017). 

Finally, Zaid interpreted Trump’s election in similar terms to Ahmed’s 
view of the travel ban. He characterized Trump’s policies as “radical,” “ex- 
treme,” and “racist.” However, “To be honest,” he said with a laugh, “it’s 
not that I felt happy that he won. But I felt kind of relaxed. I felt kind of 
comfortable knowing that there are so many, the majority of people are 
against these ideas, and they are fighting on our behalf” (Zaid 27 February 
2018). The fact that the majority of Americans rejected Trump’s racist views 
and policies was important to Zaid because, “just as I told you earlier,” he 
said, “I can’t really say what’s on my mind any time or anywhere I want. So, 
I’m so happy that I have this privilege that there are so many people who 
are like fighting this fight, this war for me” (27 February 2018). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the various activities in which interviewees en- 
gaged to participate in their communities. Many of those with whom I 
spoke sought opportunities to discuss issues they found important with their 
friends, families, and colleagues. In some cases, this effort meant putting for- 
ward their personal stories and narratives to challenge negative perceptions 
held by a significant percentage of Americans concerning refugees, Iraqis, 
Muslims, and Arabs. As several interviewees pointed out, to have produc- 
tive discussions and interactions that hold the potential to change views, 
reciprocal listening is important. As Ahmed and Omar similarly observed, 
to change beliefs and values, one must be willing to hear others’ views and 
attempt to understand their perspectives, with the expectation that they will 
do the same. This mutuality can entail, as Tariq and Ali described, engag- 
ing with individuals with whom one fundamentally disagrees and who may 
actively be harming you. 

Importantly, as Wissam argued, there may be limits to the degree to 
which one can participate in dialogue with individuals who harbor views 
that are counter to fundamental democratic norms. One cannot necessarily 
engage in dialogue with individuals, such as white supremacists and neo- 
Nazis, who espouse hate and support violence against particular groups 
within society. A fundamental precondition to engaging in dialogue with 
others is the assumption, implicit or explicit, that, because they are human, 
all participants are morally equal agentic individuals. Groups such as the 
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neo-Nazis that Wissam referenced do not agree with the essential principle 
that all human beings are equal in this way, targeting in violent rhetoric and 
action various groups such as African Americans, Jews, and Muslims whom 
they deem inferior to themselves. Therefore, while interviewees indicated 
that discussion with individuals could be effective in changing views in some 
cases, in other instances, especially when confronting those who have a fun- 
damental opposition to one’s humanness, different strategies and tactics will 
be necessary to maintain and expand the rights of the groups they target. 

This tension speaks to the need for multiple forms of democratic activities 
and participation: deliberative dialogue and engagement, civil society ini- 
tiatives, and agonistic struggles with a strong emphasis on collective action. 
Unlike Ali and Tariq, I am not optimistic that individuals—such as Trump; 
his immigration advisor and author of the travel ban, Stephen Miller (Levitz 
2019; Darby 2019); or the right-wing militia members who illegally detained 
fifty-six hundred migrants at gunpoint near the Mexico/US border between 
February and March 2019 (Hay 2019)—who advocate and use violence to 
exclude and expel those different from themselves can be convinced to wel- 
come newcomers by discussion, interpersonal interaction, or increased un- 
derstanding of the difficulties of displacement and resettlement. 

Indeed, some of what may be required to push back against these re- 
actionary forces is reflected in the activities and activism of civil society 
as described by interviewees. The volunteering and nonprofit work indi- 
viduals such as Walid, Omar, and Nora described included providing es- 
sential services, supplementing the supports offered by government and 
resettlement agencies, facilitating discussions on important political issues, 
and working directly with individuals from diverse backgrounds to build 
connections and relationships among members of different communities. 
One of the themes woven throughout interviewees’ experiences volunteer- 
ing for events such as the Brooklyn International Day of Friendship and 
the Upstate New York immigrant festival was the desire on the part of both 
newcomers and native-born Americans to foster and reinforce the positive 
norms of diversity, inclusion, and multiculturalism, and to bring people to- 
gether to have meaningful interactions and to learn about varied cultural 
expressions. These activities are the public version of the experiences with 
interpersonal exchange among participants and their friends, neighbors, 
and coworkers discussed in Chapter 2. 

An even more direct strategy to confront a politics of exclusion, as Omar 
described, involves bringing individuals together to build power collec- 
tively. He contended that community and social movement organizing with 
residents of all backgrounds is likely better able to confront government 
repression than isolated individuals. The resistance to the travel ban as de- 
scribed in this chapter suggests the aptness of this insight. Educating immi- 
grants about their rights, as Nada and Nora explained, is an avenue through 
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which to prepare newcomers to assert their position as equal members of a 
democratic community. The large-scale protests and airport occupations are 
examples of individuals acting in concert to pressure government officials to 
reverse exclusionary policies and targeting of vulnerable populations. These 
actions represented a moment in which it was possible, as Ahmed framed it, 
for the “power of the people” to resist the “ultimate power in the country” 
(2 October 2017). As Nora, Ali and Walid explained, this effort involved 
significant numbers of native-born Americans joining with those directly 
targeted to demonstrate their opposition. 

As Abdullah and others pointed out, rights such as the freedom of ex- 
pression are written into the US Constitution. Newcomers and native-born 
Americans can mobilize existing rights, even limited ones, to push back at 
oppressive social and political structures toward further expansion of rights 
and protections. As multiple interviewees pointed out, the lack of even lim- 
ited protections to protest and oppose the government in Iraq under both 
Saddam Hussein and the new American-imposed regime left significantly 
more circumscribed possibilities for action. The rights those living in the 
United States have are neither static nor ahistorical (Benhabib 2006). They 
have been contested through legal challenges (ACLU 2019), civil society, 
and agonistic conflict between progressive and reactionary forces. In some 
cases, formerly oppressed groups have succeeded in expanding such rights 
through those struggles. It is incumbent upon those Americans who wish to 
see a democratic, diverse, and multicultural society to use these rights and to 
demonstrate publicly that this is a society that should be open and welcom- 
ing to newcomers and that ensures the equal right to belonging and demo- 
cratic membership for those who seek them. Finally, as Abdullah, Ali, and 
Nora’s experiences with the protests against the travel ban demonstrated, 
“Individuals learn to participate by participating” (Pateman 2012, 10). Mul- 
tiple examples of organizations and activities that began as part of the mass 
reaction against the travel ban have continued and expanded.’ People learn 
democratic skills and attitudes by engaging in democratic processes. Those 
individuals can then go on to reproduce and expand a democratic ethos in 
the activities in which they later engage. Fully democratizing society, then, 
requires undoing undemocratic institutions and creating potentially new, 
more democratic norms and structures. 


Notes 


1. Zaid did not elaborate further on what specific issues he believed could be pub- 
licly addressed under a Trump presidency. From our full conversation, I in- 
terpreted that he was primarily referring to racism and other prejudice within 
American society. 
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2. Question 13 of the N-400 form asks: “Between March 23, 1933 and May 8, 1945, 
did you work for or associate in any way (either directly or indirectly) with: A. 
The Nazi government of Germany? B. Any government in any area occupied 
by, allied with, or established with the help of the Nazi government of Germany? 
C. Any German, Nazi, or S.S. military unit, paramilitary unit, self-defense unit, 
vigilante unit, citizen unit, police unit, government agency or office, extermina- 
tion camp, concentration camp, prisoner of war camp, prison, labor camp, or 
transit camp?” 

3. Here, Wissam was referencing the 11-12 August 2017 “Unite the Right” rallies 
held in Charlottesville, Virginia, organized by Ku Klux Klan, neo-Nazi, and 
other white supremacist groups. During the event, James Alex Fields Jr. inten- 
tionally drove a car into antiracist counterprotestors, killing Heather Heyer and 
injuring nineteen others (Caron 2017; Stolberg and Rosenthal 2017). 

4. On 24 February 2018, Trump tweeted in support of training and arming teachers 
in schools as a way to deter school shootings (Landers 2018). These comments 
came in response to the massacre at Marjory Stoneman Douglas High in Park- 
land, Florida on 14 February 2018. A gunman entered the school and shot and 
killed seventeen people including fourteen children and three staff members. 
Seventeen other individuals were injured (Landers 2018). Such massacres are 
regular occurrences in the United States, and the Parkland shooting was the most 
recent before my interview with Zaid, occurring less than two weeks before. 

5. As a condition of resettlement through the USRAP, individuals who do not pay 
for their airfare to the United States upfront are required to pay back the cost of 
their flight to the United States government (Westcott 2015). 

6. Tariq questioned more broadly the disparity between Iraqis who worked for the 
United States and Americans who served in the occupation forces. Although 
some of his friends had been injured or died while working with the US military, 
he explained, “We’re locals so we don’t have any of the services that help us” 
(Tariq 2 November 2017). Because Tariq and Iraqis like him are not officially 
US military veterans, they are ineligible for any of the basic benefits veterans 
may receive, including GI Bill education benefits or Department of Veterans 
Affairs healthcare. 

7. One such example is the Yemeni American Merchants Association (YAMA), 
an organization that began as an effort to resist the travel ban and has continued 
and branched out into other activities since its founding. When Trump signed 
the initial version of the ban, a group of Yemeni Americans quickly organized 
a temporary work stoppage/strike among Yemeni businesses in the city. More 
than one thousand Yemeni stores in New York temporarily closed on 2 Feb- 
ruary 2017 (Nigro 2019). Organizers and supporters of the strike also held a 
rally at Brooklyn’s Borough Hall, drawing a large number of participants and 
support from elected officials such as then—Brooklyn borough president Eric 
Adams (Stack 2017). These actions brought together individuals who sought to 
continue the momentum from this organizing to create a shared space for ongo- 
ing activism. The NY merchants’ protest of Trump’s action led to the founding 
of the YAMA of New York. In its relatively short existence, the organization 
has assisted individuals whose family members were affected by the travel ban 
and offered support to families with members separated by it (Iqbal 2019). By 
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August 2019, YAMA had worked with ten families. Former congressman Max 
Rose (Democrat, New York) supported this work, and YAMA members have 
participated in activities such as a Congressional Briefing on Temporary Pro- 
tected Status for Yemen and Somalia. In April 2019, YAMA launched a boycott 
of the New York Post by Yemeni-owned and operated bodegas in New York City. 
The action came as a response to a Post front page showing an out-of-context 
quotation by US Representative Ilhan Omar (Democrat, Minnesota)—herself 
a former refugee—alongside an image of the 11 September 2001 World Trade 
Center attack. By the end of June, five thousand businesses were boycotting sales 
of the Post in their establishments. In addition to participation leading to more 
participation, YAMA’s work speaks to the importance of building relationships 
and organizing across communities, issues, and goals. For example, in 2019, 
several YAMA founders created Arab Women’s Voice, a political consulting 
firm focused on issues/candidates of importance to Arab American and Muslim 
communities (Touré 2019). They have also worked to build other organizations 
such as Yalla Brooklyn, a civic organization that spun out of the strong, but un- 
successful, city council race of Khader El-Yateem, a Palestinian-born Lutheran 
Pastor who ran as a Democratic Socialist and came in second in the Democratic 
Primary in 2017. 
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Conclusion 


The Local, National, and 
Cosmopolitan Work to Be Done 


Throughout this book, resettled Iraqis’ experiences of displacement and 
resettlement have demonstrated that constraints and challenges can exist 
simultaneously with opportunities for action. For example, deteriorating 
safety and social bonds can prompt one to leave one’s home to seek more 
stable conditions elsewhere within one’s home country or to seek refuge 
abroad. Persistent demands on one’s time to work long hours to support a 
family can exist at the same time as desire and opportunities to participate 
in community-building work. Fear of government policies and agents and 
the material effects they can have on one’s life can be and were partially 
mediated for a share of this study’s interviewees by public demonstrations 
of support and resistance by others within society. 

Therefore, a key takeaway from this research is the necessity for those in 
stronger, more secure positions within American society to find opportuni- 
ties to work with and support those who suffer discrimination, violence, and 
are otherwise often placed in marginalized social, political, and economic 
positions. This work is urgent and imperative. Individuals with more privi- 
leged positions must engage in such work in ways deemed most helpful by 
those whom they would assist. This requires listening actively and empa- 
thetically to those targeted to understand what their goals and needs are. 


Democratic Participation at a Local Scale 


One of the threads that came through strongly across these interviews was 
the intersections and interplay of the local scale of engagement (interper- 
sonal, in community organizations) and national-level political policies and 
discourses. Interviewees were rightly concerned about what the federal gov- 
ernment did and said, and it is that level at which immigration policies 
about who can come into the United States are largely made. However, for 
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the most part, they engaged in politics at the local level. I encountered sev- 
eral nonprofit leaders and community organizers drawing on norms of wel- 
coming, multiculturalism, exchange, and dialogue to ground their advocacy 
and service work on behalf of refugees, immigrant communities, and the 
wider American society. Many of the activities and experiences described 
by interviewees had at their core the goal of interacting and working with 
others to change how belonging and democratic membership were consti- 
tuted in US society. I found many examples of individuals invoking and 
(re)iterating norms concerning the issue of who has a right to come and stay 
in the United States, and where and what the boundaries of belonging and 
democratic membership ought to be. 

I also found frequent quotidian opportunities for interviewees to engage 
with others, talk through various issues, interact with friends and share cul- 
tural practices and traditions, work with others to build welcoming spaces, 
organizations and communities, and occasionally, when acute moments of 
targeting against vulnerable groups appeared, to join with and draw support 
from other United States residents to press government officials to mod- 
ify or reverse unjust policies. For those interested in working to build a 
more open, tolerant, and just society, such opportunities are one means 
by which to seek to do so. As elaborated throughout this book, building 
upon, and reinforcing norms of welcoming, diversity, and multiculturalism 
as values American society should strive to realize is vitally important given 
the recent acute period of violent and exclusionary anti-immigrant and anti- 
refugee policies and rhetoric emanating from the former Trump adminis- 
tration and the persistent resistance to newcomers—particularly Arabs and 
Muslims—among significant numbers of Americans. 

My respondents largely considered democratic citizenship regularly in 
relation to their local communities, such as New York City or the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, rather than at the state, national or international 
levels. Indeed, when interviewees Omar and Nora sought to build “welcom- 
ing cities,” for example, they did so by working with local nonprofit resettle- 
ment organizations and with churches and other religious entities, as well as 
municipal governments. Simultaneously, when the macropolitical situation 
affected or intersected with their lives, they undertook local initiatives to 
address those factors and forces. 

This insight might be combined with theories and practices of domicile 
citizenship, granting full membership to all residents “independent of ances- 
try or location of birth” (Bauder 2014, 79), to envision new, and reimagine 
existing, practices of citizenship at the level of the city or locality. Benhabib 
has similarly argued that “modalities of non-national citizenship” such as 
what she calls denizenship have developed alongside national citizenship, 
providing opportunities to exercise “proto-citizenship rights . . . at local 
and regional as well as supra- and transnational levels” (2006, 172). Indeed, 
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New York City, where four of the individuals interviewed for this book 
live, passed a law in early 2022 that will allow noncitizen, legal permanent 
residents to vote in municipal elections starting in 2023 (Ashford 2022). 
It is important to continue to explore how changes in citizenship rights 
and practices can occur at various scales; the city, the state, and inter-or- 
transnationally to provide opportunities for democratic decision-making to 
everyone, including those with temporary or no legal immigration status, 
stateless persons and others excluded under existing legal regimes. 

In many ways, the initiatives in which Omar, Nora, and others reported 
participating are doing just that informally. They are working to enact poli- 
tics and democratic citizenship—participating in dialogue, civil society, and 
activism—with and across organizations in their localities even as, in Nora’s 
case, she did not yet have permanent status in the US at the time of our 
interview. Increasing opportunities and mechanisms for newcomers to en- 
gage in democratic processes at the scale(s) that have direct impacts on their 
lives may be a fruitful avenue to pursue for those interested in assisting this 
population. 

Moreover, even when acting at a local scale in the United States, one must 
understand the global implications of decisions, particularly those taken by 
the American government. For example, one must understand the decades 
of American conflict waged against Iraq to understand refugee resettlement 
from that country in the United States. The United States and Iraq have 
intertwined transnational genealogies (Dewachi 2017). American imperial 
violence has forcefully (re)shaped Iraqi society and the resettlement of Iraqis 
in the United States will no doubt continue to alter the United States. Perhaps 
building deeper understandings of how US militarism, refugee resettlement, 
and democratic membership are intertwined can help analysts, scholars, 
and others to conceptualize more democratic and less violent approaches 
to American actions around the world, including within its current borders. 


Envisioning New Forms of Cosmopolitan Democracy 


Emphasizing the geopolitical nature of refugee resettlement also prompts 
(re)consideration of forms and processes of democratic participation that 
can be created beyond existing political communities. I take as a starting 
point for this reconceptualization what Fraser calls the “all-subjected princi- 
ple.” This principle is useful for determining “who” is allowed to participate 
in democratic deliberations about the substance of justice (2008, 411). Fraser 
has described it this way: “all those who are subject to a given governance 
structure have moral standing as subjects of justice in relation to it” (Fraser 
2008, 411). This principle considers groups of people “fellow subjects of 
justice” not necessarily through state-centered citizenship, but through “sub- 
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jection to a structure of governance, which sets the ground rules that govern 
their interaction” (Fraser 2008). The all-subjected principle moves beyond 
membership strictly defined as citizenship to a nation-state and recognizes 
that decisions have consequences that cannot be contained within national 
borders. As Fraser notes, this principle can be applied to those who are not 
already officially accredited members of a structure of governance. There- 
fore, and understood through this lens, those living in Iraq and facing an im- 
pending United States invasion become subjected to the American structures 
of governance, for example. 

Iraqis have been bound by the decisions of the US government and have 
had to live under that country’s jurisdiction, directly and indirectly for de- 
cades. Several interviewees pointed toward such a conception of democratic 
standing. As Abdullah and Walid noted, decisions made in the United States 
affect not only those within its borders, but also have impacts that reverber- 
ate around the world. Unlike other interviewees, Abdullah’s entry to the US 
on a student visa does not provide him a direct path to lawful permanent 
residence or citizenship. As a result, “it’s tricky,” he said, to answer the ques- 
tion of whether he had a right to participate in decision making about laws 
and policies in the United States. As he explained: “Because at the end of 
the day, it’s not my country and if it is not my country, I don’t think I have 
the right to do that” (Abdullah 14 January 2018). However, he argued the 
United States’ position as a global superpower gave him the right to partici- 
pate in American politics: “So, I believe people from outside the USA, they 
should get involved in US politics. Because really, who you choose to be in 
power could affect other countries, other people.” 

Abdullah suggested that on certain issues, perhaps, he did not have a 
right to participate in decision-making processes. He noted US immigration 
policy, for example, as one such issue because even though he had views on 
the subject, in his understanding it is a domestic policy issue. “But,” he said, 
“In terms of voting for a president, I think it’s very important and I think 
because I could tell other people: ‘Please don’t vote for that candidate. Vote 
for the other candidate because [the first candidate] might cause wars and it 
would affect people from outside the USA.’ . . . I don’t know how I would 
affect, how would I change that. But I think the main thing that I can do is 
just to try to convince people not to vote for that person, and for the other 
person. And I think that is legit” (ibid.). 

Similarly, describing his views on the 2016 presidential election, Walid 
said he disagreed with Trump and that he was a Bernie Sanders supporter 
during the Democratic Party primaries. As he observed: 


I’m a Democratic [Party supporter] and I was thinking about Hillary Clinton, 
but she decided to [support the invasion of] Iraq. She has a bad reputation. 
I was encouraging people about [Sanders] because he didn’t vote for Iraq, 
he didn’t vote for the war. . . . Yes, there are a lot of good candidates in this 
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country, they can do something good overseas. I mean, when you think about 
participating in democracy, you have to think about how much they do good 
here and also good outside of the United States. So, I didn’t have any choice 
at that time [in 2016]. We disagree about President Trump . . . and we were 
thinking about the person who’s caring about us and also caring about the 
people overseas because we know the United States plays a big role in many 
countries. (Walid 27 September 2017) 


Abdullah and Walid’s comments engage with the recurring central ques- 
tions for democratic decision-making of who has standing to participate in 
deliberations, and how standing can be enlarged to incorporate those sub- 
jected to particular decisions (Benhabib 2011). These concerns highlight the 
important reality that decisions such as launching wars not only affect those 
beyond the borders of the belligerent state(s), but also in many ways subject 
those individuals to the governing structures of the warring states. This im- 
portant empirical reality strengthens the argument that those former “out- 
siders” subjected to American military attack, including not only Iraqis but 
Afghans, Syrians, Yemenis, and others, have moral standing to participate 
in, consent to, and dissent from, decisions that affect their lives, including 
American decisions to invade, bomb and sanction their countries. 

This insight, and the global scale and harm caused by conflicts waged by 
the United States described in this book, reinforce the argument that those 
who resettle in the United States ought to have full standing to participate 
in decision-making processes. It further points toward the need to reconcep- 
tualize democratic decision-making beyond the globally predominant form 
of territorially bounded sovereign states. Even though it remains an import- 
ant political and social formation (Brubaker 2010), the nation-state is not, 
nor need it be, the sole site or scale of democratic attachments (Benhabib 
2006). Rather, it is important to continue to envision other decision-making 
modes and mechanisms that can be exercised at all levels from the local to 
the inter-or-transnational. And, crucially, there is an urgent need to build 
substantively democratic organizations, movements, and institutions that 
can offer alternatives to the violent domination of imperial powers like the 
United States. 


Implications for Policy and Activism 


I close by reiterating the key insights for fostering and enriching a democratic 
ethos, practices, and institutions in the United States that my discussions 
with resettled Iraqis illuminated. I present the following recommendations 
aimed at government officials, non-governmental organization representa- 
tives, and activists and advocates working to expand the democratic spaces 
and opportunities for individuals to help to shape the rules, policies, and 
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laws that govern their lives in the United States. Crucially, while this work 
has focused on those Iraqis displaced by the 2003 American invasion of 
their country, the recommendations here and requirements for participation 
identified in this research are not necessarily confined only to this group or, 
more generally, to resettled refugees. As the Biden administration’s tenure 
proceeds, activists will need to assess the opportunities and risks of pushing 
for more open and less violent immigration policies with a less explicitly 
hostile administration, but also one that has already demonstrated it will use 
Trump-implemented policies to continue preventing asylum-seekers from 
entering the country. There is little indication that Biden will make a sharp 
break with the long-standing bipartisan commitment to punitive and violent 
immigration policies (Beltran 2020). 

Moreover, the Biden administration will certainly continue the global 
project of violent American military domination that has so often caused 
population displacement in the past. A change in presidential administra- 
tion or party control of the US Congress is not sufficient to fundamentally 
alter the structures of US empire. The United States’s ongoing wars around 
the world will no doubt continue to prompt resettlement of new populations. 
For example, the official end to the twenty-year occupation of Afghanistan 
in late 2021 is poised to spur significant numbers of Afghans to seek refuge 
in the United States. The suggestions outlined below are likely generalizable 
to such newcomer populations as well as to other residents of the United 
States who seek more substantive democracy. The experiences of the re- 
settled refugees profiled in this book suggest that there is an urgent need 
to generate alternatives to American military violence; create and enlarge 
spaces for diversity, difference, and exchange; understand interconnected 
relationships between barriers and requirements for democratic participa- 
tion; and engage in struggles for justice across multiple sites and modes of 
action with diverse strategies and tactics. 


Generate Alternatives to American Military Violence 


The United States is not a normal country; it is the preeminent imperial 
power that has sought to maintain its economic and military dominance 
throughout the world. As I hope this book has clearly demonstrated, that 
imperial project has caused immense suffering for the people of Iraq. We 
will likely never know exactly how many people have been injured and 
killed as a result of the war. What is known, as the experiences of those in- 
terviewed for this book demonstrate, is that the war tore apart Iraqi society, 
and caused hundreds of thousands of people to leave their homes and seek 
safety elsewhere. It is critical that Americans face the destruction their gov- 
ernment has caused and begin the work of ameliorating that damage. That 
work entails creating mechanisms to hold the architects of the war against 
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Iraq accountable and developing reparations programs that can begin to 
redress the harm inflicted by the United States. 

Moreover, the war against Iraq is only one of many conflicts the United 
States has waged in pursuit of expanding its influence and control. The twenty- 
year American war against Afghanistan, which officially ended in August 2021, 
is another example of the tremendous damage American imperial violence 
has done. One of the United States’s final acts as it completed its withdrawal 
of troops was a drone bombing that killed ten civilians, including seven chil- 
dren (Liebermann and Kaufman 2022). Millions of Afghans, Libyans, Syrians, 
Palestinians, Yemenis, and many others have similarly strong claims to redress 
and reparation for the conflicts waged and supported by the United States 
against them. 

As I noted in the introduction, this book is grounded in a pacifist ethic that 
refuses to legitimize war and military violence. Invading other countries, dis- 
mantling their governments, and imposing new economic and political struc- 
tures are crimes against humanity that cannot be justified. Although often 
ignored and dismissed by policy makers and scholars of international rela- 
tions (Jackson 2019), there are always alternatives to violence. It is incumbent 
upon Americans to reject the violent imperial project of their government in 
favor of seeking out more peaceful ways of interacting in the world. 


Create and Enlarge Spaces for Diversity, Difference, and Exchange 


The United States is a multicultural society. The anti-immigrant right wing 
may wish it were otherwise, but the historical and contemporary reactionary 
violence of white supremacy cannot undo this reality (Beltran 2020). The 
experiences shared by participants in this study demonstrate the possibilities 
for those of diverse backgrounds to live together in their communities and 
to share and learn from one another. This requires more than simply repeat- 
ing symbolic rhetoric that “we’re all immigrants” or that the United States is 
uniquely successful at creating a “land of opportunity” (Crane 2021). Build- 
ing a society in which diverse members can live together requires creating 
and supporting initiatives in advocacy groups, religious organizations, social 
movements, and elsewhere that enact ideals of multiculturalism, mutual ex- 
change, and democracy. 

The types of intentional efforts to this end that interviewees described, 
such as sharing of food and cultural practices, community interfaith meet- 
ings discussing differences and commonalities; festivals incorporating the 
traditions of a wide array of community members; and efforts to convince 
national, state, and local governments to adopt a welcoming, multicultural 
ethos, all point toward activities and programs that governments, NGOs, 
and activists might develop and adopt to create opportunities for deep en- 
gagement among those living in particular areas. Such undertakings may 
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assist in developing and spreading the cosmopolitan viewpoint that every 
human being is entitled to equal rights, protections, and opportunities to 
express their own identities, practices, and cultures. 


Understand the Interconnected Relationships between 
Barriers and Requirements for Democratic Participation 


Democracy is time consuming. Participating in democratic processes can 
require devoting considerable time to any number of activities such as at- 
tending meetings, organizing events, or engaging in discussions. Moreover, 
it takes time to build the individual and collective knowledge that enables 
members of a political community to understand mechanisms and struc- 
tures of democratic participation. As Pateman (2012) notes, when “ordinary 
citizens” have sufficient time and information, they are more than capable of 
participating in deliberations about complex public issues that affect them. 
By devoting time to developing deep knowledge, members of a community 
can also build the confidence to engage with questions of effective strategies 
and tactics to achieve their goals. 

Not only are ensuring sufficient time and the need for deep knowledge 
to participate intertwined, but both are likely also necessary to begin to 
ameliorate lingering fear of authoritarian government and, importantly, to 
understand what mechanisms are available to confront state authority. In- 
terviewees’ perception that state authorities in the United States would arbi- 
trarily use their power against them is well-founded. This fear is grounded 
in their experiences living in Iraq under repressive governments as well as 
in the knowledge that American police, spy agencies, and other repressive 
state institutions have targeted Arabs and Muslims for illegal surveillance, 
imprisonment, and violence. Democracy requires dismantling those repres- 
sive programs and capacities. 

Moreover, as several of this study’s participants noted, the lack of time 
to engage and build the knowledge necessary to participate in democratic 
processes is, at least in part, a function of the neoliberal political-economic 
arrangements in the United States. Many people in the United States are 
compelled to work long hours to support themselves and their families be- 
cause there are few redistributive or public programs through which to meet 
needs such as healthcare or housing. The violent suppression of socialist, an- 
archist,! and other approaches within and beyond US borders (Lens 2008; 
Bevins 2020), has thus far succeeded in preventing alternative forms of so- 
cial, political, and economic organization to flourish. 

As multiple interviewees in this book pointed out, there is a need for 
programs that provide vital services to the population and resources to re- 
pair neglected infrastructure. Millions of Americans live in towns and cities 
with dangerous levels of lead contamination in their drinking water (Mulvi- 
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hill 2021). Millions more are denied adequate food, housing, and medical 
care because of the pervasive ideological commitment to privatizing and 
marketizing life-sustaining essentials. In 2022, there is no lack of resources 
that could be marshaled to provide healthcare, education, and housing to 
everyone in the United States. The work of democratizing the United States 
requires moving beyond the myth of scarcity that perpetuates the fear that 
equitable (re)distribution of resources to those formerly excluded will require 
“taking something” from others (Pharr 1996). As Mohammed and Wissam 
pointed out about US military spending, the vast resources are there; but 
they are used for destructive purposes rather than constructive ones. What is 
lacking is not ample resources to meet the needs of every member of Amer- 
ican society, citizens and noncitizens alike, but rather mechanisms that can 
translate policy preferences into programs (Gilens and Page 2014). 

Substantive democracy must extend to all areas of life, including the 
economy. In a democratic society, members are able to make decisions 
about what to produce, how, and who gets the profits (Wolff 2012). An in- 
creased level of material security and comfort for all residents would enable 
everyone to have the time to engage in, and to pursue knowledge about, 
the decisions that affect their lives. Therefore, critically, actively building 
programs and institutions that improve material well-being and security, 
reduce inequalities, and (re)distribute resources must be key goals of social 
movements and any government that calls itself democratic. 


Engage in Struggles for Justice across Multiple Sites and 
Modes of Action with Diverse Strategies and Tactics 


Those who participated in this research described a wide array of activities 
in which they had engaged, including protesting, forming NGOs, commu- 
nity organizing, voting, contacting government representatives, translat- 
ing, teaching children and adults with the goals of improving the material 
circumstances of their fellow residents, building relationships within and 
across communities, and defending and expanding their rights and the 
rights of others. Participants pursued all those goals through direct service 
provision, education, advocacy, and engagement with government officials 
and direct action organizing to bring together diverse members of commu- 
nities to petition and challenge state authorities and build collective power. 
This research has demonstrated that all these forms of activism are vitally 
important to confront and push back against the sort of attacks on refugees, 
migrants, and other marginalized groups that were acute during the Trump 
administration and to envision and build more democratic and just alterna- 
tive public policies and programs. 

Participants described engaging in dialogue and deliberation, but also 
the limits to discussion. Any democratic society will likely include delib- 
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eration, even if deliberation is not taken as the core element of democracy 
(Parkinson and Mansbridge 2012). Deliberation may be necessary, but it is 
certainly not sufficient (Pateman 2012). Democracy, and the expansion of 
substantive opportunities to participate in American society, culture, and 
politics, also require struggle. There are members of American society who 
are committed to the violent exclusion of difference. Many of those people 
are in positions of power that allow them to carry out exclusionary policies. 
It is not about convincing such individuals that they are wrong through ra- 
tional discussion and dialogue. Contestations and confrontations are needed 
that challenge existing structures of power that commit violence against ref- 
ugees, immigrants, and many others. 

Many formerly excluded individuals have engaged in ongoing struggles 
to answer the question of who gets to belong in American society. Those 
struggles have often required confronting cruel and violent systems of ex- 
clusion. Philip Hallie argues that people often fail to act to end cruel sys- 
tems because they assume that only “vast ideologies and armies” can do 
so (1981, 28). The experiences shared in this book demonstrate that within 
limits imposed upon them (Inhorn and Volk 2021), resettled refugees as 
individuals, and collectively with other newcomers and native-born Amer- 
icans, can engage in such contestations. Building a democratic society will 
involve complex interactions of deliberation (Parkinson and Mansbridge 
2012), dialogue, confrontation, and conflict. Those engaged in struggles to 
create a better world must assess each context and situation to determine 
what will be most effective. Rather than a one-size-fits-all approach, taking 
action is better conceived of as a complex ecology of individual action, the 
aggregate effects of individuals acting, and collective work to transform the 
world (Nunes 2021). Much needs to be done to dismantle American mili- 
tary domination, democratize democracy in the United States, and create a 
society that is welcoming of newcomers. The task is to keep our horizons of 
possibilities open while assessing what we can feasibly do in each moment 
to pursue those goals. 


Note 


1. Such approaches, like pacifism, are also often dismissed or ignored by main- 
stream scholars (Rusche 2022). However, the anarchist tradition has much to 
offer those interested in building substantively democratic organizations, struc- 
tures, and societies. 
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cho de que el autor reconozca que se llama a 
la última de ellas «Lengua Vulgar de España porque se habla, i se entiende en toda ella ge- 
neralmente» (Anónimo 1559, a II v, apud Coseriu/Dietrich 2020: 95), «en lo qual, a mi pa- 
rescer erraron, pues vemos que en España ha mas de una lengua; i otras mas antiguas que 
no es esta, i de mas lustre, por los mas escritores, que han tenido» (Anónimo 1559, a III r, 
apud Coseriu/Dietrich 2020: 96), y, en tercer lugar, su consideración unitaria del castellano 
y el portugués, idea que esta gramática sostiene por primera vez en la historia del pensa- 
miento lingúístico. 


7 Brunot, F. 1906: Histoire de la langue française des origines à 1900. Vol. 2. Le Seiziéme Siècle, Paris, 
Colin. 

8 Cf. Aronso, A. 1967: De la pronunciación medieval a la moderna. Ultimado y dispuesto para la 
imprenta por R. Lapesa, Madrid, Gredos. 
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En una posición cuantitativamente intermedia entre la ebullición de la producción grama- 
tical en Italia y la contención que a este respecto se observa en España se encuentra Francia. 
A los autores galos ya estudiados en el primer capítulo, se añaden en $ 2.2.3 los nombres - que 
ya habíamos mencionado más arriba — de Jean Pillot, Robert Estienne, Petrus Ramus, Antoi- 
ne Cauchie y Henri Estienne. De Pillot ($ 2.2.3.1), autor de una gramática destinada a extran- 
jeros, fundamentalmente alemanes, se destacan la distinción entre los dos valores del passé 
défini e indéfini, la inclusión del artículo determinado como parte de la oración y el estable- 
cimiento del orden, en la enumeración de las cuatro conjugaciones del francés, que prevalece 
hasta la actualidad. Con respecto a Estienne padre (Robert) y Petrus Ramus, Coseriu se ad- 
hiere al juicio de Brunot, mientras que de Estienne hijo (Henri) afirma que pese a que este se 
limita a traducir al francés la gramática francesa escrita en latín por su progenitor — quien a 
su vez se había limitado a dar por bueno lo ya hecho por la tradición anterior y, fundamen- 
talmente, por Meigret —, sus obras, sobre todo el Hypomneses de Gallica lingua (1582), contie- 
nen observaciones valiosas por su perspicacia y originalidad. Por lo que concierne a Cauchie, 
de nuevo una gramática para alemanes, Coseriu acentúa que contiene la primera presentación 
de la sintaxis del francés, en la que su autor se aparta intencionadamente del latín, cuyas 
diferencias con el romance señala — lo que no le impide, sin embargo, incurrir en errores por 
seguimiento del modelo latino como el de postular la existencia de declinaciones o de modo 
operativo en francés —, y concede también un gran valor a sus presentaciones en forma de 
tabla de los usos del artículo y el género, así como al hecho de que su clasificación de los seis 
tipos de palabras compuestas posibles en esta lengua siga siendo en gran medida válida ac- 
tualmente. 

El capítulo tercero indaga en la eclosión de obras de didáctica del francés, el italiano y el 
español que produjo la coincidencia en el s. XVI del crecimiento del comercio internacional 
y de las disputas religiosas que condujeron al exilio de protestantes originarios de la Roma- 
nia, convertidos en profesores de lenguas en los países de acogida. La producción lexicográ- 
fica y gramatical derivada de ambos hechos - que da origen a los primeros diccionarios 
multilingúes y que pese a su orientación pedagógica Coseriu considera valiosa por la infor- 
mación, en ocasiones contrastiva, que ofrecen para el conocimiento actual de los estados de 
lengua del pasado - se organiza de acuerdo con los países en que esta se lleva a cabo (Ingla- 
terra, Flandes, Alemania, Italia, España o Francia) y atendiendo a las lenguas que se enseñan 
en cada uno de estos territorios, que son, respectivamente, francés, italiano y español en 
Inglaterra y Flandes ($ 3.1 y 3.2), francés e italiano en Alemania ($ 3.3), español y francés en 
Italia ($ 3.4) y francés e italiano en España ($ 3.5). Con todo, en las escasas 17 páginas que 
ocupa este capítulo rara vez se va más allá de proporcionar un catálogo de títulos y autores, 
sobre los que se ofrecen algunos breves apuntes biográficos. Cuando Coseriu se desvía de 
este tratamiento prácticamente archivístico es bien para mencionar, muy someramente, el 
aliciente de que Jean Garnier, artífice de la primera gramática del francés publicada en Ale- 
mania, reflexione sobre el diferente orden de palabras del que hacen uso la lengua gala y 
germana, la aparición, en Colonia, en 1568, de la mano del flamenco Gerard du Vivier, de 
una de las tempranas compilaciones de sinónimos del francés con que contamos (p. 115), o 
la ausencia de documentación que avale que efectivamente existieron, como señala La Vi- 
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ñaza (1893, col. 511) y recogen Esparza Torres/Niederhe (1999), unas Reglas para pronunciar, 
leer i escribir el castellano de Cristóbal de las Casas (Venecia 1576 y 1588) - que el propio Las 
Casas no cita en su diccionario - (p. 121); bien para coincidir con Amado Alonso (1967: 142, 
apud Coseriu/Dietrich 2020: 120) en que Giovanni Mario Alessandri es «uno de los más 
cuidadosos, agudos, abundantes y certeros informadores del siglo XVI»; bien para resumir 
el panorama de la enseñanza de lenguas románicas a no nativos diciendo que el francés fue 
objeto de la producción de obras específicas para extranjeros durante todo el siglo, primero 
en Inglaterra y los Países Bajos y seguidamente, también en la segunda mitad de la centuria, 
en Alemania, mientras que el español y el italiano gozaron de menor presencia y solo a 
partir de 1550, en un itinerario de propagación del interés por ambas lenguas similar al se- 
guido por el francés: primero Inglaterra y después los Países Bajos y Alemania, aunque en 
este último país la atención hacia el español fue prácticamente inexistente, circunstancia que 
Coseriu atribuye a la identificación de España con la Contrarreforma (p. 118-19). También 
dedica cierto espacio a hacerse eco de la comparación entre la pronunciación italiana y 
castellana que lleva a cabo, en sus Osservationi della lingua castigliana, Juan de Miranda 
(1567) (p. 121), de las razones políticas por las que en todo el siglo se publica una sola gra- 
mática francesa en Italia - la de Lentulus y Madius (Padua, 1590) - y ninguna gramática 
italiana en Francia, del hecho de que Las Casas, en su Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana 
y castellana (1576), aún describa como sonoros los sonidos correspondientes a las grafías {g} 
y {x}, o de la primera compilación de sinónimos de la lengua española que se ofrece en la 
célebre gramática de Oudin (p. 124). Por último, dentro de la Romania, Coseriu constata que 
en el XVI hubo en España instrumentos para el estudio tanto del francés como del italiano; 
que en Italia se dispuso de obras para el aprendizaje del castellano, pero apenas para el del 
francés, y que en Francia surgieron solo, y además muy tardíamente, en la última década de 
la centuria, algunas obras para el acercamiento a la gramática, el vocabulario o los refranes 
y proverbios castellanos (para una visión sinóptica, cf. la tabla con que se cierra el capítulo 
en la p. 125). 

El capítulo 4 alberga noticias sobre las primeras obras en las que podemos localizar consi- 
deraciones histórico-lingúísticas que conciernen, en general, a tres aspectos: el origen de las 
lenguas romances, la etimología y la gramática histórica. En primera instancia, se hace refe- 
rencia a aquellas en que se contraponen el latín y los romances, como el Dialogo delle lingue 
de Sperone Speroni (1542), La Deffence, et Illustration de la langue françoyse de Joachim Du 
Bellay (1549) y el Dialogo em louvor da nossa linguagem de Joáo de Barros (1540). Además, 
Coseriu alude también (p. 128) a la primera mención a la oposición entre lenguas vivas y 
muertas que se documenta; concretamente en la Lettera in difesa della lingua volgare de Ales- 
sandro Citolini (1540). 

En las reflexiones sobre el origen del italiano, el francés o el español, Coseriu incide en lo 
sorprendente que resulta la mayor claridad con que los autores castellanos postulan la con- 
tinuidad entre latín y romance, si se los compara con la búsqueda, por parte de los italianos, 


9 Esparza Torres, M.A./NIEDEREHE, H.-J. 1999: Bibliografía Nebrisense: Las obras completas del hu- 
manista Antonio de Nebrija desde 1481 hasta nuestros días, Ámsterdam, Benjamins. 
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de las raíces de su lengua en el etrusco o el griego, entre otras. Así, Nebrija afirma con rotun- 
didad que «la lengua Española no es otra cosa que latina corrupta» (citado a partir de La 
Viñaza 1893, col. 472, apud Coseriu/Dietrich 2020: 132); y otro tanto hace Valdés: «la lengua 
latina es el principal fundamento de la castellana» (cf. Montesinos 1964: 30, apud Coseriu/ 
Dietrich 2020: 134), quien postula la siguiente cronología lingúística histórica para la penín- 
sula ibérica: griego-latin-götico-ärabe. 

De la producción lingüística en castellano, Coseriu destaca (p. 135) la primera distin- 
ción de registros que ha conseguido documentar históricamente: se trata de las «maneras 
de hablar» diferenciadas «de los hombres de ciencias y letras», «de los cavalleros y de la 
gente principal cortesana y ciudadana» y «de los villanos y gente común» que menciona 
Rafael Martín de Viciana en su Libro de alabangas d'las lenguas Hebrea Griega Latina: 
Castellana y Valenciana (1574) (p. 134), autor que con su distinción entre lengua latina y 
lengua romana latina — de la que se vale para sostener la superioridad del valenciano con 
respecto al castellano, debido a la mayor proximidad del primero a la lengua latina y a la 
probable derivación del segundo, no de esta, sino de la lengua romana latina — se acerca, 
para Coseriu, al reconocimiento de la oposición entre latín clásico y latín vulgar. Con 
todo, la verdadera historia de la lengua no comenzó hasta los acercamientos de Bernardo 
de Aldrete y de Duarte Nunes de Leão, ambos de 1606, y, por tanto, atingentes al periodo 
que se examina en el tercer volumen de la Historia de la lingüística románica coseriana (cf. 
p. 139). 

El consenso imperante en España acerca de las raíces latinas de sus romances contras- 
ta con las polémicas sobre el origen del francés que alimentan la cincuentena de obras 
destinadas a esclarecer esta cuestión que ven la luz en el país galo durante el s. XVI. Co- 
seriu aborda por extenso (les dedica nada menos que 60 páginas) las diferentes hipótesis 
en liza a este respecto, entre las que sobresalen las que apuntan a las siguientes diferentes 
lenguas madres posibles: el griego (§ 4.2.1), el hebreo (§ 4.2.2), el celta (§ 4.2.3); incluida la 
variante que considera (así lo hacen, por ejemplo, Guillaume des Autels o Abel Matthieu) 
el francés una lengua independiente (§ 4.2.4), coincidiendo con la postura que Leonardo 
Bruni (cf. § 4.1.1) había defendido también para el italiano, Oliveira (cf. § 1.4.1) para el 
portugués y Gregorio López Madera y Luis de la Cueva (cf. § 4.1.2) para el español (p. 169). 

En cualquier caso, el verdadero núcleo de este cuarto capítulo está constituido por la 
exposición de los argumentos, en defensa del origen latino del francés, de François Hot- 
man, Claude Fauchet y su discípulo Estienne Pasquier ($ 4.2.5.3) y de Joseph-Juste Escalí- 
gero, para quien se reserva un epígrafe propio (§ 4.2.5.4). Coseriu también aprovecha otro 
de los epígrafes de este capítulo, concretamente el 4.5.2.1, para desmentir la importancia 
que en el establecimiento de una relación de filiación entre latín y francés se ha atribuido 
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tradicionalmente a Henri Estienne, por parte de autores como M. Vitale (1955), J. Geri- 
ghausen (1963)*, P. Ruelle (1959)? e incluso del «sonst so genaue» Brunot (1906)? (p. 175). 

Aunque se reproduce un número considerable de pasajes originales - en francés y tradu- 
cidos al alemán - de los cuatro autores mencionados, nos centraremos en Fauchet y Escalí- 
gero. De Claude Fauchet, el primer gran filólogo francés, Coseriu destaca que en sus re- 
flexiones se apoya en documentación conservada en bibliotecas y archivos - lo que le 
permite entrar en mucho más detalle que Hotman, aunque también comete, en algunos 
puntos, más errores que él (p. 195) -, así como sus pioneras elucubraciones acerca de las 
posibles causas del cambio lingüístico, la mayoría de las cuales aün se esgrimen en trabajos 
contemporáneos de lingüística histórica (p. 189-90), y el establecimiento de la distinción 
entre latín y romance - fr. roman, it. volgare — (p. 193). Por lo que respecta a Joseph-Juste 
Escalígero, hijo del humanista italiano emigrado a Francia Giulio Cesare Scaligero, Coseriu 
pasa revista a su pionera clasificación de las lenguas de Europa en once linguas matrices 
(Escalígero escribe en latín), cuatro maiores (latín, griego, germánico y eslavo) y siete mino- 
res (albano, tártaro, húngaro, finés, irlandés, indio antiguo y vasco), que identifica de acuer- 
do con la palabra prevista en cada de ellas para 'dios'; así, las lenguas románicas serían la 
matrix DEUS (p. 201). 

A] extenso capítulo cuatro sobre consideraciones histórico-lingüísticas siguen dos muy 
breves dedicados a la etimología y la gramática histórica, sucedidos, a su vez, por un capítu- 
lo final de resumen de la obra, cuya autoría corresponde en exclusiva a Wolf Dietrich. En el 
primero de ellos, Coseriu destaca que el interés por la etimología es comün a todos los auto- 
res de este periodo, independientemente de que se centraran en cuestiones gramaticales, de 
teoría del lenguaje o de historia lingüística, y sefiala tres posibles abordajes en el interés por 
el origen de las palabras: (i) el que busca la procedencia de determinados vocablos en otros 
términos de la misma lengua, tal y como hacía Platón en el Crátilo; (ii) el que trata de identi- 
ficar de qué lengua toma tales o cuales voces el idioma cuya etimología interesa, y (iii) el que 
rastrea no solo el origen primigenio de cada palabra, sino también las fases intermedias de su 
evolución histórica hasta alcanzar su forma y significado actuales. De acuerdo con Coseriu, 
el Renacimiento supone el avance desde el primero de estos tres enfoques al segundo, pero, 
a falta de un desarrollo metodológico similar al que en el s. XIX pondría en práctica la gra- 
mática histórica, no se llega a alcanzar el tercer punto de vista posible, por lo que, junto a una 
gran cantidad de descubrimientos etimológicos certeros, nos toparemos también con no po- 
COS errores. 


10 VITALE, M. 1955: «L'origine dei volgari romanzi e le ricerche linguistiche in Italia, in Francia e in 
Spagna durante il Sec. XVI», in: A. Viscarpi et al. (ed.), Preistoria e storia degli studi Romanzi, 
Milán etc., Cisalpino: 21-47. 

11 GERIGHAUSEN, J. 1963: Die historische Deutung der Nationalsprache im französischen Schriftum des 
16. Jahrhunderts, Bonn, tesis doctoral. 

12 Rur, P. 1959: «L'évolution des idées relatives à la grammaire historique du français», Revue de 
l'Université de Bruxelles 11: 309-25. 

13 Brunor, F. 1906: Histoire de la langue française des origines à 1900, op. cit. 
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Al igual que había hecho ya en los capítulos anteriores, en las escasas ocho páginas y 
media que ocupa este quinto capítulo Coseriu menciona nombres relevantes en relación con 
el interés por las etimologias del italiano (8 5.1), el español (8 5.2) y el francés (8 5.3) y se 
entretiene en contar, en algunos casos determinados, en cuántos aciertos o errores incurrie- 
ron algunos de estos autores, entre ellos Raffaele Maffei, Paolo Cortese, Pietro Bembo o 
Rhoesus para el italiano, y Juan de Valdés, Martín de Viciana, Francisco López Tamarid, 
Bartolomé Valverde, Diego de Guadix o Francisco del Rosal para el español. Un reconocimien- 
to especial merecen para Coseriu tres figuras de la época: Nebrija, Gianbullari y Dubois, a los 
que consagra un epígrafe diferenciado ($ 5.4), en el que de nuevo se complace en computar, 
incluso porcentualmente, aciertos y desaciertos. Entre los primeros pondera, por ejemplo, el 
descubrimiento, por parte de Nebrija, de algunas de las leyes fonéticas que operaron en el 
paso del latín al castellano (p. 210-11). Finalmente, en el último epígrafe de este capítulo 
($ 5.5), Coseriu destaca cómo Valdés y H Estienne también se interesaron por la etimología 
de ciertas expresiones hechas o refranes, ámbito que la investigación contemporánea aún 
debe esforzarse por atender. 

El capítulo que antecede a la recapitulación final, el número 6, versa sobre la gramática 
histórica avant la lettre que practicaron Tolomei y Castelvetro. Este último es considerado un 
auténtico precedente de la disciplina que no emergería como tal hasta finales del s. XVII y 
principios del XIX y Coseriu destaca de su contribución que tuvo la clarividencia de aplicar 
el método de la reconstrucción para hipotetizar el posible étimo no documentado textualmen- 
te de algunas palabras italianas. De acuerdo con el procedimiento, tan caro al maestro ruma- 
no, de evaluar los logros del pasado desde el punto de vista de la ciencia lingüística contem- 
poránea, y de indagar en los factores que pueden explicar los errores, Coseriu articula este 
último capítulo teniendo en cuenta en qué medida se avanzó o no en esta época hacia la 
consolidación de determinados presupuestos irrenunciables hoy en día. Muchas de las con- 
sideraciones que realiza Coseriu se podrían formular a modo de pregunta. ¿Era posible poner 
en práctica una visión adecuada de la gramática histórica en la Romania en tanto en cuanto 
no se detectara que el origen de las lenguas romances no es el latín clásico, sino el latín vulgar, 
cuya postulación no tuvo lugar aún en el periodo que aborda el segundo tomo de esta Histo- 
ria de la lingúística románica? ¿Podía abordarse de forma adecuada la gramática histórica sin 
caer en la cuenta de que la pronunciación del latín clásico era distinta a la fonética romance 
que se aplicaba en els. XVI a la lectura de los textos latinos? ¿En qué medida se percatan - lo 
hace, por ejemplo, Tolomei - o no - esto será la generalidad en la época - los autores rena- 
centistas de que la evolución de voces patrimoniales y cultismos no puede ser coincidente en 
sus resultados? ¿Se puede ir, en el periodo que estamos considerando, más allá de la convic- 
ción de que el cambio lingúístico deriva, fundamentalmente, de procesos de corrupción, y 
defender — como se comprueba que hacen Tolomei, Castelvetro y Varchi - que se trata, en 
realidad, de un aspecto inherente al funcionamiento de las lenguas? Junto a estas reflexiones, 
en este sexto capítulo recibe también mención aparte la acertada descripción que Nebrija y 
Castelvetro hicieron del origen de dos formas verbales en las que el castellano y el italiano se 
distanciaron de la morfología de la lengua madre: el futuro, que, como señala Nebrija, el 
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castellano dice «por rodeo del infinitivo y del presente desde verbo he, has» (p. 223) y el 
condicional. 

Para concluir, una ojeada a la recapitulación final que hace Dietrich en el capítulo 7 nos 
servirá para cerrar esta reseña pasando revista a los seis hitos principales de la descripción 
lingúística del Quinientos que interesaron a Coseriu. En primer lugar, el avance en la descrip- 
ción gramatical de las lenguas romances, terreno en el que sobresale, sin lugar a dudas, la obra 
de Nebrija. En segundo lugar, el protagonismo de la questione della lingua en Italia. En tercer 
lugar, el desarrollo de la fonética, con o sin relación con preocupaciones ortográficas, que 
condujo, entre otros avances, a la diferenciación nebrisense entre la figura (grafía) y el oficio 
(sonido) de las letras. En cuarto lugar, el crecimiento del trabajo lexicográfico, cuyos mayores 
exponentes no se producirán, sin embargo, hasta el s. XVII. En quinto lugar, la proliferación 
de manuales para la enseñanza de español, francés e italiano como lenguas extranjeras. Y, en 
sexto y último lugar, la curiosidad por la etimología, que corre en paralelo con las primeras 
tentativas en el ámbito de la gramática histórica y con la postulación de orígenes absoluta- 
mente extravagantes para las lenguas que protagonizan esta obra. Su recensión se ha escrito 
en español, con el propósito de contribuir a la difusión, siquiera parcial, de sus contenidos 
entre quienes no manejen suficientemente la lengua alemana, idioma de publicación de esta 
contribución coseriana a la recuperación de la tradición linguística, que se encuentra, por 
tanto, en consonancia, como destaca Johannes Kabatek en la reseña de este mismo libro que 
ha realizado por encargo de la revista Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, con uno de los princi- 
pios enarbolados sistemáticamente por Coseriu, el principio de la tradición, de acuerdo con el 
cual, en las entrevistas que le realizaron Adolfo Murguía y el propio Johannes Kabatek, cuya 
versión española ha publicado, con motivo de la celebración del centenario del nacimiento 
del maestro rumano, en la Editorial Universidad de Sevilla, Coseriu afirmaba lo siguiente: 


tengo que asumir que todos los científicos antes de mí también quisieron lo mismo. No 
puedo dar por sentado que ellos no estuvieran de buena fe y que solo quisieran confundir, 
incluso si puedo descubrir que lo hicieran. Y si parto del hecho de que las personas siem- 
pre fueron inteligentes, tendré que preguntarme con respecto a los errores por qué erraron, 
qué querían decir en realidad y qué contestaron que sí estaban bien. Con respecto a los 
problemas y a las preguntas hay que decir que siempre estuvieron allí. También en la 
llamada lingúística precientífica. Y muchas veces las soluciones también eran análogas. En 
la historia de la lingúística mostré que, muchas veces, el mismo tipo de preguntas llevaba 
a las mismas soluciones, tanto en la descripción como en la historia de las lenguas". 


Araceli López Serena (Universidad de Sevilla) 
https://orcid.org/0000-0001-6987-6551 
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14 KABATEK, J./Murcuia, A. 2021: «Decir las cosas como son...» Conversaciones con Eugenio Coseriu. 
Versión española de C. Bleortu, A. García Rodríguez, B. Garrido Sánchez-Andrade y J. Kabatek. 
Sevilla: Editorial Universidad de Sevilla, 2021: 231. 
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SANTIAGO DEL REY QUESADA, Grupos léxicos paratácticos en la Edad Media Romance. 
Caracterización lingúística, influencia latinizante y tradicionalidad discursiva, Bern (Pe- 
ter Lang) 2021, 515 p. 


Este libro muestra una de las aportaciones que ha realizado Santiago del Rey dentro del vín- 
culo entre la sintaxis histórica y la tradicionalidad discursiva. Uno de los objetivos de este 
trabajo consiste en la definición y delimitación de los antiguos «sintagmas no progresivos» 
de Dámaso Alonso (1951)', que, además, implica una propuesta de denominación, la de «gru- 
pos paratácticos». Tal objetivo se embarca en la labor comparativa románica, pues realiza una 
exhaustiva labor de análisis del fenómeno desde la época latina hasta las manifestaciones 
romances medievales a lo largo del continente europeo. El autor bebe de la tradición de la 
lingüistica de variedades alemana, que comienza con los discípulos de la línea que marcó 
Coseriu a mediados del siglo pasado, entre los que cabe destacar a Peter Koch y Wulf Oeste- 
rreicher, influyentes en la metodología que sustenta esta obra. El libro presenta una división 
en ocho partes bien estructuradas y definidas, tras tres prólogos, firmados por Rafael Cano, 
Andreas Dufter y Araceli López Serena. 

En la primera (p. 31-61), a modo de introducción, se presta atención a la cuestión termino- 
lógica desde Dámaso Alonso y, para ello, se adelanta en cuestiones afines como la sinonimia. 
De hecho, se comienza la historia terminológica con aquella «ligazón de unidades léxicas» 
(p. 31) por coordinación copulativa, empezando por los estudios de Casares 1950 [*1992]) y 
Alonso (1951), sin olvidar nombres como Lausberg (1963)? o Malkiel (1959)*, cuyo estudio 
acerca de los «binomials» gozó en particular de especial difusión. Todos ellos dieron comien- 
zo a una época de prolífera producción científica acerca del fenómeno, que se prolongó du- 
rante la década de los setenta, momento en el que el enfoque romanístico dejó de ser prota- 
gonista de las inquietudes filológicas de los investigadores. Seguidamente, el autor enlaza con 
un recorrido por la historia de la sinonimia (p. 35-57) que, sin ser un estado de la cuestión 
exhaustivo, resulta más que suficiente para entender aspectos de aquellas uniones de voces, 
denominadas por Del Rey como grupos paratácticos. En este recorrido, explica sus problemas 
de delimitación y la discusión de su existencia, así como las propuestas metodológicas segui- 
das para su estudio y su relación con otro tipo de fenómenos de carácter léxico, como son la 
hipo/hiperonimia o la antonimia. Por último, plantea seis razones que sustentan la nueva 
denominación de grupos paratácticos (p. 59-61), constituyendo así una argumentada opción 
terminológica para referirse a este fenómeno sintagmático. 

El segundo capítulo (p. 63-136) expone el marco teórico que hace de pilar del resto de ca- 
pítulos, pues bajo estos fundamentos teóricos se posiciona el corpus seleccionado y los datos 
extraídos a partir de su análisis (III). Primeramente, se realiza una revisión profunda de las 
características formales y de la clasificación tipológica que se ha venido dando a los grupos 


ALONSO, D./Bousono, C. 1951: Seis calas en la expresión literaria española, Madrid, Gredos. 
CASARES, J. 1950 [1992]: Introducción a la lexicografía moderna, Madrid, CSIC. 

LAUSBERG, H. 1963: Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik, München, Max Hueber Verlag. 

MALKIEL, Y. 1959: Studies in Irreversible Binomials, Volume 2; Volume 8 of Lingua Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam. 
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paratácticos. También se hace una revisión de sus aspectos formales y semánticos, compa- 
rando su situación en latín con las de las lenguas romances. Cierran el capítulo las hipótesis 
que han explicado el fenómeno como elemento de naturaleza retórica, desde el punto de 
vista de la escuela de la estilística, o como producto de traducciones. Cabe destacar que la 
revisión bibliográfica en este capítulo es muy abundante, mucho más extensa que en la intro- 
ducción. El autor plantea un completo estado de la cuestión en el que parte de los orígenes 
del interés por el fenómeno, a finales del siglo XIX con Hennebert (1861) y a principios del 
XX con Sturel (1908 [°1974]), donde ya se perciben algunas aproximaciones cuantitativas; 
hasta llegar a la época más prolífera, los años 50 y 60, con estudios ya mencionados previa- 
mente, en los que se comienza a trabajar en una delimitación terminológica de carácter más 
concreto: es ahí donde surge el conocido término de «binominal» (Malkiel, 1959: 113). En 
cuanto a la caracterización de aspectos formales y semánticos, el autor revisa los trabajos que 
han tratado esta cuestión con anterioridad, advirtiendo que su cuantificación es aproximada: 
«se trata de cifras más o menos orientativas, no exactas» (p. 75). Asimismo, hace hincapié en 
que los autores han tenido más en cuenta los contextos funcionales de los grupos paratácticos 
que los aspectos puramente formales. No obstante, el autor ofrece una clasificación de lo que 
se ha escrito sobre el aspecto formal, estudiando la etimología (p. 76), la morfología (p. 77-78), 
el número de palabras (p. 79-80), los nexos (p. 80-82), el orden sintáctico (p. 82-83) y, por úl- 
timo, los efectos acústicos y rítmicos (p. 83-84). En lo que respecta al plano semántico 
(p. 84-92), el autor afirma que es la base de muchas de las clasificaciones del fenómeno (p. 84). 
Se detiene especialmente en explicar la necesidad de comprender las relaciones de significa- 
do, puesto que estas pueden regir la constitución de los grupos paratácticos, especialmente, 
relaciones como la (para)sinonimia, la antonimia y los campos semánticos, entre otras. Segui- 
damente, pone de relieve las propuestas que han tratado de explicar el fenómeno desde el 
punto de vista de la literatura, concretamente de las escuelas de la estilística y la retórica, 
donde desempeñan un papel fundamental los autores clásicos, considerados como responsa- 
bles de la proliferación de los grupos paratácticos en la literatura latina, hasta llegar a la Edad 
Media romance. Finalmente, se detiene en la cuestión de la traducción: según el autor, no es 
incompatible la influencia de la estilística o la retórica con las traducciones medievales a la 
hora de determinar las causas influyentes de la constitución del fenómeno estudiado. Resalta 
la influencia de la lengua fuente (generalmente, el latín) sobre la meta (la lengua romance a 
la que se pretende traducir), que pudo ocasionar una «hipercaracterización de rasgos latinos» 
(p. 115) cuando los copistas trataban de asimilar el máximo su traducción a la lengua clásica. 
A lo largo de este subapartado, el autor también habla de las traducciones glosísticas y de las 
de los textos religiosos, donde abundan considerablemente los grupos paratácticos. 

El tercer capítulo (p. 137-265) constituye el núcleo central de la obra. Se puede considerar 
uno de los de mayor importancia, puesto que en él se ofrece una nueva caracterización a 
nivel funcional y formal de los grupos paratácticos, a través de la combinación de datos cua- 


5 HENNEBERT, F. 1861: Histoire des traductions françaises d'auteur grecs et latins pendant le XVIe et le 
XVIIe siècles, Bruselas, Imprimerie de Th. Lesigne. 
6  STUREL, R. 1908 [1974]: Jacques Amyot, traducteur des Vies de Plutarque, Génova, Slatkine Reprints. 
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litativos y cuantitativos, con cifras exactas, reales y recogidas con rigor. Dicha clasificación 
se efectúa a través del análisis del corpus de trabajo, que recoge casos de grupos paratácticos 
relacionados por (para)sinonimia, por antonimia, hipo/hiperonimia y por afinidad semántica, 
aunque queda afuera la (para)sinonimia oracional. Resulta, por tanto, un corpus coherente 
con el marco teórico ofrecido en el capítulo anterior, que lleva a la práctica a través de un 
análisis riguroso todo aquello que se ha venido escribiendo sobre el fenómeno desde el siglo 
pasado. Se trata de un listado basado en las traducciones, generalmente romances (español, 
italiano, portugués y francés), procedentes de textos latinos, que cuenta con 2.082 ejemplos 
de grupos paratácticos. La inmensa mayoría de ellos son de dos miembros, aunque hay una 
pequeña fracción de tres, así como un porcentaje anecdótico de grupos de cuatro o más. El 
total de testimonios empleados es de 22, cuyo número de palabras (incluyendo texto fuente 
y texto meta) oscila entre las 2.000 para los más breves y 5.000 para los de mayor extensión. 
No es el objetivo de esta reseña realizar un resumen exhaustivo de cada uno de los datos que 
arroja este corpus, pero sí es necesario destacar que su estudio ha permitido sustraer cuestio- 
nes de gran interés: se conoce qué lenguas son más proclives a incluir dichos grupos, qué 
fuentes latinas son las que aportan mayor influencia a la hora de desarrollar el fenómeno, 
según el autor y según el género al que pertenezcan, y, por último, los procedimientos de 
conexión entre los miembros del grupo paratáctico (aparte de la conjunción copulativa, que 
resulta ampliamente predominante). También se clasifican según su categoría gramatical: 
verbales, nominales, adjetivales, adverbiales, pronominales, preposicionales y complejos. Por 
tanto, se puede afirmar que el corpus permite obtener una amplia ventana de resultados y 
que ofrece una proyección de futuro con oportunidades para análisis posteriores, tanto de 
carácter general como de carácter más específico y concreto. 

El cuarto capítulo (p. 267-399) se centra en el estudio de los cultismos presentes en los 
textos del corpus. De forma previa al análisis, la propia definición de cultismo es cuestionada 
y discutida. A través de la aplicación de una metodología basada en la interferencia positiva 
y negativa entre los textos meta y base, ya estudiadas por el autor en (2016)’; (2017)*; (2018); 
(2019); (2020)'', consigue determinar la procedencia y la extensión de los calcos para luego 
establecer conclusiones acerca de la procedencia de los grupos paratácticos. En particular, Del 
Rey demuestra que las traducciones no son la vía principal de introducción de cultismos en 
la lengua, y que no es el traductor romance quien añade latinismos calcados de los textos 
latinos, con el fin de aumentar el prestigio de su trabajo. No obstante, desde la visión de los 
grupos paratácticos, el autor comprueba que, en efecto, su presencia invita al traductor a 


7 DEL Rey, S. 2016: «La interferencia latín romance en Alfonso X: la traducción como pretexto de la 
elaboración sintáctica», 44/2: 75-109. 

8 Dez Rey, S. 2017: «(Anti-)Latinate syntax in Renaissance dialogue: Romance translations of Eras- 
mus's Uxor Mempsigamos», ZfdPh 133/3: 673-708. 

9 Det Rey, S. 2018: «El "De Senectute" de Cicerón en romance (s. XIV-XVI). Un estudio sintáctico 
contrastivo», 8: 21-56. 

10 Det Rey, S. 2019: «Variantes de la oralidad elaborada en la segunda mitad del siglo XIX: dos tra- 
ducciones coetáneas de Los Cautivos de Plauto», Oralia: Análisis del discurso oral 22/2: 283-326. 

11 DeL Rey, S. 2020: «The analysis of linguistic variation in Translation Studies. A proposal for clas- 
sifying translational phenomena between source text and target text», 19/1: 209-37. 
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calcar con más frecuencia elementos del texto fuente, lo cual pondría en evidencia que los 
grupos paratácticos son los responsables, al menos, en cierta medida, de la introducción de 
cultismos en los textos romances. 

El quinto capítulo (p. 401-69) aborda la cuestión de la tradicionalidad lingúística en los 
grupos paratácticos, con el fin de esclarecer su extensión a lo largo de la historia y de las 
lenguas romances estudiadas. Es necesario destacar, como hace el autor al comienzo del ca- 
pítulo, que «las tradicionalidades lingúísticas son supraidiomáticas» (p. 401), es decir, que 
traspasan las fronteras de las lenguas, motivo principal por el que el autor desarrolla un es- 
tudio de tipo interlingúístico, en el que compara varias lenguas romances entre sí. A pesar de 
tratarse de un estudio en fase inicial — con el que pretende continuar en investigaciones fu- 
turas — logra establecer y diferenciar algunos tipos de grupos paratácticos empleados como 
marcas discursivo-tradicionales de tipo genérico, es decir, comunes a las lenguas estudiadas, 
así como de otras expresiones propias de un lugar concreto. De esta manera, demuestra la 
importancia de la tradicionalidad discursiva en este fenómeno, y pone de relieve la necesidad 
de seguir trabajando en esta línea de investigación. 

En los capítulos seis (p. 471-76) y siete (p. 477-504) se establecen las conclusiones y la bi- 
bliografía, respectivamente. Las conclusiones son claras y recogen a la perfección los logros 
conseguidos gracias a la confección del corpus y a su posterior análisis. Cabe destacar la 
extensión de la bibliografía utilizada, que reúne y actualiza todo lo referido al tema tratado 
desde las primeras aproximaciones hasta los últimos estudios acerca del fenómeno. 

Por último, en el octavo capítulo (p. 505-10) se muestran indicaciones relevantes que faci- 
litan la comprensión del funcionamiento del glosario, que recoge la totalidad de los grupos 
paratácticos que componen el corpus, lo cual resulta útil al mismo tiempo que necesario. La 
aproximación del lector al mismo se ofrece a través de un enlace y un código, debido a la 
extensión del total de secuencias. 

Esta obra de Santiago Del Rey, además de desarrollar de forma metódica y precisa lo que 
se ha escrito sobre los denominados grupos paratácticos hasta hoy, realiza un análisis con una 
perspectiva románica, tan poco común en el mundo hispánico actual como verdaderamente 
necesaria en trabajos de esta índole. La muestra objetiva de datos, tan echada en falta en los 
estudios de la segunda mitad del siglo pasado, permite, junto con la amplia variedad de posi- 
bilidades que arroja el corpus, extraer conclusiones fundadas y describir el fenómeno con 
rigor. La generosidad en los ejemplos y la precisa combinación de datos cualitativos y cuan- 
titativos no hace más que ofrecer al lector una perspectiva más cercana a la realidad fenomé- 
nica, lo cual deja abierta muchas puertas a investigaciones posteriores. La brillante síntesis 
de elementos implicados que convergen en la obra (elementos sintácticos y discursivos, cul- 
tismos, relaciones semánticas, traducciones, construcciones latinizantes) y el meritorio desa- 
rrollo del análisis contrastivo de varias lenguas hace de esta obra un estudio lingúístico 
completo, que deja abierta la puerta a futuras investigaciones más concretas acerca de los 
grupos paratácticos; sin olvidar tampoco el planteamiento de la cuestión de la tradicionalidad 
lingúística, fundamental para comprender la situación diacrónica y diatópica del fenómeno. 

En definitiva, podemos concluir que en la obra de Santiago Del Rey se ofrece una visión 
objetiva y bien delimitada de los grupos paratácticos, hasta la Edad Media romance, desaten- 
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dida por la actualidad filológica y recuperada aquí. Este cuidadoso análisis será, sin duda, una 
obra de referencia para estudios sintácticos y discursivos del futuro, y con la que tenemos la 
suerte de contar los estudiosos del mundo hispánico y su lengua. 


Daniel Jiménez Sánchez (Universidad de Sevilla) 
https://orcid.org/0000-0001-7132-5206 
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NicHoLas Lo Veccuio, Dictionnaire historique du lexique de l'homosexualité. Transferts 
linguistiques et culturels entre francais, italien, espagnol, anglais et allemand, Strasbourg 
(ELiPhi) 2020, 515 p. 


Depuis quelques décennies déjà, la catégorie de l'«emprunt» suscite des prises de distance de 
la part de certains lexicologues et lexicographes. Si elle emblématise le paradigme tradition- 
nel d’approche des contacts lexicaux entre langues, elle semble aujourd’hui bien datée, et 
marquée, à vrai dire, par une maniére un peu rudimentaire de catégoriser les lexémes et les 
langues qui ne résiste souvent guère à l'examen de detail. Permet-elle de rendre réellement 
compte de la diversité des transferts linguistiques et conceptuels, de la variété des emplois, 
de leurs modes de création comme de réception? Où tracer la limite entre l’emprunt et ce 
qu'on appelle parfois l’«internationalisme»? 

Le présent ouvrage, qui est issu d'une thése soutenue à Sorbonne Université en 2018, en- 
tend aborder cette problématique par l'examen plurilingue d'un champ notionnel: celui de la 
désignation de l'homosexualité. S'il porte le titre de «Dictionnaire», il ne doit pas étre consi- 
déré, pour autant, comme un lexique complet de cette thématique. Il n'examine en effet — mais 
il le fait en profondeur - que 12 séries de mots, incluant les dérivés, circulant entre les cinq 
langues mentionnées dans le titre. Ces séries sont celles indiquées par les entrées françaises: 
SODOMITE, SODOMIE; BOUGRE; BARDACHE; TRIBADE, TRIBADISME; PEDERASTE, PEDERASTIE; SA- 
PHISTE, SAPHISME; LESBIENNE, LESBIANISME; URANISTE, URANISME; INVERILE, INVERSION; HO- 
MOSEXUEL.LE, HOMOSEXUALITE; GAY; QUEER. Le qualificatif «historique», en revanche, est 
pleinement justifié. Tout d'abord, la démarche n'est pas étymologique au sens strict, mais 
véritablement historique au sens, qui avait été expliqué par Alain Rey dans l'introduction de 
la premiére édition du Dictionnaire historique de la langue francaise paru aux éditions Le 
Robert en 1992, de parcours, non de remontée aux origines. Par ailleurs — et on peut s'en 
douter en lisant la liste des lexies annoncées — le parcours est historique au sens où les séries 
sont classées par ordre chronologique d'apparition des lexémes les plus notables, qui forment 
pour ainsi dire le «lexique de base» du champ. 

Cette démarche entend donc bien faire figurer l'investigation lexicologique et philologique 
au sein d'une approche onomasiologique. Ce qui intéresse l'auteur, c'est certes d'enquéter sur 
le détail des trajets entre langues des items, ou sur l'origine et les conditions de leurs appari- 
tions, mais aussi sur ce qui a pu étre la conceptualisation du champ au travers des «mots pour 
le dire». 
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S’agissant du champ, précisément, il n'est pas neuf - on s’en doute bien. L'auteur rend 
hommage à plusieurs travaux pionniers, et particulierement à ceux de Claude Courouve, 
auteur d'un Vocabulaire de l’homosexualité masculine paru initialement chez Payot en 1985, 
issu des recherches menées pour une these en philosophie, et dont une version enrichie est 
disponible depuis 2013 en licence Creative Commons, et depuis 2020 en ligne sous le titre 
Dictionnaire français de l'homosexualité masculine. 

Mais entre le temps ou Claude Courouve avait commencé ses recherches et le présent, la 
différence est grande, tant en termes d'accés aux sources que de moyens pour les exploiter, 
et de méthodologies. Là op Courouve s'appuyait essentiellement sur ses lectures et se donnait 
pour but de produire une synthése culturelle sur le sujet, le livre de Lo Vecchio entend mener 
l'enquéte avec toute la rigueur de la philologie actuelle, tout en gardant l'objectif culturel. 
Une des révolutions apportées par le numérique est en effet la mise à disposition de res- 
sources textuelles considérablement augmentées. Dans presque chaque enquéte actuellement 
menée sur un mot ou sur un champ, cette masse textuelle conduit à mettre au jour des attes- 
tations précoces qui avaient échappé aux lecteurs, à antidater les mots, ou à mieux com- 
prendre les trajets entre langues. 

L'ouvrage présente une introduction de 11 pages. Puis, les chapitres traitent des séries 
indiquées. Il y a une bibliographie, divisée en bibliographie de lexicographie générale et spé- 
cialisée, et bibliographie générale, et un index des mots classé par langues (seules les cinq 
langues indiquées dans le titre sont représentées). 

L'introduction précise l'objectif théorique de sortir des orniéres présentées par le recours 
à la catégorie de l'emprunt en y substituant le recours à la notion de point de contact, laquelle 
permet d'observer plus finement les transferts linguistiques. Elle développe également, 
quoique succinctement, quelques apercus sur le comportement néologisant des locuteurs face 
à certains champs notionnels. L'objectif final est d' «intégrer l'étude des innovations internes 
et exogênes dans un seul modele théorique» (p. 5). Pour ce faire, l'approche revendiquée par 
l'auteur est philologique, mais aussi sociolinguistique (une sociolexicologie variationniste) et 
méme cognitive. L'auteur estime que cette approche est particuliérement pertinente pour 
aborder des champs «présentant un intérét social particulier». 

Les chapitres sont ensuite tous construits sur la méme structure. Aprés une introduction 
d'une page environ, une synthése explicite le type de paysage lexématique auquel on a affaire, 
ainsi que la chronologie des différentes langues. La place initiale paradoxale de cette synthése 
s'explique donc par le fait qu'il lui revient de justifier l'ordre dans lequel les langues vont 
ensuite étre abordées. Cette structure interne ajoutée à l'ordre lui-méme chronologique de 
l'examen des séries (de SODOMIE, SODOMITE, les plus anciens items utilisés, à QUEER, le plus 
récent) fait donc du livre un itinéraire historique au sens plein. L'ensemble, de fait, se lit 
comme une histoire du traitement lexical du champ par le prisme de ces séries. On peut méme 
dire qu'il y a une dimension narrative dans certains aspects des chapitres, ce qui permet de 
bien articuler lexique et culture. A l'intérieur des chapitres, les subdivisions traitent des lan- 
gues successivement, donc, à partir des dates d'attestations (par exemple, pour SODOMIE, 
SODOMITE, français, italien, anglais et allemand), en incluant les dérivés, parfois nombreux. 
Chaque fois, le traitement s'appuie d'abord sur les sources textuelles, puis ce premier traite- 
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ment est complété par des «remarques lexicographiques» qui s'attachent à montrer comment 
les mots ont été traités par les dictionnaires de langue commune et spécialisés, monolingues 
et bilingues. Ce parcours est précédé, quand il en est besoin, par une page ou deux de nature 
plus conceptionnelle que véritablement philologique sur l’amont grec et latin (pour PEDE- 
RASTE, par exemple, ou TRIBADE). 

Pour l’auteur, les résultats de cette enquéte plurilingue «ont intégralement confirmé que 
Pinnovation de base dans chaque langue n'est pas due a un processus indépendant et auto- 
nome, mais résulte d'un processus de transferts linguistiques et culturels par le biais de 
Vintertextualité ou du contact linguistique au sens large» (p. 7). Mais encore faut-il le montrer 
pièce par pièce, et l’entreprise n'est pas aisée. 

Il est difficile, naturellement, de donner un aperçu fidèle de toutes les recherches de détail 
rassemblées ici. Le livre tire en effet une partie de sa valeur de l'ampleur des sources textuelles 
et lexicographiques rassemblées et de la finesse de certaines observations. On proposera 
plutôt quelques remarques d’ordre transversal. 

On relèvera tout d’abord (nous proposons cette interprétation synthétique à partir de re- 
marques éparses trouvées dans le texte), que, dans l’ensemble des séries considérées, trois 
ensembles, peut-être (ou quatre), peuvent se dégager. Un premier est formé de lexèmes de 
sens initial assez opaque, comme fr. bougre ou fr. bardache, qui ont pu avoir des parcours 
assez chaotiques, car (c'est nous qui en faisons l’hypothèse) ils ont été cantonnés dans des 
usages de langue commune. Un second ensemble est représenté par des lexêmes formés avant 
le XIXe siècle sur des bases latines ou grecques, et qui ont nourri une élaboration conceptuelle 
assez conséquente. On peut donner l'exemple de fr. pédéraste ou celui de fr. saphique, saphisme 
(l'auteur relève bien que, sur ces derniers lexèmes, l'élaboration conceptuelle liée à l'homo- 
sexualité n'est pas allée de soi). Enfin, à partir du XIXe siécle, on reléve les lexémes amenés 
d'emblée à se situer dans des terminologies spécialisées, quand ce n'est pas carrément dans 
des «projets terminologiques», comme l'énonce l'auteur à propos de all. Uranier, Urning, 
Uranismus chez le médecin et psychologue allemand Karl Heinrich Ulrichs (de facon générale, 
l'auteur revient abondamment, et de facon attendue, sur la place connue de la médecine al- 
lemande dans le tournant des années 1860). Un éventuel quatriéme ensemble pourrait inclure 
les deux derniéres séries, ou le fonctionnement est moins terminologique que social, mais 
avec malgré tout une - ou des - intention(s) de réglage (queer). L'éventail de ce qu'on a fait 
de ces lexémes, dans les différentes langues envisagées, est donc considérable; celui des im- 
plications culturelles tout autant. Certains lexémes ayant eu plusieurs vies (le fr. berdache et 
l'ang. bardash ayant eu comme sens en Amérique aux XIXe et XXe siécles une «personne 
transgenre amérindienne» (p. 111-22). 

Sans surprise, on ne trouvera pas ici de révélation sur l'un des mots examinés, de propo- 
sition étymologique nouvelle, d'antidatation spectaculaire. Le débat sur l'étymon de fr. bar- 
dache (it. bardassa, ang. bardash...) par exemple, n'est pas tranché (l’hypothèse traditionnelle 
d'une origine arabo-persane semblant étre difficile à soutenir d'aprés certains travaux ré- 
cents). La richesse du travail présenté consiste plutót dans l'abondance du matériau et dans 
la maniére dont il est rangé. On notera, par exemple, la richesse des enquétes sur les graphies 
et sur les dérivés. L'éventail, de ce point de vue, est grand. Pour s'en tenir au français, le 
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lecteur moyen connaissait peut-être bougre, bougrerie (ou bougrie, ou bogrerie), mais peut-être 
pas bougeron et bougeronner, adaptés de Vitalien. La série SAPHISTE, SAPHISME, faite sur le nom 
de la poétesse Sapho, graphiée étymologiquement en francais, et phonologiquement en italien 
et en espagnol, a donné lieu à une série de dérivés par suffixation sur base savante particu- 
lièrement impressionnante en français entre la fin du XVIIIe siècle et le milieu du XIXe siècle, 
depuis les classiques saphique, saphisme jusqu'aux improbables hapax trouvés chez Sade 
sapphotiser et saphotisme, en passant par saphienne, saphiénisme, saphiser... 

De fait, l'examen des séries laisse entrevoir des cas de figure très variés. TRIBADE est le rare 
exemple, écrit l’auteur, d'un cas où «on peut tracer assez précisément, par le moyen de l’in- 
tertextualité, la voie d’un emprunt» (p. 123), à savoir un emprunt des langues modernes aux 
langues anciennes. Pour Gay et plus encore QUEER, le caractère de «pérégrinismes» à partir 
de l'anglais est avéré, méme si certains ont voulu faire jouer pour le premier, à tort, de pré- 
tendues sources françaises. Queer est un «drôle de lexéme» (p. 441), monosyllabe, et qui n’a 
subi (jusqu’à présent, devrait-on ajouter), aucune adaptation lexématique dans les langues 
considérées, même si les dérivés, naturellement, sont différents. Mais l’auteur note bien que 
ce n'est pas parce qu'il n’y a quasiment qu’une forme qu’il y a correspondance lexicale entre 
les langues. 

Dans la plupart des autres cas, les trajets sont bien plus complexes. L'interprétation de 
l'anglais, par exemple, est souvent délicate, l'influence du français (ou la source anglo-nor- 
mande) n'excluant pas un retour direct au latin. C’est le cas pour sodomy, par exemple (p. 43). 
De fait, si l’on excepte QUEER, dans une moindre mesure Gay, et les cas particuliers de BOUGRE 
et BARDACHE, la plupart des séries examinées reposent sur des bases latines ou grecques in- 
ternationalisées. La question est alors difficile de savoir si les mots ont été pour ainsi dire 
refaits av